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NOTES ON THE TINNEH TRIBE 



OF ANVIK, ALASKA 

BY Krv. Joiik W. Cmai*man <i) 



1 

TRADITIONS 

I. — THK KSCAFK OF TWO BOYS 

Two boys were shooiin^ v\ ith the bow ami arrow, and an 
arrow of one of them was lost. And they hunicd tor il, and savv 
a housc ; and went up upon the top (and looked down through 
the smoke hole). Lo, down (on the floor there was a large bowl 
contatningf ice cream. And they went in andate it. Then one 
hid under a stonet and the other under a ]og used as a ptilow, 
and there they lay. Tlien (a woman) came shuffling in, and 
gave the lx)wl a kick. W'iio ate whai was in yoii ? said shc, 
Kight there is one of them, under the stone, and the other is 
under the [^illow. said slie. And shc swallowed them, and 
there they were in her stomaeh. Aiul oiic of tliem took ont a 
liiile knife and the other produocLi a w hetislone, and then they 
cul opcn her stomaeh atid jiinipcd out. 



( I ) The folKnvinj^ inaterial was l ollerlcd al m\ suj^j^ONtioii by llif aullior, 
who is statiitiic-d as a inissii>iiary at Anvik. The spci imciis here represcnled 
arc in the .\meriian Muséum ol' Nalural History, Nevv-\'t>rk. The author 
coilecled » numher ot traditions, some of which wert> prinled in the journal 
of American Foiktore, iqo.i. pp. 180-185, white «ddKional ones form the 
Hrst part ot' iliis papei , (!u i\--t hein); takcn up whh iltfiicrtptions of customs 
and c«;rcinoniHb. — Kkanz lioAs. 
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2. — HOW THE RAVEN BROUGHT LIGHT» TO HIS OWN' PEOPLE. 

Once upon a time, thev say, there was a ^reat villaj^e. A 
large village, whcre there were many people. There was a 
beauttfui woman, very, so they say, who could not be prcvailed 
upon to marry. Her &ther, they say, was veiy rich : a tkYi 
man, whose daughter it was who would not many. AU the men 
of the village did their best to get her. Some of them brought 
wood and put it on the house. Out runs the girl. What are 
they doing thts for, she says, and tlirows it down the bank and 
goes in agaîn. AU the men did the rd-likc-to-get-rd-likc-lo- 
be-thc-one-to-f^et-act, but in vain. Part of tlicm aiso set her 
fatht'r's lish traps for him, but no ! fùioui,^h ot Ikt. said the 
people ul that village. We made too bad a lailure iil irviiii; for 
her, they said. At length they look other women, even the 
homely ones. 

And people from other villages came to see her also, but it 
was of no use at ail. Some of them went after deer ; but, no ! 
The viltagers gave her up, saying, Enough 1 Still the people 
from the villages up the river and down came to see her saying, 
I would likt- to hc the one to get her, but in vain. Then they 
said, Enough. Fhe people out on the coast, too, came to see 
her, and by-and-by they too said, Fnouijfli. Xow, down in a 
kashime, lîeside the f>ath, la\- Raven-inan : and hc. I\a\ en, sets 
his wits at work in the dn^k^cs^^. AU niglu long he licb awake 
making plans, i belicve that I will try too, he thinks. Mean- 
while, it was dark while they were doing thèse things. 

Then he went out, and he did travel. Though it was 
dark, very dark, and there was neither sun nor moon but only 
darkness, yet he went on. When he was tired he travelled both 
as a man and a raven. When his wings become painfui he 
turns into a man, and w hen his legs hurt him takes to his wings. 

By-and-by he perceived that it grew a little Hghi, as though 
dawn were approachint^, arui at last it becanic as lif^'^ht as day, 
and as he t1cu he savv a lar;^o \ illafj^e where thcro ucrc many 
people, and u liore it was IiltIu. Tlicn, not far from the \ illage, 
he turned ifuo a man. and uciu louard the village. Ile went 
among the men, but there were so many of them that the) were 
not aware of his présence. The people of that village took no 
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notice of him. Meanwhile, yonder is a grtàt kashime with a 
large house standing beside it, over which a pôle was set up» 

having a v ni \ rine and a wolf at the end, like a vane. 

Thinks the Raven, Only women who Joii't want to marry 
lîve in houses like that. In that house, thinks he, there is a 
dont-want-to-marry livinq-; becausc, thiiiks he, at my village, 
too. the uoinen who refuse lo marry have tiouscs like that. He 
wciH up lo il aiid î>lood looking it over, and ihere came oui niany 
people going about their work and among them a woman — such 
a beautiful woman — who went to get some water, wearing a 
parka made of marten skins alone, with a ruiT of deer fur of 
great length. 

There, thought he, is the vety one who refuses to marry. 
He considered what course to take with her ; meanwhtle the 
woman weni down lo get the water. 

At the door of their house hangs a mat of grass. The 
■vvoman is gone out of sight, doun the bank. Meanwhile he 
ran hastily to the doorway and bccamc a isprucc-ncedle and fell 
into the meshes ot ihe mal in the shape of a spruce necdlc. 
There he remains just so, and the woman approached the house 
to go in, bringing water and carrying on one side a small 
wooden pail of water. She lifked the mat and the spruce needle 
fell into the water. With it, floating in the water, she reentered 
the house. I will drink some water, she said, and she drank 
some, and with il she swallowed the spruce needle. Ugh l she 
said. My throat hurls insidc. I swallowed some grass with it, 
she said. Her mother said : You sfic^uld havc looked into it. 
Is it worse ? VV'hy, no, she said, it is onlv a liitle picee k>l\,'rass. 

The nexi dav, jiist at dawn, siic wciii to speak to her 
mother. Mamnia, she siiid, wliat ails me ? I am sure lhai my 
belly is larger than usual. What should make it, said her 
mother. You are sick perhaps. No, said she, I*m not sick, 
but my betly is large. The next day she went again to speak 
to her mother. Mamma, she said, so they say ; there is some- 
thing moving hère at my belly, like a little fish ; please, said 
she. feel my belly here. Then she felt her belly. My 
daughler, said she, what is tlie matter with you ? Vou are just 
as we are wficn we are wiili ehilJ. she said, being frightcned. 
Why, if there have bcen no men with you, how is it that you 
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are in this condition? Why, only women who have husbands 
arc like this, said lier mother, in her fright. Thcrc is no help 
for it, shc said. and when she feit her belly the child moved. 
That can he nothinjj^ but a child, she said. Thon, soon she 
bcc.iinc .sii.k, and ihcn her motbor spoke to her. \oyi have not 
piayed wiih ihe boys, yet you arc in this way, she said. 

So then that chïld was born, and it was a boy, resembhn^ 
a little raven. They washed hitn and put on him a nice parka. 
And he stares with great eyes. He looks ail around, and 
behind his grand father there hangs something which gives a 
great li^ht. What a great light there is from that shining thing 
hanging there ! 

Mis ^randfathcr and ^randmothcr cared for him. s^oinij 
withouî s!ccp. feediiii; bim on deertaionly. Not onlv tbai, but tbe 
girPs many okier lirollicrs and sisters took carc o( him ioo — tbaf 
liftic raven. I le crcpt, tlioii lie walked, and he eried incessantly, 
iliat eliild. VV'hai is lhat bawler getling at ? said his grand- 
fether, and ail his relatives said the same thing. Perhaps he 
has ^ot sick,they said — so they say. Often he poînted earnestly 
toward the shining thing. Perhaps he is saying that he wants 
that, they said. Put it near him, they said. He just wants to 
see it, they said. And they took it and j^avc it to him and he 
stopped ciying right ofT. At length he became quitc htr^^e, and 
they fjave it to him sometimes and thcn put it back in ils place. 

Hv and bv lie went ont of doors, and whenever he came in 
how he cried for that thinj;, and tbcy j;ave it to him. Hven 
when he was very large, he stili cried for it. Go on ; put it on 
my neck, he said. Make a string for it ; it will bc here on my 
breast, he said. They put it on his neck, and he wore it at his 
breast and went out with it, and ran back into the woods, under 
the bushes. 

I hope they will forget me : perhaps they will not look for 
me, he thinks. He flew with that bi}^ shining thing to his 
village, when he is tired he Aies, and when his wings are tired 
he walks, and at last, he reaches home ('). 



( 1 ) TolJ h\ SiinoiiV moihor, who c1aiin$ it has an Ingilik sttory. Nelwn 
has one c\ idviuly oi ihc samo origiii. 
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3. — THE WOLVBRINE AND HER BROTHERS 

Once there was a little village in the mountains, where there 
lived a single family of five brotbers and their little sister. They 
got their living by hunting deer alone. Tbey knew nothing of 
fishing, for they were wolf-men. 

Outsidc the housc were frames covered with numbers of 
deer skins — they killed so tnany ; and their diei was entircI^ of 
Jeer méat. Their sister, meanwhile. ^^rew up to be a iart^c i;irl 
and at lenj^th she came to the aj^a^ of maturity. Her hrothers 
thcn said 10 her ; .\ow, whenever we go hunting, do thou not 
leave the house : whîle we are here walk around outside, and 
fetch the water also. Listen, Tduîtdjyak, and when we are 
gone, said they, do not walk about outside ; for it was the season 
of her seciusion. 

At length it came on cold weather. Ail winter long they 
lay thèse eommands upon her, and the giri bei::an to puzzle over 
it. Why do my hrothers say this to me? she thought. They 
aiways tell me thi?;, — I wonder what wili happcn to me îf I i^o 
outside, she thought. They tell me every day, tlioui^ht she ; 
sometime, she said to hcrsclf, I will go out. One dav, her 
brothers went away as usual. Aftcr she had sewed a while she 
put her work down and went out. She went a little distance 
and came back to the house. Well, she thought» l've been out, 
and Vm ail right yet. She went in and sat down, but presently 
she got up again and went out, and stood listening. Away in 
the distance she heard someone singing, and she turned hack 
intû the house. This is the reason, thcn, that my brothers told 
me this, she thought, and her heart bounded fiercely, because 
she was afraid. 

Again she went out and listened. rhcrc -îcux singing, and 
she heard her own name. Tduitdjyak, corne l go into the 
house, she heard. Immédiate iy she went to the caclie, where 
there were wolverine skins tied in bundles. She caught up many 
of (he bundles and searched through them until she found an 
especially fine one with long fur. The white parts were also 
fine. This she took into the house, and wet it with hot water 
and stretched it, and again she went out. When she had gone 
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out, she looked up the path that her brothers had made, and saw 
five wolves. They were sitting down, and they sang, 

A-yeq-ya ya^yaq-ya ho ! 
Tduttdjyak, go in ! 
A->yeq>ya ya-y«q-ya ho ! 

She ran în, frightened, and put on the wolverine skin, as 
though it were a parka, she stretched it tight around herscif, but 
ît was too short to meet at the t liront, and she searched through 

her workbag and found a stripcd pièce which she sewed on and 
wheii she had done this she pulled it together and it was large 
enout^h. Ai^^aiii she lookeJ ihnnii^h herworkbag, anJ ,siie found 
SOnic line woKerine teeth and filieJ them into her nunith. 

She took oK ihe wolverine parka, teciii and ali, and ran out. 
She went out, and there, dose by, were the wolves coming. 
When they saw her they sat down and began to sing again, 

A-ycq-ya ya-yaq-ya Ik>. 
Tduitdjyak, go in. 
A-yoq-ya ya-yaq^ya ha 

She ran into the houseand put on the wolverine parka, and 
put the teeth into her mouth, you may be sure* and then around 
and around inside the house she ran in the shape of a wolverine. 
The wolves rushed up to the top of the house and tore ofT the 
curtain with their teeth, while the girl kept on runnîng around 
inside, as a wolverine. Kinally she dashed out, through the 
pack, and ran up the path while they stood looking at her. Then 
they started in chase and gave her a close brush, while she 
bounded alonj,' in her frii^hr. \ow thev have alrnosi overtaken 
her ; but there stands a spruce tree by the side of the path — a 
big one. 

She niadc a calcii and climbcd up. There was nolhing lor 

them to do but to ctrcle around underneath, looking up at her. 
She pushed back the hood of her parka. My brothers, said she, 
after this, when you get any dcer, wont you please leave the 
choice inside bits for me ! After a while they left her, and then 
she too came down and went away. 
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NOTES ON SHAMANiSM 

(iNPOmiATJON OBTAINBD MaY 5» 1903 PROM SiMON'S MoTHKR 

Gbo. Ybm and Isaac Fisiibr.) 

The intimation that a pcr.son js a shanian cornes to him in 
dreams. He sees grotesque faces and hears songs, wliich lie is 
able to rc produce when he is awake. Thus the Shamantsht 
principle résides in the community at large, and explains a 
remark that was made to me long ago, to the elFect that they ail 
practised shamanîsm a little. 

If the individual has a peculiar aptitude, thèse visions 
continue, and he iînally passes undcr the control of an outside 
influence. He may pass a night or two, or a wholc SUmmer 
in the woods, and may fast for several days togclher. 

Meanvvhile, his condition becomes the !>ubject of gênerai 
comment. 

He offers proof of the possession of extraofdinary powers. 
There is an impression current at présent that the faculty is on 
the wane« Of old, shamans were able to cause those who were 
not so gifted to see fish swimming in their wooden bowls, or to 
show to those who looked into the palms of their hands the 
appearance of diminutive reindeer or othcr animais. 

Now, they cause themselves to be bound hand and foot, 
and being left alone a little while in the Kashime, they soon 
appear unbound. 

Some are invulnérable, allovving themselves to be shot, at 
close range ; others put a ruiining noose around the neck, 
protecting the skin with a towel, and when several men get 
hold of the rope and pull against two or three others, who have 
hold of his hair, the noose appears to corne through the neck, 
and falls to the ground with the towel enctrded by the loop. 

There are accounts of some who have been droppcd into a 
large vessel of boiling water, and of others who have had their 
heads eut oflf, în order that they might reappear in some 
uncxpcctcd place. Their character as sliaiiiaiis liaving been 
cstablisheil, tlieir lii'e liencdorih is iioi frce tVoin anxietv. The 
craft is by no means a brotherhood. Rivai shamans stir up 
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hostile spiritSf who make war upon some particular object of 
their jealousy. Mis childrcn Lin^uish and die. It is the 
commoii belief that a shamaii eannot escape the loss of his 
faniih'. His own lifc is in dantjer from thèse evW influences. 
Hc haies the rival who lias causeU the Ueaih of his relatives, and 
»• makes medicine " to pay them back in kind. 

The Shaman, beside his ordinaiy relations to the community 
as the guardian of the public health, has other, spécial functions, 
One of thèse is to détermine how many days the body of a 
deceased person shall remain unburied. 

The spirit is not supposed to leave the body immediately. 
If ihe body is taken out of doors, the spirit is liable to escape 
prematurely, and enterintr into two or three of the people of the 
community, to be the nicans of caiistnq- their death. At the 
proper time, the shanian .i,'^i\'es ihe bod\ a shçht hlou uith his 
hand. and takes away the spirit, uhich he deposits in .some satc 
place for a few days, until he linally causes it lo i^o into the 
person of some individual for whom it is destined, and to whom 
it causes no harm. 

The final destination of the spirits of the shamans them* 
selves is downwards, into the bad water. <• My informants 
could ^ive me no more piirticular information on this point. 

There is a belief that the soûls of the dead j^o to a large 
\ ilIajLïc ncar the sources of the Yukon. Il is a ■ liappy hunting^ 
j^round. " There seems to bc no idca of ordinat v offences 
aj^jainst others pre\eiitini; anvonc obtaininç an enirance there, 
but there is a separaïc place ti>r iliosc uiio havc lian^ed ihem- 
selves, where their bodies are still suspended and are blown 
about in the wind, which rages unceasingly. There is also 
a third place for the soûls of those who have been killed, 
whether 1^ accident or otherwise. 

The soûls of the shamans seem to have no portion with 
an y of llie rest. 

There is a feasl, calied Ciiyema. or ■ Masks m, which is the 
cspecial feast of the shamans, but which is no longer prac ticcd 
here. l'Iic i^rotesque masks used at tfiis feast were prohably 
used to repre^ent the faces which the shaman sees wlien lie is 
unJcrg».)»!!^ his iioviiiate, and the songs are ihosc whicli he 
then lieard, and are not sung by the people generally. 
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It is jirenoralîv acknow led^cd that the powcr iit tlic sliainans 
Uoes notexlenU 10 whiic men. Theanswcrto thc quesiion why 
this îs so, disclosed a good deal of logical consistency. Diseasc 
is regarded as a matter of spiritual influence, and white men are 
believed not to Kave souts. 



ni 

CEREMONIES 

I inquired froin an old sliainaii in regard to the festivals of 
the tribe and found that aimostall the customs contained in Mr. 
Nelson*s report on the various Eskimo werc used here also. The 
Doit festival (p. 494) exactiy corresponds to a festival that was 
formerly celebrated here. Remarks regarding the skins of 
masks (Nelson, p. 293) apply also to this région, so iar as my 
informaiioii i^oes. I slîowed to thc natives the illustrations of 
masks publislicJ in Xelson's Keport. They had no cxplana- 
tions for most ot tlic masks, but commente*.! xipon some oi tliem. 

Plate xevii, facin^ p. 401. I Ik' niask reprcscnts ilie ihiiik- 
ins^spirit ol" ilie lalher of the se. il iribe. I he square liole in the 
lorclicaU is thc place where ihc seals go doun ni ihc Fall. In 
the Spring, they come up through the same hole. They then 
dive down through the various holes on thc side toward the 
right, and come up through the holes on the other side and 
swim to the shore, where two of them are represented as lying. 

relate xcix, facing p. 406. Fig. 2 represents a bubble in 
thc ice. 

Platée, facinir p. 50S, fîi^. represents thespiritofa losh» 
4 fresh water fish similar in apfieanmce 10 a codfish. 

l'Iare cii, facing page 412. I he dilTerence in c*>lor of the 
wolvcs, as he also called them, he says to be only on accoinU 
of the natural différences in color which are observed. 

The three feasts of Dolls, Animais* Soûls and Masks, 
which I name in the order of their solemnity, seem to have been 
the principal religious festivals here. A festival is also usually 
observed in honor of the dead, but as I have observed, it is 
given by any individual who bas lost a relative during the year. 
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and is disposed tO make a feast in ci'insec] uence. (Ciivcn iSgs). 
1 lie te.slival of DoUs and liiui ul Auuiials' Soûls are no longer 
observed here. The fe^ival of Animais' Soûls is stWl observed 
upon the Châgeluk, and possibly that of the Dolls also, but 
I have heard nothing of it. 

I am disposed to think that the three feasts which 1 have 
named are borrowed ffom the Eskimo ; for they are not kept on 
the Innoko River or on the Yukon abo\ e tliis place, as I am 
told. This could hardiv be the case if thev had corne down the 
Yukon instead of coming up from the coast. On the Kuskokwim 
River, alxive Kolmakofskv, I know bv personal observation 
that the men are Inpilik. speakini^^ a dialect so noarl\' likc that 
ol Anvik thaï 1 can converse uith ihein niure cai>iiv than 1 can 
with the Innoko and Nulato peopic, who are aiso Ingtlik. The 
women of that part of the Kuskokwim are commonly natives of 
the tower Kuskokwim, and it seemed to me that Eskimo language 
was more often tised in the household than the Ingilik. This 
was true several years ago on the Kuskokwim from Kolmakof- 
sky to Vinisale, lat. 62 \., where the Kuskokwim makes its 
great bend to the east. Aliove tliat point my own observation 
does not extend ; but I have spokcn w iili a native of those parts 
who used an Inij^ilik dialect somewhai more difficult for me to 
unUerstand than the other. 



IV 

NOTES ON THE FESTIVAL OF MASKS 

This was a représentation of the ancient feast, made at 
Anvik, Alaska, Feb. 24, 1905. 

The purpose of the feast was a thanksgtvîng for ahimdance 
of iish and game, with the intention of sccurinq- n furtiior supply, 
by showiiig gratitude to the thinkinq" spirits c^t tlic animais. 
The purpose of the festival is achicvcd priinarily by making 
masks representing the various spirits, and figures of the 
animais which correspond to them, attached to the masks, and 
by composing songs in thetr honor, which are sung by dancers 
wearing the masks ; also by the exhibition of certain insignia 
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which go with the masks which are essential to the feast. 

Other masks not essential are worn by dancers who entertain 
the comp^my in separate acts. The secondary purpose of the 
festival — that of cntcrtainmcnt — is probably quite as important 
in the minds of the people as the first reason. 

There were sev cn danccs, of which the lirst and Limd only 
are considered essential. Thèse occupied the same place on 
the nîght of the festival, and at a rehearsal given the night 
before. The other dances seemed merely to serve for entertain- 
ment, and their order at the festival and at the rehearsal was 
slightly différent. 

The order of the rehearsal was as follows : 

I. — (essential) Qwodihlél — a dance of animais ; in this 
instance of otters. 

II. — Trîtdàxôdûnihlnégi (connected with iV); not essential, 
but a fa\orite dance. 

III. — Ucidô (essential) — a lish dance, in this instance, of 
Silver Salmon and Gull masks. 

IV. — ^Tritdôxôdunîhtnégi — another mask, one of a pair 
with II. 

V. — Gîdfhlnffi-— the Ruffed Grouse. 

VI. — Nôkâihlon,— The Woman. 
VII— Dênnâ— The Man. 

There is some doubt as to the exact order on the night of 
the festival, and the description is therefore given in the order 
of the rehearsal, wiiich is certain. 

The mcn of the village were not abîe to invite the people 
of a neighboring village, as they desired to do, on account of 
the danger of infection from diphtheria. They therefore divided 
themselves into two parties, one of which gave the festival in 
honor of the other. 

During the afternoon, the boys of the village amused 
themselves in an informai way by a masked représentation of 
the ways of the Cheeharcoes, or white men who drift down 
the river. I dit not witness this, but think that it couid not 
have been very compliinentary. 

Shortiy aftcr dark, at 6.30 P. M., two youniy men put on 
messenger masks covering only the forehcad and uppcr part of 
the face, and wcnt the round of the village, standing in front of 
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each door and making a signa] to notify the inmates of the 

house iliat it was time to assemble. The signal was a peculiar 
hissing Sound follovved bv a crv. When ail the \'illago had 
been noiilieU in tliis man ner, themessenj^^ers entcreU Uie Kaîshinu, 
where thcy saluicJ cach other with a bow, and repeated the 
invitation signal. The people then assembled, the men 
occupying the shelf where they usually sit, and the wotnen and 
children sîtting beneath the shelf, on the floor. The drums were 
suspended from the roof of the Kashinu, on the side of the room, 
directly opposite the entrance and wsthin easy reach of the 
drummers who sat on the shelf in the midJk- of that side of the 
room. A large cloth was fastencd to the shelf. beneath the 
drummers seats, and hun^ to the floor. concealing the masks* 
and servin'j as a dressinij room for some of the performers. 

A promincni ohjeci in ihc room was a stulïcU .scal, ha\ iiis^^ 
a mask on ils face, and a stick laslicd to ils belly, which 
extendcd out betwccn the fore-flippers a few inches, and had a 
lighted candie on the end. This seal was suspended upon a 
rope stretched tant from one side of the Kashinu to the other, 
about half way between the entrance and the drummers* seats. 
It was arranged to travel back and forth durîng the first dance, 
being jerked along by strings leadinjx to the ends of the rope, 
and to turn around whcn it had nearly reached eiiher end. It 
had a vcry comical cffect as it went hitching along in lime 
with ihc measure ofthe sont;. 

The Kashini uas li^hted l>\ ihe oil lanips usualU set wpon 
llie lamp stands at cach side of liie room, anJ by a row of 
footlights. candies fastened to sticks set strai^^hi, and extcnding 
from one lamp stand to the other, underneath the travelling 
seal. The room was thus dividcd into two parts, the half next 
the entrance being occupied by the guests, and the half between 
the footlights and the drummers' seats by the hosts. A few 
candies wcrc stuck irrei^ularly here and there about the rOOm. 
The illuminatit)n was hardlv sufficient to overcome the gloom 
of the smoke blackened interior, with ils massive roof logs. or 
to enabic one to distiiii;uish the fcaturcs of tlie people ranijed 
on the shelf in reeliimii^ or sittinj^ posiuons. witliout some 
ditiiculiy ; i)ui a could not liavc bccn better aUapicU to throw 
oui into slrong relief the figures of the dancers and the grotesque 
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masks and weaving feathers and plumes which were attached 
to the paraphernalia or held in the hands of the dancers. The 

effect was heip^htened shadows of the dancers cast bv the foot- 
lights upon the broad, tawny backs of the dm m s, which were 
held up behind the performcrs ami a littlc hi^her than their 
heads, and were struck by slcndcr i.phnts across their surfaces. 



I. — THE OTTER DANCE 

The préparations began by laying down the insignia of the 
otters, a représentation of a pond. This was made of two slender 
strips of spruce, cach about ten feet long, upon which were 
inserted feathers, representing tufts of grass, and having sticks 
lashed across them which were shaved, so as to represent weeds. 




Upon thèse were laid the three other masks, with the grass 
circlets, about three inches in diametert and decorated with 
feathers, which were held in the hands of the dancers after the 
insignia had been raised and exhibited. Thèse things were laid 
just behind the footlights. Al each end of the insignia and in 
front of the footlights, were placed the mask«? of the ottcr's 
messengers. N'o circlets were placed with tliese, tlic mes>ont;ci .s 
dancing with i^Kms or with Imre heads. The drimis wcrc 
struck and the dancers came torward and assumed tlieir masks, 
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kneelin^ with their backs to the spectaiors and making sounds 
in imitation of the ottcr. l'hcy conlinucd in this position fc5r a 
few moments, the song being taken up by the drummcrs and 
others, and the volume of sound gradually increasing. No 
words were distîaguîshable in any of the songs, yet some of 
them have words, whose meaning can doubtless be asceitain^l. 
The dancers soon arose and look up the insignia from the floor 
and held it in front of them turning their heads from sidetoside, 
swinging and swaying their bodies slightly as the chant went on. 

Then they laid down the insignia, and took up the circlets, 
which they held duriii^^ the remainder of the dance. The feet 
were not moved. The arms and bodies were tnoved in unison 
with the centra! mask. The chant changcd from time to time, 
and new motives were introduced, but to the untrained eye 
there was but litUe variety. The two messengers, facing each 
other at each side of the group, danced in unison with the rest, 
and from time to time jumped up and down and gave the 
ciy which is peculiar to them — ^The arrangement was as foUows : 

OKL'MS 
X X X X 

OTTERS 
X X X 

mSICNIA 

FOOTLIGIITS 

O O O O O o O O 

X MKSSSNGKRS X 



The otter masks measure 17 inches in lengih, includini; tlie 
tail, and 12 inches in width, not including the legs. The 
correspondini^ measurements of the messenger mask are 10 |^ 
inches b\ 4 *4 inches. 

The coîor of the tail, legs, and upper part oî the otter mask 
Is dark drab, 10 reprcscnt the coui 01 ihe citer. That of the face 
is white, to represcnt the color of the belly, and tliai of the chin 
is red, to represent the flesh. The feathers are only for orna- 
ment. The spectacles are said to represent natural marks. 
The face is supposed to represent the thinking spirit The 
messenger is colored blue, but it was explained that this was 
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only because the drab color gave out. The chin of the lace is 
oolored red. 




Messenger Mask 
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2 — TKi i jh>xodlmmlm;i.;i 

This mask is i.^ii •• \ 6\4** and wkh No. IV illustrâtes a 
story of two men of whom the présent subject was the less repre- 
hensible. 

The iwo were cousins, livirif^ ncar cach other. The v>thcr 
(No. IV') hvétl upon tlii- top of a mouiitain, anil this one at the 
foot. Their mothcrs wcrc cannibals. The .sons .uiractcJ pabscrs- 
by their Janciii^^, or al least No. IV did so, and whcn they had 
caught thcm, their mother ate them. For some unexplained 
reasont No. f I preferred plainerdiet, in token of which his mouth 
has a squirrel skin stufTed into it, and his insignia is a stuffed 
mink, which he exhibits before he takes the circlets. He, and 
every other sinj^Ie perfortnert is supported hy a female dancer 
on either side, of whotn the one on his right had finger masks 
ornamented with deer's hair phimes, and the other a pair, orna- 
mented wiili (Vathers. Tliesc circlcis. or tîni^a-r inasks are ;^ys 
inches in diaineler. TIk- vlocr lur, lrt.)in iinderncMtl) the throat, 
is 8 inches long. In this dance, the central mask moved troin 

one of the women to the other, stretching out his arms toward 
them. and then receding. The coloring of this mask is drab 
and white. 

3. — IHK D.V.NCK OK THK SILVEK SAI.MONS AM) I IIK lit LLS. 

This dance was taken by a mask personating the thinking 
spirit of the Silver Salmon, with small figures of silver salmon 

suspended in holes eut thrvm^h the mask, and surroiindin.ij the 
face in the centre, of which is said to he that of the father of 
ail the Silver Salmon trihe. This spirit is said to laid the trihe 
on tts annua! mit,»Taîion . ^oin^ before the body to which it 
belongs, and which sccrns \o be called its canoë. Wlicn the 
tribc reach the bad waiers t>f the nvers, they leave their canoës 
on the bars and shores of the river and by land over the 
mountains, to retum next year. 

The insignia are a wooden silver salmon and a wooden dog 
salmon. Thèse are represented in a kind of cage, surrounding 
each, and symbolizing water. The large body of the silver 
salmon was hollowed out and the sides were pierced with holes, 
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through which the light of a candie shone. The body was 
painted blue above and white below. The body of the dog 
salmon was much smaller, and was not painted, but a bit of 
candie was placcd upon its back, where it set iîrc to the feathers 

with which the highly conventionalized water was decorated. 

The central tnask was supported on each side bv a woman 
dancer. Thèse wonicn hclped to hold up and cxliibit the insi- 
gnia. On the extrême wings were iwo white guW masks. Thèse 
had as insitjnia the frames of dip neti», with small wooden tîsh 
dépend ing irom them. The insignia were 39 inches long, and 
wire ornamented with feathers. The SUver Salmon spirit had 
his messengers also, who danced in the same place as the 
messengers in No. I, maktng seven dancers in ail in thts number. 
The dance was on the sanio lines as No. I. The exhibition of 
the Insignia was followed by the dance with circlets and finger 
masks. 




BCeiflcoffer mank 
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This mask measures 1834 incheshigh by 22^ incheswide, 
to the outside of the fiamework. The ground is white. The 
face of the spirit is painted dark blue above, to represent the 
color of iho salmon*s back, and white beneath to represent the 
color of the belly* It is surroundeJ with a rin^ of rcd, and the 
lîps and throat are also painted red. to siij^^j^est tiie fîoh. The 
tii:fure.s of salmon suspendcd in the holes are also p.iinicd blue 
.il^ine. and o\cr ihe uhole of the liead. I lic rini surroundinj^ 
ilàc vvhiic >;round is red and reprcseius ihc hliore line. The 
outside rim, held in place by lashings and ornamented with 
whîte feathers, represents water, and ihe fisathers, represent 
white capped waves. The mask is made from two boards, held 
together by lashings of spruce roots. 




Cnll rnuk 



The messenger masks were colored in blue .nul \^ hite bands, 
and the midrib was colored red. Two owl's or hawk's feathers 
completcd ihc décoration. 
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iBtigoia 



The Gull mask measiires 15 inches in Iieif^ht, from brcast 
to tail, anil 22 inches from lip to lip of îhc w int^^s. The color is 
white. wiih Jark tips 10 thc wings, and thc face is red. A ftsh 
dep€nU.s Irom the bill. 



4. THK SIKKN 

This is the companion to II, and &s in that number, he is 
supported by two female dancers. He bears a staiT, having a 
small figure of a marten perched on the handle, and a rabbit skîn 
dangliri);; from the middle. He gives a cry, which is not exactiy 
alluring, which seems to be traditional. 

His motions toward the womcn dancers nre considerably 
more eiicrf^'ciic thaii those of No. II, and are said to stc^nih' his 
horrible dete^mi^a!il^n to catch them tor dinner. 'î hev manitest 
no alarm. Tlien lie thr».)\vs down his .sLall and takes up the 
circlcts, he is said 10 have reached the edge of the mountain on 
which he lives. The significance ot this is not made clear. 




SUff of fhe Sir» 
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This mask measures aboiit 20 inchcs in Icngth. The fore- 
head is painted drab, with liglit spots, and the rest of the face is 
white. A red ring encircles the mouth, and a large l>ead hanging 
from the nose, and a wooden earring, complète the captivating 
effect. 




Grouse Mask 



5. — THK RLFFLED GROUSE 

This was a capital représentation of the motions of a grouse 
when drumming, donc hy a pcrformer on his knees. There 
were two women supports, and a clown in grotesque mask, who 
crept out behind the chicf pcrformer and imitated his actions. 
There were no insignia to this or the two following pièces. 

The colors of this mask are drab and white. The length 
of the mask, including tail, is 18 inches. 
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The Old WoBMi 



6. — THE OLD WOMAN 

This part was takcn bv a man, in a woman's parka. The 
expression of affectation made tlie représentation very ludicrous. 
There were two female supports. 



7. — THK OLD MAN 

TIlis was aruillicr sketch oi ihc sanie kitid, liut plavcd hv 
Iwo characters. The nian is représentée! as sitting down to sleep 
on a roll of blankets. He turns first to one side, then to the 
otiier, and fînally appears to be going to sleep ; but he is rest- 
less and soon stirs. Then a bad dream appears» in the shape 
of a man with a grotesque fiaice. The dreamer tries to drive him 
away, but ho i^ocs only to return, and at lastsettles down on the 
pillow» while the sleeper's back is turned. 
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W'hen hc discovers 
liiin hc makcs a more 
dctcrmincd pass al liim, 
and tlic dream linallv 
disappears. AlUlicsc mo- 
tions are done to the time 
of the chant. 

No mention has been 
made of two recesses, 
during which présents 
uere made. The first 
followed part 111. The 
hosts then brouj^lit in 
threehui^c wot^don bowls 
ot native icc crcain, and a 
quantily ot dry lish, w hich tlicy disiribulcd to the gucsts. The 
second came between parts VI and Vil, and disclosed an 
interesting custom, that of presenting chtidren to the people* 
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Three men brought forward their little chiidren who had ncver 
been formally presented, and Jet tlicm stand facing ihe peuple 
for a few moments. One man, besidcs his Httle dau^'-htor, 
broughi forward a young woman, the daughler of a woinan 
whom he had recently married, and placed hcr with the child, 
standing upon a couple of deerskins. 

Another man» who had lost a child, brought forward a 
young woman, to represent her. In this manner th^ said 
they declared their love for the ones who were presented. 

This ceremony was followed by the distribution of a number 
of deerskins, seal hides, fish, and a quantity of cloth. The 
cloth was estimated and torn up into pièces ofcqua! Icngth, and 
the distribution scemed to be a very even one. One or two men 
who wcrc sick, and not able to be présent, were provided for in 
the distribution. 

The whole entertainment oocupied something over three 
hours. 

V 

POTLATCH DANCE AND FEAST 

Onc village invites another. Two young men are provided 
with parkas, boots and miiicns, and are given the invitation 
sticks and seni as mcsscnijers. The sticks are tied togcther bv 
a tiioni;, and lakun in ehar^L- In- onu of the messent^ers. W'hen 
they rcach ihc village to whicli they are sent, the ilioiig is eut 
and each tak^ one of the sticks. They enter the Kashinu and 
take the seats reserved for such messengers (n-tu-chl-ûn), on 
etther side of the entrance. They give the invitation and offer 
the sticks. If they are taken it signifies an acceptance of the 
invitation. The mcsseni^ct s thcn ask for ilie customaiy présents 
to be brought to the feast : a bear skin, for the entrance to the 
Kashinti, a curtain of seal intestines, for the smoke-hole, and 
perhaps oïlier thini^s. If this invitation is accepted thcv tell the 
s^uests what articles the host désire iheiu lo bi iiii; \s iih them, for 
cxcliange as seal skins, rcindeer skins, guns, cloth, or vvhatever 
may have been agreed upon. 

One of the messengers remains with the guests who have 
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accepted ihe invitation. The invitation sticks arc left with ihe 
invited i^uests. The other messenger returns, to takc word of 
thc acceptance, and to tell certain indi\ iduals amont^ the liosts 
that thcy are cxpected to have rcad\' certain specitied articles for 
exchaiige with men among the guests with u hosn, by permanent 
arrangement they are paired. A man's mate is called (vwûnû- 
k*àdû). It is interesting to note that the function of (vwûnûk*àdû) 
is hereditary — a man in one viliage may have one or several in 
another village» and the function may descend to a daughter as 
vrell as to a son. What wîll be given in return is not specilied ; 
neither ts ît specified what the hosts are to return to the guests, 
but it is made a point of honor that it shall be more than an 
équivalent in vahie. 

If there is too loni^-a delav bcyond the time appointed for the 
leaj.1, on the part of ihosc invited, a messenger may l)c sent to 
recover ihe invitation sticks. 1 hcn, but not until then, a new 
invitation may be issued to another village. 

The messenger who remains with the guests accompanies 
them when they begin their journey, but when they have gone 
about half way» he goes on ahead of them, and so gives warntng 
of their approach to the hosts. As they approach the village, 
successive délégations are sent out to meet them. On their 
arrivai the guests go first to the Kashinu. There is somettmes 
a réception, with dancin£j and chanting, but ihis is not aiways 
observed. When tlicy reach the village, there is greal rejoieing, 
and greetings are exchanged. Farticular friends receive one 
another into ilieir house. in ihe evening ail ensemble in the 
Kashinu. Présents are exchangcd, and there is feasting with 
dancing and si n gin g. 

The cérémonies here are not of a business characteff but are 
rather in the way of réception and entertainment. 

The women occupy the floor, at right and left of thc 
entrance. Low seats are arrat^^^ ed c^n the three sides of the pit 
farthest from the door, and cliicf singers sit upon thèse, the 
directors, or masters of cérémonies sitting as tndicated, in the 
honorable position iM' cikI men. 

I A masier of the dancing, having a bâton ornamented 
with wolf hair. 

2^ Another, having a bâton ornamented with deer hair. 

3— M 
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The maie vJancer has tlie insignia of the wolf, and ihe 
female dancer those of the deer. 

The masters of the dancing are seated, &cing the pit of the 
Kashinu, which is covered over with planks, so that the floor is 
level with that of the rest of the room. They are stripped to the 
waist, and have strings of beads diagonaily across the chest. 
They beat time» Ufting the body from the waist. 
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Strangers ^ 



The danccrs arc decorated w iili bclit. and IicaJdrcsscs, and 
are clothed in their besl parkas, èkc. Only ihe upper hall ol ilie 
body is supposed to be in view, the rest being screened by a mat, 
to the height of about three feet. The feet are not moved in 
dancing. The arms are waved, and the body is swayed, with 
the head, in gestures more or less graceful, according to the 
personality of the performer. 
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VI 

NOTES ON A POTLATCH AT ANVIK 
(Feb. 17 and 18, 1905) 

The following notes are from my personal observation, 
supplemented by inquîries made at the time. 

The guests began to arrive a liule before midday, and 
continued to arrive undl about two o'clock. At about four, a 
réception was held in the kashîme, at which I w as not présent. 
As reported, the guests were fir.st fed with boiled iîsh, tea, &c. 
Then thcre was a présentation of dr\- fish io the q-uests. 

Then the hosts ij^avc thcir vwûnùk'àdû the articles which 
ihey had becn askcJ to prépare for them. 

Thcy then dispersed, and went 10 drink lea and vîsit with 
their fricnds in the village. 

Shortly after dark, the Anvik people lîrst assembled in the 
kashime. At this time I was présent during the whole evening. 
The chorus and directors took their places. (Director, Vâqa- 
gïnnôûtçûnnûqoidill) I did not pay suflîcient attention to the 
openincïf chant to notice whcthcr its structure was the same as 
that of those u liich. f did observe, bitt I ani told that it was 
différent. The typical structure of ail the chants ot this lirst 
night, after the cnirance ot the guests, which was departcU from 
in only two of the six which 1 observed, \\aî> as follows. 

1. — Solo, unaocompanied, short. 

2. — FuII chorus, introduced by three beats of the drums, 
fîrst elevated, then depressed, then elevated again, and so held 
during the rest of the chorus, and beaten in 4—4 time. The 

directors meanwhile beat time with their bâtons, which were not 
only decorated with the hair of the wolf and the deer, but were 

carved to rcprescnt those animais. The end of the chorus was 
signified by the directors becoming vociferous, and the chant 
passed into a 

3. — Solo, accompanied by the drums and the encouraging 
grunts of the directors. 

4. — The three beats of the drums introduc^ the Full 
Chorus. 

S* — Antiphonal, without drums. The directors began. 
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the chorus responded once, then the voices of the directors and 
the chorus blended. 

6. — Full Chorus. 

7. — Aiîtiphoiial, as hctorc. 

8. Full Chorus, cnJintf vvith caws, in imitation ofacrow. 
This order was departed from in tvvo instances. The last 

chant stopped at the end of the second Full Chorus, and the tast 
but three added to the full order nos. 3 and 8, perhaps to give 
opportunîty for a dancer to finish. The dancer entered, when- 
ever observed, during the chorus numbeied 6. 

The words wcre mostly unintelligible to me, but by inquiry 
1 learn that the chants which précède the entry of the gtiens are 
différent from those which corne afterward, and tlial tliev consist 
ol" an akornation of solo anJ chorus ; also that in ail the solo 
marked the 3 sin;;er picascs hisown fancy, often satirixing some 
one présent, whom hc di.slikcs. 

The nunibers 5 and 7, on the oiiier hand, have strictly to do 
with the order of the feast. In the first chant after the entrance 
of the guests, they consist of requests for the customary bear-skin 
and curtain, for the kashime. 

In the remaining chants, they specify the articles which are 
to be furnished on the part of the guests, and of which they have 
been already notitîed hy the messengers, and whîch, in tact, they 
have brouj^ht with thcm. 

The gênerai programme of the evenini;' \\ as as follows. 

1. - Asseml)ly of hosts in the kashime, soon after dark, at 
about «cvcn oVlock. 

Singing li bcgun, but noi liie ccrcnionial singing ot the 
regutar order. As already stated, it consists of alternation of 
solo and chorus. 

2. — A few small présents were given out to différent indi- 
viduals among the hosts, by their Vwûnèkh&dû, who where 
1 ong the guests still remaining on the outside of the kashime. 
The présents were sent in and distrtbuted by a man desigtiated 
for the pnrposc, who made a short speech with cach. Among 
the pri-sents were a towel, a looking-glâss, a bar of lead, a red 
handkerchief, &c. 

^. — Song of the t^iu-sts, sianding outside the door. "We 
have conie to— > (Dilïcicm sUiges of the journcy arc nanieU) ; 
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•< finally we have corne to Anvik. \Ve will have rahliii soup ; 
\ve will have lea ; we will have duck (Specifying ihe things 
which the vwûnûkhddû had been asked to prépare for them. 

4. — Entrance of the guests. They seated themselves, and 
then several of them were presented with various articles offood 
but not the things which they had been singingabout. 

5. — A séries of chants concluded the cérémonial part. Ail 
thèse had the same structure, aiready given in full. X 3 was 
varied in each, in the words, but not in the tune, and the same 
was true of nos 5 and 7. In the first of the séries the words 
of 5 were, Dâstlôkô neyôdtû, qoitdâ^^itôililtcîç (W hen Dastloko 
cornes, the (bearskin) will be put in place.) I he name of the 
one prciicniin^ ihc bearskin is given. In this instance it was a 
Utile girl, who danccd while this chant was in pro^^ress. The 
words of 7 were the same, the name of the person presenting 
being changed, référence being had to the curtain of seal gut. 

In the second of the séries, the drums are mentioned n"* 5 
with the name of the person presenting them. — neyodtu 
crors " (When^ — cornes, the drums.) and in 7, the words are" 
— yi tlîhl tôîhitse. " (» — will make the string i e of the drum). 

In the following songs of the séries, the various présents 
préparée! bv the i^uests for sjfeneral distribution are named in the 
same manner, with the naines of the mcn presenliiig thcni. As 
each inan'i> nanic i.s called, hc has the right to corne out and 
dance ; but only the good dancers avail thernselves of the privi- 
lège. 

6. — After this séries of chants is over, the drums are given 
to the strangers, who sing and dance, accordîng to their own 
fancy. In this instance a dance was performed by four women. 

Second day. — I was not présent in the aftemoon, whcn 1 
understand présents were made by three of the hosts to ail of the 
guests, but without singing or other cérémonies. 1 was présent 
whcn the people assembled in the ev eninL;. 

I,— The guests u ho had vu ûnùkiiâdu niaJe ftiem présents, 
in return tor ihosc thaï ihey had asked for and rcccivcd. Thèse 
présents consisted of flour, cloth, traps, <îi:c. 

2 — The guests brought in the articles which they had been 
asked to prépare, and heaped them up in the middle of the 
room, when they were dîstributed to the hosts, everyone recetving 
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his shafe. The présents exchan^cd during this feature and 
the next were valuahle articles ; laphtach, flour, cloth, deerskins, 
^uns, jC'c. Before the division took place, the guests gave an 
exhibition tiaiice. 

T,. - 'I iiL" hosih ucnt oui to prépare the prcsLMiis w liicli thev 
propti.scU lo yive in exchan^e, uhilc tlio ^iiesis look ihcir places 
in the seats of the chorus, and san^ io the accompaniment of 
the drums. The singing was simpler în character than on the 
first evening, and consisted for the most part, of solo and chorus, 
once or twice repeated. 

4. — The hosts brought in theîr présents during the progress • 
of thèse chants. 1 left at this point, but I say that ihey were 
far more nunierous and valuable than those of theguests. I was 
told that tlie guests would go out for more go<">ds after the 
distribution liad beeii niadc, and thaï the hosts xumld take tiiem 
i>inging, and that this would conclude the Icast. 
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IN THE PLAINS OF NORTH AMERICA 

PAR Clark WisSLBii 
CunUar de rAmericaB If luenm «f NUiint HiHoiy, N. Y. 



'Phcre is a lari^c ijfco^^raphical area in \ort!i America 
characicri/cLl in former times hv the présence ol ilic hulïalo. 
While tlic huffalo dit! soiiictimcs live in the forcst, lie wab bcsi 
adaptcU to the opcn, grassy plains bclween ilie Mississippi River 
and the Rocky Mountains, so that leaving out the extrême 
distribution, we may defîne the bufialo area as extending from 
the Rio Grande and the Guif of Mexico on the south ; to the 
Upper Saskatchewan, Lake Winnipeg and the source of 
Mississippi on the north ; the Mississippi River on tlie east ; 
and the Kocky Mountains on the west. Bearing in mind that 
there was in former times a frinq^e exfcnJinjî aroiind this area, 
we have delined in a j^enoral \va\ tho hutTalo area of \orth 
America. Cieoj4;raphicalv, this area is cliaracu-n/evl In prairies 
and treeless plains. Thcrc are no truc forests niihin ils liniiis. 
Yet the banks of the strcams flowin^; to the south and ciist arc 
usually bordered by cotton^wood trees, while the foot hills of 
the mountains to the west and south are marked bv scattered 
groups of cedar and pine. 

When the ethnography of north is considered, we find the 
same area to be the home of a people presentin^ a distinct type 
of civilization, seemingly correlated with the distribution of the 
buffalo and of tlie open, j^rassv plains. The characicristics of 
this plains culture, in contrast to that of other parts of America 
mav bc stated as follows : 

I. — ^The ahnost complète depcndence upon the Iksh of the 
bufialo for food : the curingof this flesh and afterwards pounUing 
it fine and strong in bags known as parfleches. 
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2. — The almost exclusive use of a tent, madc of bufTalo 
skins stretched around a conical frame-work of pôles. Tliis tent 
is ^cncrallv knouii as a lipi. In formai i^^alherin^s, thesf tcrUs 
are arrariged in a large circle known in ethnological Itteralure 
as the "Camp circle. 

3. — ^The use of the dog travois for the transportation of 
tents and personal property and later the adaptation of the same 
instrument to the horse. The only water transportation typical 
of this area was by raft or the bull-boat, used exclusively for 
ferrying. 

4. — The alniivst eiuirc absence of weaviniif, either of cloth 
or of basketrv and the \ er\- bmiied use of pottery. The chief 
industry of the women was \\ ork in skijis. 

5. — ^The use of the cireular shicld, madc of bu ff,ilo skin, the 
elaborate spreading head-dress of eagle leailiers, and ihe 
decorated shirts, usually fringed with hair, characterized their 
railitary Hfe. 

6. — The cérémonial organization and retigious life was 
characterized by the Sun Dance, the worship of the Buf&lo, 
the medecine-hundie and military societîeshavinga progressive 
relation to each other. 

7. — The décorative art, contîncd almost exclusivelv to 
painting upon rawhide and enibroiJery in quills or bcads. is 
peculiar in the use of a fevv rcctani^ular anU triangular designs 
for tlie conipo.siiioii of coinpicx ligures. 

Whiic there are other facts of culture, peculiar to the Plains 
Indians, the foregoing are sufficient to demonstrate the indivi- 
duality and distincdve character of their civilization. The 
interesting ethnographical problem arises from the fact that we 
have decided uniformity in the culture of this whole geographical 
area in opposition to the existence of many différent tribes 
presenting several physical types and linguistic stocks. The 
significance of this, however, arises from the faoi that se\'eral 
of tlie linguistic stocks found wiihin tlie l'Iains area arc relative 
Miiall groups detachcd from t!ie main parent stocks, occup\ in.iL; 
oïlier parts of the continent anJ pi)ssessing différent fornis of 
culture. Even the Siouan group confined almost entirely to 
this area, is believed to have been at one time a forest people 
rcsiding on the Atlantic coast. Now, since we find, or did 
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find at the time of discovery thts distinct ^pe of Plains culture 

penaiding thèse différent groups of people, an interesting 
problem présents itscif : Whencc came îhis type of civilization 
and which tribes were chiefly responsibie tor its development 
and diffusion throughoui thc arca? 

As a begiiining it seenis best to consider ilie Indians of 
this area in three groups : (a) the Indian tribes of the Missourif 
(b) those of the Rocky Mountainsand plateaus, (c) those of the 
Great Plains. 

According to the information at hand, the Indians living 
along the Missouri as far up as the bend in North Dakota 
residcJ in permanent villages composed of earth covcred lodges. 

The b;irk. rccJ aiiJ bircli hark covered loJ.i;"es of the 
Al<xtMikin peopies of ihc région west of the Great Lakes wcre 
known to some of the castern Siouan tribes. The Missouri 
région was visitcJ duriiig ihe pcriod of 1800-1S40 hy a luimber 
of carcfui observcrs whosc journals contain a gicai Ucal of 
important information as to the material culture of the différent 
tribes ('). An examination of thèse journals indicates the 
following : 

I. — That thèse people lived in permanent villages, usually 
in earth lodges. 

a.- — That they cullivatcvl mai/e and a few oiher plants. 

3. — That forfood tiicy Jepended upon the hunt rather than 
upon the produce of ilicir liokls. 

4. That their formai iiuniini; season %vas in the sprinij and 
autuinn at w liicli time they moved out uptni the plains, lived in 
tipis, uscd the camp circle and maintaîned an organization for 
the régulation of the hunt. 

We see in this the implication that the Missouri River 
tribes presented many of the outward characteristics of the 
agricultural tribes of the eastern wooded areas. Their depen> 



(i) Kdwiti Jamks, Maj. S. //. /.oitji^'s A"v/*v///»'wm (l-ondi>n, 1825). 
Klliott COUES, Ilistorv of Kxptiiition of Lf-cis niiii Clark, (New ^'i>rk, 
1893). 

John BkaiïHCkv, '/'r.trrh in th.- ftifrrior uf .\ mrn'fa , (l.onJon, îSio). 
MHximilian I'kinle ok Wied, 'J'ravt-ls in .\orth Anit-rica, {X^ondon, 
Gcu. CxTUiN, .S'arth Ameneatt Indiaiis, (I^nidun, 184K). 
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dence upon the buffolo for food appears as an acquisition and 
not as the primary means of siistenance. ihough ail uriters of 
the time a^ree in that the flesh of this animal was at the timc of 
their observations the main food. 'l'Uc usual procédure seems 
tu ha\c: Ix^cn desuItor\ luintini,'- at ail times of the year, hulafier 
the niaize was har\esicd il vvas uhual lor the whole village to 
move out upon the plains and en>;age in an organized bufFalo 
hunt. Al such tintes the people Itved in tipis and used the 
characteristtc camp-circle. Thus we find in the Missouri River 
Indian a double culture, that of an ag^ricultural sedentaiy Indian 
and that of a roving hunter, or two phases of culture practised by 
the same tribe. 

Leavinjx the Missouri River and passinjj over to the Rocky 
iMountains and western plateau région we find stretchinij from 
north to south the 1* lai-i Jcads, Nez Fereés. and tlie various 
Shoshone tribes ('). Thèse people also hunied the buffalo 
according to the accounts of travelers. They diflTered from ihc 
Missouri River Indians in several partîculars. As a rule they 
lived in shelters of brush, though the tipi was not unknown 
among them. Agriculture was not practised except in the south 
where the culture dwindie into that of the pueblo dwelUng 
Indians. Tlioir \egetahle food consisted of seeds and roots. 
W'hile tlie bufïalo may ha\e been abundant in certain parts of 
rhf j^^rcat area west of the main ranime of the Rocky niountains, 
tlie accounts of explorers a.c<-'c in that ihe vSnakes. Hannock and 
Nez Percés made regular hunting trips to ihe plain:» east of ihe 
range. 

Pranchère says of the natives of the Upper Columbia, they 
pursue the deer and penetrate even to Missouri, to kill buffalot 
the flesh of which they dry, and brîng it back on their horses, 
to make their principal food du ring the winter. Thèse expedi* 
tions are not free from danger ; for they have a great dcal lo 
apprehend from the Black>Feet, who are their enemies and as this 



(l) Gabriel Fkan*, hkkic, .\nrmth',' it \'imi/^ to the Southwst Cwul, 
efc.t (New- York. 1854), p, j*)X. 

KUictt ( (M I S, f.i U'is atui Clark Kxpediliott. 

Edu'in Jamks, Mitj. S, H. Lon^^, cie. 
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last tribe is powerfui and ferocious the Snakes, the Pterced- 
noses or Sha-ap-tins« the Fiat heads, etc., make common cause 
against them, when the former go to hunt east of the mountains. 

They set out \\ itli their familics aiul the cavalcade often numbered 
2000 horses. When they iia\ c the ^^ood fortune not to encounter 
the enemv, thev retiirn with the spoils of an abundant chase, 
(hcy load a part of their horses with the hides and beef and 
returu home to pass the winter in peacc. Sometimes, on the 
coiitrary, thev arc so harasscd b\ the Blackfoot, who surprise 
them in the n\i^\n and carry off llieir horses, lhat they arc forced 
to return hghi-handed, and then they have nothing to eat but 
roots ail the winter. •« 

In this case we aiso lind a group of tribes with the habit of 
periodicai roving in the bufialo country. From such évidence 
as we possess, it appears that the Snakes and the Nez-Percés 
partially adopted the tipi and the camp circle as a resuit of their 
expérience on the Plains. 

l'Iie \\rtiin}^s of iSoo and the few siioceedin^ vears jjive 
notice to a niitnber of tribes presentin^ ihe oharacteristics of 
true noniadic luuucrs roving notiii and souih o\er the Grcat 
Plains between the two population areas discussed in tlic al>ove. 
This group includesthe Blackfoot» Assiniboine, Crow, Arapaho, 
Cheyenne, Kiowa, Corn manche, and Jhe Dakota. The Com- 
manches are genetally spoken of as the only Shoshone group 
that spent its entire time upon the Plains. Associated with them 
were the Kiowa, the Arapaho and the Cheyenne. This affiliated 
group was disposed to spend its winter in the south and wander 
toward the upper Missotiri in the summer. In the north, between 
the Saskatchewaii arul the upper .Missouri, was the Slave group, 
coinprising the Blaektoot and a few afHliateJ tribes, the Plains 
Crée and the Assiniboine. i hese werc also wanderers, living 
in tipis and pursuing the bufïalo. Between thèse wcrc the <Jrow 
and the roving divisions of the Dakota. There seems to be no 
évidence that the tribes of the Great Plains lived in anything 
other than tipis. The Tetons (Dakota), however, have a tradi- 
tion that they retired in winter to buts among the cotton-wood 
groves skirting the streams. Thus, we iînd in the tribes ranging 
over this central area the most accentuated characteristics of a 
Plains people. 
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At this point it sccins safc lo noie a fcw prob-iiiiiuios. 1 tic 
naiural asiiumption woulJ be that this central group of true 
Plains Indians represents tribes that gradually abandoned their 
permanent villages and sedentary habits for the buf&lo chasing 
lîfe of the plains. Students of the Siouan stock are qutte agreed 
that the original home of thèse people was east of the Mississippi. 

Thcre ts reason to believe, that when they first struck the 
Missouri they werc an a^ricultural pcople and littie by little 
anJ for varions reasons yiclded to the temptation to roam on the 
plains, l'or cxample the Ponça are spoken of as follows : 

" Thev fornicrh li\ cJ. like the Omahas, in clay huis, at 
the mouth of the river, but their povverful cnemies, the Siouxs 
and Pawnees, dcstroyed their village, and they havc sincc 
adopted the mode of life of the former, iiving more generally in 
lents made of skins, and changing their place from time to time. 
They plant maizei which they sell to the Sioux, but they had 
neglected to cultivatc their grain for about three years, and 
obtatned it from the Omahas. *> (') 

In some cases the change may have bcen radical. Wc 
havo i:food c\'idcncc that the Cheyenno came down from the 
Red Hi\or ot tlu' \(>rlh al)init 1750 afler a j>eriod of frictulsliip 
with tlu' Dakota and bccatnc aftlliated with the Arapahoaud ihe 
Teioriï.('). Beforc tins lime ihcir culture was probably similar 
to that of die Ojibway aînong whom they restded, yet at 1800 
we lind them presenting atl the characteristics of Plains culture. 
In a somewhat similar manner the Arapaho must have proceeded 
them in breaking away from the main body of Algonquin people 
to the northeast. On the west tlie Com manche seem to have 
been the only Shoshone tribe which at this period lived entirely 
upon the Plains ( ' ). 

This mo\ iii^ oui upon the plains must have becn inilucnced 
hv the iiurt>ducuon of the horse. Indeed, it i.s dilliculi lo see 
how tli'î central group, as noted abovc, could have followcd 



(1) Maximilian Prince OF WiKD, (.T. p. 137. 

(2) Klliou Coi Ks, Xntf lÀgkt on Ihg Harly History the Greaier Nortk 
'wtsl (Ncvv-^'ork 1897). 

G. THWArrES, Early tlWfer» Traveh, Vol. v, p. IJ9. 
Edwîn James» Maj. S. H. Long, etc. 
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thetr roving life without this animal. Once provtded with horses» 
the more sedentary tril)cs on the Missouri wouIJ be temptcd more 
and more to spend their summers on the hunt to the final 
abandonmenl of ail sedentarv pursuits. Such a chan<^e would 
destroy the arts of agriculture and pottcr\ and curtail ilie textile 
arts. Unfortunatclv we havc no information as to the ethnie 
conUitioiii. in this arca bcforc the introduction tif the horse and 
can only assume from certain remoie and obscure hints tliai this 
was one of the chief l^ctors in the development of the Plains 
type of iSoo. Could it be proven that the horse was the chief 
factor in this development, the Commanche and the Pawnee who 
were nearest the Spanlsh settlements must be regarded as the 
probable pioneers in the development of l'Iains culture. 

The most striking characteristics of the material culture of 
the Plains are the lipi and the camp-circlc. What group orii:fin- 
atcd the tipi is unknown, but we will ha//ard tlic i^uess ihat it 
eilhcr oriij^^inated in the arca as an adaptation to ncccssitv or 
was introdvKcd in cruder form Iroin the noriii. .\>i to tlic camp- 
circle there can be little Uoubt but that il originaicU vviihin the 
area. Yet there is no basis for any assumption as to what 
tribe first evolved it. In gênerai, there seems to have been an 
uninhatHted area în the Great Plains bordered on the east and 
Southwest by a population given to sedentaiy agricultural 
pursuits and on the west by a non-agricultural people with a 
disposition to roving and hshing. On the east there appears a 
migration of agricultural tribes into the arca, following the 
Missouri and othcr tributarics ot the Mississippi. Ahout iSoo 
thèse varions trihes had alread\' tlirown otf, as it were, eertain 
groups inio ilic Grcal Plains uhere thev becanic perpétuai 
rovers, living upon the buffalo. Ihc literature noted above 
enumerates instances of the graduai breaking away of some 
sedentary tribes to follow the ways of their nomadic neighbors. 
Simiiar examples can be given for the tribes to the westward. 
The gênerai suggestion seems to be that in so far as the Plains 
Indiansareabuftalo using people and have a culture dépendent 
upon the same, their type of civilization is of récent origin and 
developed ehieflv bv contact with Huropcans. Up-'H 'his 
assumption it ap[iears that the pcopling ot" the l'Iains proper 
was a récent phcnomcna due in part to the introduction ot the 
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horse and the displacemeiu of tribcs by white settlemenUi. The 
solution of this problem must dépend in part upon research 
following the methods of archseology. 

So far as we have concerned ourselves with the material 
culture of the Indians of the Plains and while they manifest a 
striking îndividuatity in this respect, their distinctivecharacteris 
even more accentuated in their i m material culture. In contrast 
to that of the surrounding tribes, their cérémonial organizatton 
is spectacular and objectivelv formai. The love of show and 
parade expreîsses itself tn costume, social formaHties and military 
évolutions. Il is s!iLyh,^c."iUvc lo noie that American artists. 
intcrcstcd in tiic indiaii, choo.se their subjects almosi witliout 
exception from the Plains tribes. Among the features that in 
whole or in part characterize the more îmmaterial culture of the 
Plains area are the Sun Dance, a séries of societies for men, the 
use of a circular shield as a medicine object, the worship of the 
buf&lo and the almost complète absence of a clan organisation. 

Mo.st of the data a\ ailahle for a comparative study of the 
Sun Dance lias been pubhshed within the past fifteen years and 
pertains chietlN to the rovinq^ plains tribes ('). The older 
account-s e tlie gênerai featurcs of tlie Sun Dance as praciiscd 
by the Missouri Indians, but unforiunately tliey do not t^ive the 
esscntial deuils. Some of the characteristics of this ceremony 
as practtsed by the roving Plains tribes are the érection of the 
circular structure of pôles in which the ceremony is held, the 
initiation of the ceremony by the vow of some indîvidual, the 
use of a bundle oontaining sacred objects pertaining to the 
ceremony and the raising of a center pôle bearing ofTerings to 
the Sun. rhc tribes among whoro thèse features are common, 
as indicated by the data available are the various divisions of 
the Arapaho, Cheyennc and Blackfoot. Tliere is some reason 
for believing that the northern divisions of the Shoshone 
practiseJ the Sun Dance with some of tliese features. în former 
times tlie torture leature, de.scribed by Callin and othcrs as 
observed among the Indians of the Missouri, was aiso a part of 
the ceremony among the tribes j ust mentioned. It will be noted 



(i) Gcurgc A. DoRSBV, Puèlications qf tàe Field Muséum of Natural 
Hùtary, 
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that ihe Crowi,, Mineiarcc^, and Dakotas, ail of which were 
roving tribcs, are not included in ihe above. Thèse together 
with the Ponças madc use of another forni of Sun Lodge, 
consisting of a centre pôle surrounded by a ctrcular screen of 
brush. While the availabte puMîshed accounts for thèse tribes 
are not so complète as those for the preceeding, they suggest a 
relatively greater iinportan<% attached to the torture feature and 
the absence of a bundie of sacred objects. The Sun Dance of 
ihe Mandans may he included in this group, ihough with them 
the ceremony seems to have been held in a large earth covered 
lodge. 

In a gênerai way, il seems that with respect to the type of 
Sun Dance there are two groups of tribes, an eastern or a 
predomînatingly Siouan group, a western or a predominatingly 
Algonkin group. The Shoshones seem to have taken Itttle 
interest in the ceremony. The Commanche in particular seem 
ne ver to have practtsed it. Thus its distribution is restricted to 
a relatively smalt area and the writer is inclined to the opinion, 
that the Chevenne or the Arapaho played the chîef part in the 
distribution of the ceremony among the roving tribes. The 
form of the Sun lodge difTers slightly for the Arapaho of the north 
and south. Those of the north have an opening in the cross 
polos facing the cast ('). A sitnilar opening is found among 
the Blackfooi, and the Gros Ventre, i lie ceremony as performed 
by both divisions of the Arapaho bears greater similarity to 
the ceremony as practised by the Cheyenne than to that practised 
by the Blackfoot. Also while the outward or objective aspect 
of the ceremony of the Blackfoot is similar to that of the Arapaho 
and Cheyenne, its subjective aspects are in many ways différent, 
From thèse observations, the writer is disposed to suggest that 
the Blackfoot acquired the Sun Hance from the Gros Ventre, a 
division of the Arapaho. Wliile the Gros Ventre had the 
essential cultural characteristics of the Arapaho, the\- were at 
the time of discovery and for many years preceeding athliated 
with the Blackfoot. 

From the data at hand it seems impossible to make a 



(») From tieltl notes of expédition:» for the .\mcricHn Muséum of Natural 
History. 
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suggestion as to what tribes were responsible for the distribution 
of the Sun Dance among the eastem group. There is one 
interesting fâct, however» the Cheyennes formerly lived among 

the Indians of the Missouri and later with the Tetons (Dakota) 
and the Arapaho. It is possible that they first carried the Sun 

I>ance to the wanderinef tribes of the Plains, but it seems equally 
piob;ihlc that the Arapaho who prccccdcd them may have 
carricU it. 

Another feaiure ut ilie Plains culture is the organisation ot 
the maies tnto societies that seem to hold a progressive relation 
to each other. The m i litary functions of thèse organizattons are 
perhaps the most important. The early accounts of the Missouri 
River group mention the existence of such organizations and 
note that one of their chief functions was the régulation of the 
buffalo hunt. Our information is not sufficient to détermine 
whether the progressive ag^e relation noted above was as widely 
diffuse as the mere fonctions of thèse org^anizations, wc do know 
that amon^ the Arapalio, dros Ventre and Blackfooi thev had 
this characierisiic and iluit ilie namesand regaiia of thèse organi- 
zations have much in coin mon ('). 

While the regaiia of thèse societies among the Cheyenne 
bears a dose resemblence to that used by the Arapaho and 
Blackfoot, it diiïers from that of the Arapaho, Gros-Ventre and 
Blackfoot more than their respective regaiia differ from each 
other. As in case of the Sun Dance \ve fmd the Gros Ventre 
to be the apparent link between the Blackfoot and the Arapaho. 
The Arapaho seem îo have taken the Icad in the distribution of 
this cérémonial fealurf amont; tiie group of roving, or Great 
Plains iribc.s. In the castcrn :L:;Toups such societies arc noted 
by early writers and mention made ot belicfs that such organi- 
zations had been handed about from one tribe to another <'). 

From this it would appear that such organizations may have 
originated among many différent tribes and that no one tribe is 
responsible for their origin or distribution. In a few less 
important cérémonies we find illustrations of what may have 



(t) A. L. Kkoiîiïek, //'u AriJ/><i/io,{iiu\\. American M uscum ot Natural 
Hist.) 

(2) Elliott CoUBS, History e/* Lewis and Clark Expédition, p. 96. 
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been liie manner of spreading culture in the l'Iains. For 
example among most of the Plains iribes therc is an organization 
that seems to have social lather than religîous functions. This 
Society is known as the Omaha, Crow, Grass dance, Hatr« 
parters, etc.» but practically ail of the tribes agrée in the tradition 
that it originated with the Pawnee. Many of thèse traditions are 
spécifie. The Dakota claim to have received it from theArapaho 
and passed it on to the Blackfoot about 1883 ('). While thèse 
statcments must be taken with somc allowancc if is évident that 
this ceremony passed from onc trihc to the othcr. Sucli trans- 
fereiice must have occurred many titnes in ilie past. The rap- 
idity wiih which the Ghost Dance reii^ion passed over this area 
is another example of what could occur. 

The daims of the Plains Indians ts that ail such organisa- 
tions origînate as the dream or vision of an indivîdual and 
to justify this a formai origin myth is narrated. The peculiar 
Idea about ail cérémonial objects and their power is that in the 
same manner as they were given to a single individual in a dream 
they can be transferred to other persons. This transfer feature 
is common to most of the Plains tribes and furnishcs a susjges- 
tion as to a principle of culture diffusion. In the same manner 
as illustraieJ in the foregoing, medicine bundies aiid their 
formula have been iransfercd from one individual to another and 
thus from tribe to tribe. The preceeding discu^on is bringing 
us 10 the conclusion that no one group of people on the Plains 
can as yet be set down as the originators of Plains culture. 
There seems to have been a constant giving and taking until 
the whole area reached a gênerai level of unifbrmity, bearing 
important différences, it is true, but différences that seem to be 
normal tribal variations rather than distinctive characteristics. 
l'or one thing we need a study of the Commanche and other 
south western tribes. 

The cérémonial transfer of medicincsand rituals is a malicr 
of considérable importance in any discussion of the spread of 
culture in the Plains. In fact such transfer may be taken as 
the principle of diffusion. In the conception of this transfier 



(i) information from ticld notes of cxpcditioiis for ihc Aincric;iii 
Muséum of Natural Histoiy. 
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we fînd the motîve that led to the ready diffusion of spécifie 
ritualistic formulas among the various lînguistic stocks. The 
individual who acquired a medicine new to his tribe enjoyed 

the prestige of a prophct and a area. This woiild certainly 
stimiilate the iransfer of such formula, 'l'his principle of diffu- 
sion is stifficient to accounf for the j^encral at,Teement in the 
form ol the \arious coivmonie^ pr.ictisci.1 bv the l*iains Indians. 

In such a Jiscussi*.>ii tlie question uaturallv arises as to whv 
this cuhure Jid not sprcad into other geograpiiical areas as 
readily as it difFused throu^Hiout the Plains. There was no 
bond of lan^uage between the tribes of the area, as a whole, so 
that in this respect they were as remote from each other as from 
the tribes livîng outside. They were at war with each other, 
also. Rven llie various divisions i>f the Siouan stock were ofien 
hostile to each other. Notwithstandin^^ this condition of tribal 
anarchy în which the variou*^ individual tribes were disposed to 
rej^ard each lUher as i-noniies, thv éléments of l'Iams Lullure 
seenied to have rt^MclicJ ail the irilv.-s aJopiiii^ the l)uffalo 
huniini^ life. h'uiihet ihe early literature of ihis rej^ion indi- 
cates that during the period from 1750 to 1840 there were 
certain i^Toups the tribes of which were friendly to each oiher. 
Thèse groups may be considered as follows : — 

I. — The Slave group, consisting of the Blackfoot, Sarcce 
and the Gros Ventre. 

a. — A Siouan Algonkin group, consisting of the various 
divisions of the Assiniboines, the Plains Crée, and the western 
divisions of the Ojibwav. 

'i'he Ali,''onkin Slu>slione tjroup, consistinj^j of the 
Cheycnne, Arapaho. the Kiowa anJ the Comnianche. 

4. — The Mandan j^roup. consisting of the Mandans, 
Minnetarees, Crows, and perhaps the Flatheads. 

The above is not întended to be complète, but have been 
compiled from statements in the Uterature of the time, and is 
introduced here as a suggestion of a condition conducive to the 
diffusion of culture. In the above list it will be noted that there 
are two j^roups amonjj^ the rovinijf Plains tribes, and there is 
reason to believe that the dros Ventre, as a division of the 
Arapaho were the ^'ti-ht'tween for thisf i;roups. In the same 
way it appears that the Chcyenne, or at least the norihern 
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Cheyenne, passed back and forth between the southern i^roiip 
of wanderinq- trihes, the 1 ctons and the Mandan ^roup. Inicr- 
tribal coinfnor».f, siimuiaicd by Kuropean products, was also an 
important tacior m brinf^ing remote tribes togethcr. Any one 
familiar with the litcrature of the time knows it was usual to fînd 
in eveiy tribe individuals skilted in the languages of the 
surroundtng tribes. It was not unusual for an indivîdual to 
wander away and réside for a time among other tribes, learning 
their languages and cérémonies. For example, the rituals and 
médecine bundies am on the Blackfooi often state that once a 
man went to live with a distant tribe and thaï whcn he was 
afKMit to rcturn his host gave him a bundie and taught him the 
rituaîs and songs. Thèse visitint^ stu dents, as they may be 
tcrnied, must have been a powerfui Jacior in leveling the cukure 
of the Plains area. On the whole, in the cuUure of this area we 
have a good illustration of how a people in a definite geogra- 
phical area may in spite of hosttlities and great linguistic 
différences give and take in culture until a definîte type is 
evolved. 

It is possible that the fatlure of the Plains culture to find its 
way into other areas is duc to the lack of affiliations with the 

surroundîng peoples. On the west the Plains tribes wcre eut 
oft by the mountains frorn Caltfornia and the Pacific Coast, while 
on the east in \Hoo the tiand of the white race was suprême, 
crushing out the culture of the woodlands and forcing the 
renmaïus i»f easiern tribes out iiuo ihe Plains. However, this 
reînfbrces the former suggestion ihat the true Plains culture is 
of récent ongin. It may be assumed that the material culture 
of the Plains Indians was determîned indirectiy by the bulTalo, 
in that food habits were adopted by some one group of Indians 
which habits were imitated by the others in learning to subsist 
upon the buffalo and later to propigate and use the horse. The 
psychological fact that man acquires habits by imitating the 
objective aspects of the performances of his fellous will readilv 
accouiu li^r the Jittusion of manv traits ot culture withi n a dehnite 
geograpliical arca. 1* roin ihis poiiU ol view, it is not strange 
thaï the objective ai>pects of Plains culture lailed lo reach the 
non-buf&lo hunting tribes. In case of the less material culture 
the accentuated conception of the transfer of a cérémonial object 
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with ail the rites and privilèges pertaining thereto, both human 
and superhuman, will readily account for ihe great similarity in 
cérémonies and myths. 
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Tlie imuirnerabic cercinotiie?» aiid religious pracliocs ol ihe 
Plains Indians, as of most other uncîvilizetl peuple, inay be 
divided into two great classes : those that are distinctivcly public 
or tribal and those that are essentially personal. Cérémonies 
whose hold is primarily in custom and tradition belong to the 
first class, howcvor reslricied conirol of them, or participation 
in them, may be. On the other hand, everything shamanistic 
is neccssarily more or less privatc or personal, for the essence 
of shamnnism is fhe direct réception of supcrnatural power. or 
communication with the supcrnatural, by a supernaturally gifteU 
individual. 

The public or tri liai observances of the I^lains tribes niay 
be further subdîvîded. There is first an important class of 
cérémonies related to fetishes. Thèse fetishes, which are of 
différent kinds, but are usually kept in bundles, are variously 
regarded by the Indians as belonging to the tribe* a clan or 
division, a family, or an individual. In spite of the tact that 
their ownershîp may thus be restricted, and the circumstance 
ihat the cérémonies connected with them are usually jealously 
jjuardcJ and secret, thèse fetishes and fhe ohsen inces attendant 
upon iheni arc almost invariably of tribal impori. Second, there 
is a miscellanci)us class of cérémonies and dances. Somc of 
thèse relate to war. Some are largely of the nature i>f social 
amusements. Others are of a more distinctiy religious character. 
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None of ihesc necd be fuither consiUered hère. Third, ihere is 
a class which is in some respects ihe most important of all. This 
thtrd class comprises two groups. One of thèse j^roups consisls 
of thc well-knou n Siin-dance. The other comprises a connccted 
séries of cérémonies performed hy socictics or associations of 
persons. Thèse bodies ai most always liave functions other lhan 
their religious ones» but never lack the cérémonial side. The 
societîes do not relate to supposed expériences of the individual 
with the supernatural, as do so tnany religious societîes of 
other peoples, but are held logether primarily by the circum- 
stance of admission or membership ttself, the principal factor in 
determining which, besides a certain payment, seemsto be a^je, 
The Sun-dance has long been generally knoun, and there 
are some excellent older accounts of its practice bv sevcral 
distinct tribcs. To thcsc havc recentl\ bcen added a séries of 
spccial sluJic-S by ctlinulogisls, so lhat now detinitc intormalidn 
as lo ihc ceremony is available regarumj; a number of iribcs, 
such as the Mandan, Western Sioux, Blackfoot, Arapaho, 
Cheyenne, Kiowa, and Ponka. From thèse studies it is clear 
that the ceremony varies enormousiy in détail, even among 
closely related tribes, but that on the other hand even its most 
diverse forms have much in common and justify their being 
spoken of under one name. There is probably not an impor- 
tant feature of the ceremony as practiced by any tribe, of which 
there is not at Icasi a vestige in the form of the Jancc practiced 
by other tribcs. At the same lime it is very apparent that 
externally similar feaiiircs of the dance are often charged with 
eniircly ditlcrcnt rneaniiig aniong two or more tribes. Hvery- 
where the Sun-dance is qui te distinct from the séries of society 
cérémonies. It is not connected with any membership, has no 
prerequisites to participation, such as âge or purchase, is not 
directly connected into a System with any other observances, and 
fin , is always in intent and practice purely a ceremony. In 
the religious oteervances of the societies. on the other hand, the 
organî/ation frequently ovcrshadows the cérémonies. In the 
Sun-dance, thc dancing lodge and its parts are of tbe higbest 
impori ancc and tlie individual paraphcrnalia of the p.irticipanls 
of liiile significancc. In the stx ict v-ccrem«.»iiies. ihe lodtje is 
much Icss important, hui ilie paraphernalia or regaiia ot tlie 
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participants are pre^îminent, usually reflecting the internai 
organization of the society, its functions» and its relation to the 
other societies in the séries. 

The entire séries of society cérémonies is very much less 
known amonj^ the Plains tribes ihan is the Sun-dancc. Phe 
subjcct is complex, The socieiies were important sociallv as 
Util as oeremoniallv. Their ori;ani/.ation has in many casc;^ 
rapiUly disappearcd bclore civiii/.aiion, or, where il .survives, its 
dances are no longer practiced. The Sun-dance is a compara- 
tively simple, stFaightforwarU, public, and spectacular ceremony, 
completed within a few days, and, except for its esoteric and 
symbolic portions, readily seen and largely understood by an 
ordtnary observer. To obtaîn a knowledge of the séries of 
societies and their cérémonies in any tribe, and to détermine 
iheir true place in the life of the people. however, rcquires lon^^ 
and careful siuJ\'. In conséquence, even the bare scheme of 
organization ol ihese societies is not known amon^ soinc trihes 
that almost certainiy possoss (iicin. In other cases the intorma- 
tion of two or more observers varies, or when compared wilh 
the information obtatned among other tribes is on its face almost 
certainiy imperfect. There is, however, an early contribution 
to the knowledge of the subject, valuable so far as it goes, from 
Prince Maximilian of Wied, Hayden, and Clark in his Si£^ 
ijBt»guage% have assembled brief information of a wide range. 
Later more spécial studies by Mooney, Grinnell. Horsey. and 
others havc hroui^ht together a hoJv of information which is 
chieflN itnpt>rtanl tor revealinij the rieliiiess of the field and the 
almost uiier lack ttf knoulcdge Nx hieli still exists regarding the 
subject but trom u hiclï certain gênerai conclusions are deducibie. 

The tribes among which this particular form of cérémonial 
organization is known to have existed in greater or less devel- 
opment, are the three Village tribes of the upper Missouri : the 
Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara ; the Crow ; the Western Sioux ; 
the three Bhckfoot tribes ; the Aiapaho and Gros Ventre ; the 
Cheyenne ; the Kiowa ; the Kiosva-Apache ; and probably the 
Selish I-'lalhcad. There are almost certainiy other tribes, such 
as the Sarcee, which also possessed ihisorgani/ation, and others, 
such as tlie Omaha and f'onkaand Sac and l'ox, which possessed 
approximations to it. Clark atfirms and Mooney dénies that it 
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existed among* the Comanche. Certain reli^'ious societies 
occurring amonijf some of the adjacent Plains and Prairie iribes, 
such as the Omaha and Ponça, arc essentially of a différent 
nature, and the tribes posscssing only such societies caniiot lie 
iiicluJcU aaioiif^ ihosc which have developeU ihc tonn of organ- 
ization hère considercd. Ainong the Omaha, for instance, 
thèse religious societies coasisted af persons in supernatural 
communication, either privalely or by means of their initiation 
into the society, with some object as power, such as the bear, the 
bufialot or the horse. They are therefore, whatever other 
features they may possess, primarily associations of shamans, 
and are at bottom thoroughly différent in nature from societies 
whose membership was dépendent upon ai^e. purchase. or 
simple admission, but never upon indi\iJual supernatural 
expériences, anJ of which sex eral were usually combined into a 
séries ilirougli which liic iiidividual fiassed conseculively , 
Shamanistic societies in the Plains région were not confîned to 
the Omaha and Ponka. Miss Fletcher has given an account of 
an Elle Mystery of the Ogallala Sioux which is of this type. It 
is very probable that in some instances in the Plains area the 
two classes of reliurious societies nterged into one another ; but 
their essential différence, and tlioir distinctness, in the great 
majority of cases, musi be clearly kepi in mind if confusion as 
to ihc true cliaracter of each is to lie avoided. 

One of the foremost dillicuhies presented by a citmparative 
e\Hinliiali<Mi of the available mascria) rc^ardins^ the siXMetv- 
cercmoiiies IS in their naines. Many of thèse names seeni to i>e 
translatable only wîth dit)îculty, so iliut white informants Itave 
at times used descriptive terms. Through this it has been 
brought about that cérémonies which undoubtedly correspond in 
différent tribes, or even are the samc cérémonies in one tribe, 
have been differently named. Another side on which information 
is very imperfcct is the consécutive corder of societies or céré- 
monies w iihin c ich tribe. In Si>me tribes, as the Arapalio. the 
âge i>f tlie indi\ idual is the factor tliat primarily detertnincs his 
artiliation xuih caoh societ\ . In such cases the order of the 
societies is o\ course of the highesi importance and i^ usually 
readii) «.»l)t hik J if inquiry is made. Among other tribes, as the 
Cheyenne, ..gc Iniars no relation to alHliation with the societies, 
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and the tndividual seems to bcloni^ to but one, and to peiform 

its ceremony, ail his life. In still other cases, as among the 
northcrn Plains trilies, a^e is an imp(.>rtant factor but not the 
only one, since the accounts gi\ LMi largely cmphasi/e purchase 
as the elcnicni iipon uhich mcmhcrship most directiy dépends. 
Some inforniaïus havc tailcd io rcali/c iliai ihe cérémonies form 
a consécutive age-series in iribes where this is the case» and in 
conséquence the présentation oftheir information isconfused. 

When comparisons are made as best they can be under 
thèse circumstances, it appears that the (hree Villages tribes and 
the Crow form a group whose scheme of organization and séries 
of cérémonies are closely alike, and that this group can probably 
be rej^arded as the principal center of influence, as re^jards this 
institution, amoiif^ the l'iains tribes. The four tribes in îlits 
jjroup aU possoss four important cérémonies : ihose of the Dog 
Society, tlic \'oun^ Ho^s, the Kawiis, and the Huils, wlule 
three of the four possess the Kii-i ox and ilie llall-Shaved 
societies. The Arapaho and Gros Ventre form a group distinct 
from the Village ^roup. The Cheyenne cérémonies, whîch 
include équivalents of the Arapaho, Gros Ventre, Kit-Fox, 
Crooked-Lance, Cra^y, and Dog dances, and the regalia used in 
thèse dances, présent many sîmtlarîtîes to those of the Arapaho, 
though fundamentally their nature, throu^h their not constitu- 
tintî a séries whose niembership is dépendent upon a_i^e, seems 
to hc raJicalIx Jiiicrent. The Blackfoot tribes must perhaps be 
rcu;.irv.tcd «is Uuinmjjf a third ijfroup. Tiieir cérémonies show 
siinilarilies lo liuKse of the Ar.ipaho, but probal>ly more to 
those dances of the X'illage group whicii liie Arapaho lack. 
The Western Sioux possess the Dog and Raven societies, 
but most of their others, if the accounts and names given can be 
relied upon, are more or less peculiar to thernselves. Their 
cérémonial organisation clearly bears relation to that of the 
Village tribes, but not lo that of the Arapaho. The Kiowa also 
havc cérémonies that are in lartîc measure peculiar to themseivcs. 
The nearest analoj^ues of the Kiowa cérémonies seem also to be 
found not amonj,' the neitrl>borin^ Arapaho but amonj^' the 
\'illa|;,'e tribes. It tluis appears that ail lines of relationsliip 
unité m the X'illagc group. 

In considering the distribution of the separate societies and 
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cérémonies» much difficulty is encountered from the confusion 
of names ihat bas hccn nienttoned. Certain of the more promi- 
nent or typical socteties, however, agrée frequentty even in their 

names, and to the number of their iindoubicJ occurrences can 
be aJJcd socioties i:fivcn iinder a ditfercni naine liut which are 
so dcscritK-J as to kav o no doubi of their siniilarity. 

Of widcsi di.suibuuon i.s the Hoj^ society, aiso known as 
Old I3ogs and Rca) Do^js, or described aîi consisting of mcn 
wearing owl head-dresses or scarfs that can be pinned to the 
ground and carr> i ng rattles. So far this society has been found 
among ail tribes possessîng the form of organization under 
discussion. It seems afso to be the only society which occurs 
thus universally, It is aiways one of the more important 
societieSf usually having a place in the middle or towards the end 
of the séries, tliat is to shv, comprisiniT men of mature âge 
roi vei be\ onJ the pou er of t'ijLThti nu;^ and of tlie time of life when 
their mihtary renown would be grcaiest. On the other hand it 
appears rarely to be the last society of the séries, that of the 
very old mcn. Among the Lheyenne, who ha\ e no âge séries» 
the Dog Society is said to be numericatly the largest and to be 
considered the most important. The popular name for the entire 
military^ceremonial organiution among the Plains tribes in 
gênerai, •« Dog Soldîers is derived from this society. 

One of the next most e(immon societies is that of the Kit- 
Foxes, which is foimJ both in the Arapaho-Cheyenne, the 
Village-Crow, the Hhiekloot. and otfier groups. It is usually 
a society of young men, rarely occurring elsewhere than in the 
beginning or middie of the séries. 

The Small Dog, \'ouni: Hc^g, or Fool Dog society is 
characteristic of the \"illage-Ciov\ group, whcre it seems to be 
anticipatory of the Dog Society, either immediately preceding 
this or near the very beginning of the séries of cérémonies. 

A Raven, Crow, or Blackieg society hasa wide distribution, 
except in the Arapaho-Cheyenne group, where it is not found. 
This ceremony secms sometimes to come earty and somettmes 
laie in the séries. 

A Bull Head-dressor I lorn society. cliaracierîzed by hiiffalo 
head-dresses, i.s alsc^ common, though chieHv northern in 
distribution, being found among the \ illage-Crow tribes, ihe 
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Blackfeet, and the Cheyenne. The Arapaho lack this ceremony. 

A Society of Real Men, Soldiers, or Enemies, is found 
among the Arapaho, Blackfeet, and Village tribes. It is diffi- 

cuU to détermine the extension of this Society on account of the 
vagucness or difficuhy of translating most of its names. h ts 
aiso probable that thèse names are applicd to societies and céré- 
monies of différent character. Thev have in common, howcver, 
the fact that they generally dcsignate only societies weli advan- 
ced în the séries. 

Societies characlerized by crookeU lances eKcur in a number 
of tribest though probably thèse lances are used in conn^tion 
with différent societies in différent tribes. It is also likely that 
crooked lances have a wider distribution on the plains than the 
présent form of cérémonial organisation. 

Another society ihat is found amongseveral tribes is thatof 
the Half-shaved Heads. 

The Fool or Crazy Society is well developed among the 
Arapaho nnd Gros Ventre. It is douhtful whfihor thore is <-i 
full équivalent either of the eerenioin or oi ihe name in other 
tribes, but it is certain thaï sociciics and cérémonies presenting 
many analogies occur in a number of tribes. It is only nccessary 
to mention the Pire dance of the Cheyenne and the Fool Dog 
and Mot Water societies or the Village-Crow group. 

A number of other societies occur in more than one tribe. 
Such are the Club, Tomahawk, or Sword Society, and the 
Flies. But too little is yei known of these, as well as of a 
considérable number of societies passing under names peculiar 
to one tribe, to make a comparative discussion of them profitable 
al présent. 

A niimher of tribes possess one or more wonicn':» .«iocieties 
paralleling iliose of ihc nicn. The .Arapaho and Gros Venue 
have but one such society, the .Mandan and llidaisa three or 
four. Among the Blackfeet, Sioux, Cheyenne, and Kiowa, 
women*5 societies are not mentioned, although in some of these 
tribes, as the Cheyenne, a limited number of women, usually 
two or a multiple thereof, take part in certain of the cérémonies 
of the men's societies. The most important \vt>man's society is 
that of the Buffalo, or more specia!!\ W'hite Cow. Amotij; 
the Arapaho and Gros Ventre the only society is thus called ; 
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amontj the V'i!!a*:fe tribcs, it \s probably the last and thereforc 
most important socictx in the womcn's séries. It is probable 
that a Iniftalo or W'hite Cow ccrcinonv pertoriiu'd b\- woincn 
liad a wiiier dislribulion than ibe age-society form ol urgani/.a- 
tion« since such a dance is menUoned among the Wînnebago. 

A characteristic of this cérémonial organisation whicii has 
been brought out most fully in the case of the Arapaho, but 
which is represcnted aiso in a number of other tribes, such as 
the Kiowa, Cheyenne, and Mandan, is the existence of distinct- 
ions or dcgrees within the society. Thèse do not represent 
ditïerencos of proficiency or supernatural advancement, but are 
evidenilv an ouii^rowth and turtlur developmcnt of tlie ijeneral 
ori^ani/inj^ lendency which has resulied in the sv .stcin ot sol.•i^.'ti^.'^. 
Thèse degrees of rank may lie in part reservcU lor liie pariicular 
individuals in a society responsible for the performance of its 
ceremony on a particular occasion, and atleast, often areawarded 
as a récognition of bravery and distinction ; but on the whole 
thev serve no real function other than their own existence and 
the élaboration of the organization and its rîtual. They do much 
therefore to sct off the society-ccrcmonials from the Sun Dance 
and oiher cérémonies of ihe same tribes. It is évident that a 
carefiil sludv of thcsc doijfroes of rank ami their rciifalia will do 
much to brinj^^ out the tiuc naturi' ol iIk' entire System. 

A side o( this i>r^ani/.aLu>n that lias been but httle dweit 
upoii, alihougli il is boih striking and nucrcsiing, is liie tempo- 
rary giving away of wi\'es of members to the old men or cérémo- 
nial grandfathers or fathers who arc in charge of the observances 
of each society. The usual idea seems to be that this giving 
away is part of the payment made to the old men for their 
instruction ; but it is évident that this explanation does not 
exhaust the conceptions clustering in the minds of ihe Indians 
about rhe act. is regarded as one of the most holy and 

bénéficiai in the entire system of observances connected with the 
ori,'ani/ativ>n. This feature is weil developed both in the 
Arapalio and in the \'iilage groups, and prol)ably extends to 
other tribes. 

The précise factor that détermines membership in the 
societies is of the greatest importance to an understanding of the 
whole System. As has been stated, there can be no doubt that 
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this factor varies accordin^ lo the tribe. Among the Arapaho 
and (»ros Ventre, it is primarilv while among^ the closelv 

allied Chevenne ai^c is not a deieni 1 1 n^^ clcnioiil at ail. Amon^ 
the Arapaho and Ciros Ventre ihc socictics scarcely have the 
character of limiied organizalions which indu iduals are at liberty 
to join or not to join. They are group of men of the samc âge 
to which al] men of that âge in the tribe are suppcsed to belong. 
A man not taking part with his age-mates in their social and 
cérémonial functions, in other words holding aloof from his 
proper society, is regarded as unmanly, and* so to speak, not a 
true citizen. The entire body of age-mates graduâtes with the 
advance of years from one society and ceremony into the next, 
and that at one time, so that theoreticallv. and no donbt for the 
most part actually, every member of the tribe, if only he lives 
long enough, p;isses automatically, as it wcrc, through the 
entire System. Ai liïe same time, while this is the prevaiiing 
impression given by the Arapaho and Gros Ventre organization, 
the performance of a new ceremony in the séries, which is the 
sign or équivalent of admission to the next higher society, takes 
place only under direction of and instruction by older men, 
known as the " grandfathers • — " fathers " in other tribes — of 
the dancers, who have previousiy passed through the stage 
which the noviîiates are enterinj^ : and thèse older men arc 
always paid In- thcir i^-^randchildreii. - i here is thus also an 
clément of purchase, and however this inay be overshadowed in 
the largcr scheme of organization by ilu- tactor of agc. it cxists 
and must not lie lost sight of. It is quite possible that even 
among tribes like the Arapaho the payment to the grand&thers 
may sec m the more signifîcant and essential élément to the indi- 
vidual at the moment when he îs passing from one society 
to the other and has this particular change in mind rather than 
the organization of the séries as a whole. Among the Village- 
Crow tribes the payment is undoubtediy a prominent feature, as 
it îs constanlly mentioned. D' Clark Wissier savs the same of 
the Blackfcet. AmoiiL: thèse tribes it scenis in fact as if mem- 
bcrsliip into tlie siicccs^i^e societies uere purcliased by individ- 
uals, affiliation being connccicd with the possession of the 
regalia belonging to a society. It would also appear that an 
individual can pass or usually dœs pass from one society to the 
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iitixt at is pleasLire, and noi in a body with ail his a^c-mates. It 
is even stated in the case of certain of thèse northcrn tribes that 
a man can retain his membership in someof the eariter societies 
after Iiaving purchased his admission into higher ones, and thus 
belong at one time to several. At the same ttme the âge factor 
is of inifK>rtance here aiso, as one society is at least ordinarily 
entered only after al) the precedini; ones in the séries have becn 
passed through. W'hat, finally, llie factorsdetermining memlîer- 
sliip are in trtbcs like the Che\'enne, where ajje pla\ s no part and 
yet thero is no mention ot individual supernatural expériences as 
a prerci-iui^itc, resLs lo be ascertained. It i^ eicarthat whcrc the 
System is found in fairly pure fornt, as il is anuMi^ aliout a do/en 
Plains trîbeSt there are alwaysat least two Retors — âge or pro- 
gression in the séries, and purchase or payment, — and probably 
others, upon which membership and consequently the whole 
System are dépendent. It remains to détermine in future studîes 
the précise influence of each of thèse foctors, and whether 
the several tribes diifer as much from one another in the relative 
importance of thèse factors as novv appears, or whether the diver- 
gences mav not be parîiallv due tc^ difTerences in the preconcep- 
tions, or .subsci.jiienil) niaintained hrst impressions, with which 
inquirers h.iv c approacbed the snbjeci. 

Anoilier maiier, and iltat ihc mosi important of ail, the 
relation which this System of age-organization bears to the life 
as a whole of the tribes among which it exists, is eci iia 1 iy obscure. 
It is clear that the organization is everywhere cérémonial. It 
is also clear that it has everywhere référence to war, as is 
indtcated by the popular name " Dog-Soldiers • or >• Soldiers. » 
It is also certain that in many if not ail cases the societies possess 
fiinctions of a social nature, such as policiniqf tfie camp, directing 
the buffalo hunt, and giiidiiis^ or :L;uar(.iiiiL; tlic inarch. In the 
miscell.iiH'oiis <iccumulation ol Know ledge that has eharacteri/.ed 
the subjcct, one wriier has pariiculari\ obsci vcd onc ot thèse 
classes of functions, and others have noted others. Thus the 
System has been variously designated as one of military societies, 
of associations with police functions, and of progressive religious 
cérémonies. It is évident that ail such single conceptions fat! 
short of the truth. There is very tittle doubt that the relative 
importance of the several sphères of action of the societies, — 
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civil, militarv, and relijjious, — Jiiïcrcd amon^ différent tribes ; 
but there is also no doubt that observers havc diffcrcd cqually 
in their interprétation and their emphasis according to their point 
of view. The matter is complicated by the fact that the societies 
as a body compnsed at least a majority of the adult men, often 
perhaps ail the men, of a tribe, so that certain functions of one 
kind might seem to be exerciscd by the organisation of one of its 
parts, whcreas ofiicially and actually the exercise of lliese 
functions mij^hi really be a coincidence. In such case.s it is 
impvortant to ascertain detïnitelv whclhcr in the minds ot ihe 
Indians thcinsclves ihc pcrlormajice of such respecti\e!y civil, 
military, or rehjjious acts is or i.s not officially the lunciion ot a 
societ)' or the or|;ranization : whether such exercise appears to 
be fundamentally connected with the organization in its nature 
and purposes, or is merely an accidentai outgrowth of the 
circumstance that the orp^anization as a whole is so nearly 
équivalent with the tribe. It is possible that we shall never be 
able to say positively that this system is primarily either civil, 
military, or rehjLjious, and that its other functions are subséquent 
and subsidiarv Jcvelopments ; for thcrc nuist nearl\' from the 
be^innin^ ol its existence havc bcen inorc or icï.s iiUL'imiiii^hnijf 
o( its varions siJes and phases. At the saine time it is ot tlie 
highesi importance to détermine imi-jariialiy, and without precon- 
ceptions, the relative significance and influence of each of the 
several sides of activity of this complex and widely ratified 
organisation. 

There are needed first of ail more facts, and they are needed 

l)adly. But the time is past in the study of this subject when 
the isolated accumulation of t<K i i snfHcicnt. An appréciation 
of ail possible si^nitîc.inces ot ilic data obtained is an equal 
csscntial. The observ er iiiust not onl\' kni>\v what bas already 
heen learned, but iiuist reali/e what tliere mav be for htm to 
learn and what ihc possil)ihiics ot its sii^Miiticancc may be. 
Off-hanU interprétations based on individual impressions will only 
distort the record of neur data. Observations made after a 
comparative study of the available knowledge, and with a full 
conception of the problems and possibilities of the subject» will 
alone lead to information productive of a true understanding of 
this interesting institution. 
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OF HUMAN SACRIFICE 

Profcweur à rUaivernilé Nonh Western, Chicago 



Kthnolo^isls havc been lon^ auare that manv \ ears u^o liie 
Skidi band of thc Pawncc sacrilîced on certain occasions a 
maidcn captured from a tribe of the enemy, Three fragmcnury 
acoounts of thîs sacrifice have becn preserved ('). While each 
has a basis of truth in it, no one is satisfactory or may be consid» 
ered as attemptinfr to give a fui] account of the ceremony. 
Although the last sacrifice scems to have been made before 1840* 
knowledge of niany détails of thc ceremony is still preserved by 
two priests of the Skidi. and two women still live who claim to 
have seen the ceremony. 

The account here presentcJ is hasc^l mi invihs wliich are, 
to a certain extent. oxplanaiory of ihc ccrcnionv, a description 
of tiic ccrcnu>n\ ohtaincd from Koaminjj Scoui, one of the 
priests above alluded to, supplemented by certain information 
obtaîned from the two women who saw the ceremony when - 
giris, and personal observations on three abbreviated cérémonies 
which have been held withîn the last five years. The assistance 
rendered by Mr. James R. Mûrie in the study of the ceremony 
has been very ^reat. 

Thc account of thc ceremony w hich is here presented should 
be regarded as mereiy an outline. A full discussion of the 

<i) S e ; McKkwkv & Hau., ffishuy ^ tke indian Tnbes ^ Sorth 
America, Vol. i, pp. i^b-j. 

ScHOOLCfTAPr, li^&rmatiù» /\i'sf>,u iinir tke ffistory, Condition and Prot- 
pects <tf ifii- Indiitn Trilus ttf Iht' l nilt ti Stalt'x. \\ p. 77. 

De s m El, LvUt-rs and Skeichts, in Thwaites' Earijf Western Traveh, 
VoL XXVII, pp. 209.210. 
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cercmony, wilh sonj^s, myths, etc., will forni part of the author's 
account of ihc ethnolo^v of thc Pawnec, whtch is heini^f preparcd 
under thc auspices of the Carnegie Institution oi W'ashiiij^^ton. 

Thc actual ccrcinom ol sacrifice scciiis lo be based upon 
certain PavMiec conceptions einlH>dicd in a niyth which occurs 
among the Skîdi in many variants, several of whîch have been 
recorded (■). 

In substance this tate relates that of many suitors of a village 
in the east who wooed a maiden in thc west, none ever returned. 
Becoming suspicious, the Morninj^-Star, Mars, aocompanied by 
tlic Sun, his brother ; or. accordtn^^ to anothcr \crsion, Mer- 
cury, his little brotiier, Uic Morniu^-Star carrxintj the Sun in 
thc form of a ^lobe of fire in lus tnoccasin, iravelled west, lurcd 
onward by thc Eveniag-Star or Venus. During^ ihis joumey, he 
successfully encounters (en obstacles» which var}* aocording to 
the différent versions, being^ not unlîke those encountered in 
other forms of this wide-spread épisode of an obstacle race. 
As he overcomes thèse obstacles with his war-club or bail of 
fire, the woman exclaims that he has overcome her fathers, 
brothers, etc., namini,' in ail tlie ten ^roups of rclationships 
which are recoj^nizcd by the Skidi to-da\' as forminjjf thc hasis of 
relationsliip bv kin. Aftcr he encounters thc maiden. avIJitional 
t.isks .ire imposcd, such as the brinj^ini; ut thc baby-boaid \v liich 
is ^uarded by tu nies in liie form of hoi lire, the otter skin, tJie 
otter tyin^ strin^s, the bulialo robe, and a wildcat's skin, ail 
forming part of the cradie. Thèse secured, on successive 
nîg^ts as the men approach the wowen, monsters, such as 
serpents, bears, mountain lions, etc., are encountered and 
overcome. Whereupon it appears that a you ng corn plant is in 
tlic place of the Hvening-Star*s genetalia, and a squash blossom 
of the Moon's. Thèse overcome. it remains finally to overcome 
the teeth within, wheretipon the Hvenini::-Star beconics symbolic 
of the sacrifice of a maiden to the Morninfj;;-.Siar. 'F'he icsuii 
of their union is a giri, the fîisi to be placed upon eartl), which 
is crcaled to receive hcr ; ihe rc.^uli oi liie uiuon of the Sun and 

(i) See : Nos. b, janU 39, J'Af .\hihohj(;y 0! (lut Paumrr, No». 6 und 7, 
TVuditions of the Skidi Pawtiee. 
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Moon is a boy, who becomes the husband of this girl. Such, 

in oiitline, are thc main incidents of the î'i 

Hdorc dcscrihins^ the ceremony, it may bc noled that tlicre 
is reason to Ixîlieve that an abbreviaied form of the ceremony 
was hcld cach wintcr in December, at which time the ritiial 
only was sung and the .smokc offerinj; pcrformcd. If thc 
assumption is correct that this ceremony in gênerai represents 
a solstice ceremony, this abbreviated winter performance corres- 
ponds to the abbreviated performance of the Hopi cérémonies 
which are held in the correspondtng period. 

It is said that the ceremony was not performed each year, 
but only when Mars was the mortiiiii::-star ; and especially only 
when ihe Mornini^'-Star inclicated to the tribo that ho Jesired the 
ceremony to bc pcriormed. This hc did 1)\ appearing to some 
onc in n \ ision or dream, insiruciinj^ him 10 capture a maidcn 
lor ihc sacrihce. Such an individual at once makc» known the 
import of his vision, gocs to tlic kccper of the Mornin^-Star 
altar ; obiains from him the so^atled warrior*5 costume, and 
accompanied by volunteers, sets out with the deliberate purpose 
of capturing a young woman, who should be not less than 
twelve or fourteen, nor more than twenty, years of âge. When 
the camp of the enemy bas been sighted, the warriors at night 
prépare a cicared space which, in the ceremony, corresponds to 
the tipi : the warrior's costume is used as an altar t certain songs 
are suni; w hich describc how the Morninj^-Suir travelled to the 
west. W'hcn tlic morniiii^-suir appears late in the iiis^'hi ilicy 
set forth to capuirc ihe maiden, strong in their belief that it will 
be impossible for them to fail. As soon as the maiden is 
seized the name of the Morning-Star is pronounced, thus dedi- 
cating her to him. The party returns to the village, and the 
girl is aX once placed in charge of the chtef of the Morning- 
Star village. 

As soon as convenient, after the return of the vîctorious 

war party, the ceremony is perforined in a tipi especially con» 
strtiftcd for tho purpose, and lasls four da\ s and nights. The 
di'tails of thc rites which are performed durini;;^ this linu' aro iiol 
tullv known. It is certain, however, that thc rcprcsciitati \ es of 
oiher villages are présent in ihcir appropriaie places about the 
circle. The maiden, whose person Is sacredly guarded during 
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the timc of her captiviiv. is assi<]fncd to thc kccpinq- of so<iic 
individual wIk'> sits wiili lier on thc south siJe ot thc tipi. 1 iic 
chief pries! of ilic Moniint^-Siar village sits in thc west of ihe 
lipi, hy his si Je arc othcr priests, among tliem ilie priest of the 
Eveninf4-Star altar. Thc bundlc or altar of the Moming-Star 
is placed in its appropriated place in front of the priests, between 
them and the fireplace* This bundle contaîns, amon^ other 
things, the customary two ears of corn, two hawk skins, pipes, 
a coyote skin quiver, paints, a large flint knife, a war-club, the 
thongs used in tying the girl on the scaHbld, and a long otter 
skin beh which hears from eiijhty to one hundred scalps, said 
to havc bcen takcn from the dilTerent sacrifices. There is also 
on thc altar a lar^jc butidic of small sticks, about a foor in Icn i^tii, 
showintj évidence of ^reat a_i;c, as do the othcr objccts on thc 
allar, which ucic used as tally sticks to record Uie songs wliich 
were sung during the ccremony, 

It seems that during the first three days of the ceremony 
the rites were iargety of the customary formai nature, smoking, 
making ofierings of meat, etc., common to ail bundlc cérémonies. 
During thIs time, presumably certain parts of thc ritual were 
sung. On thc night of the fourtli day thc cvcnts of the ceremony 
move with i^reather rapidity. In addition to the sonj^s and other 
parts of thc ritual, thc maidcn is painted, one-half the hoilv rcd 
atul one-halt black. Chicfs are sent to thc woods for timhcrs to 
hc used in contructin*; the scaftold which they crcct during the 
night cast of the village. Onc of the most interesting of the 
many rites of thc niglit is the destroyîng dance of one of the 
priests about the lodge, during which he oblitérâtes four colored 
circles. 

During this night, a big fire is maintained in thc tîpi upon 
which are placed four long, round logs, about six inches in 
diameter. Thèse arc placed on the fîre so that their ends meet 
in the ccntcr ctf the lire place, their other ends projecling towards 
the four directions. At a certain titne each of thc fotir priests of 
the village of the four directions, takes one of ihcsc pôles, and 
as thc inaidcn stands by the altar. directs thc hl.i/m<4 end toward 
hcr body, thc four indicating the armpits and groins. The 
maiden has then placed about her a blanket of carefully tanned 
elk skin, and the ceremony in the lodge is at an end. 
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The procession is tormed, coriaiii pricsis liciii!^' cspccially 
costumed, and ail proceed to flie place w liicli hn> hcon propared 
for the sacrifice, east oi thc \ illaijc. Tiic procession i.->. loUoued 
by the leaders of the différent villages, and at the place of the 
sacrifice the entîie village is présent. 

The scaffold consists of two long upright pôles, placed 
north and south, the one at the south of cottonwood and the 
one at the north of elm. Thèse represent respecdvety day, 
Fools-the-Coyotes siar and the Sun, and nicjht, the Hij^'-BIack- 
Meteoric-star and the Black star, Near ihe uppci VnJ tlicse 
iwo pôles are connected by a crossbar of willow, lied lo iho 
stMitli polo h\' wildcat ihongs, ti> the north piilc by otier skin 
iiiv>ii^s. l)v)un iicar the earth the two upriyliLs have fastcned 
to ihem four additional crossbars winch, bej^inning wiih (hc 
top, are willow, cottonwood, box hcider and elm. Thèse arc 
symbolic of the four directions and are £astened to the uprights 
by thongs of animais which, on account of color, etc., are 
symbolic of the four directions ; they are the wolf, wildcat, 
mountain lion and bear. The two upri^hts stand in a rectan- 
gular-shaped excavation \vhich is Hned wiih eagle feathers. 

l'ho maiden is compclled lo mount the four lower steps, Of 
rounds, and stand upon the top one ; lier liands are tiod to the 
upper crossbar 1)\ means of clk skin thonL,'s, lier feet beinj^^ ticd 
lo the top-niost of the four lower crossbars. Her blanket is 
renioved, and a nian rushes up from a hollow in the east, bearin^ 
in his hand a blazing brand with which he touches her in Ihe 
groins and armpits. Another man appi caches and touches her 
gentiy with a war*club in the left groin ; he is followed by three 
other men, the first touching her with a war-club in the other 
groin, and the other two in the armpits. Then the man who 
captured the ^\r\ approaches from the east, bcarinj,^ a bow and 
arrow which belonj^ to whai is known as the Skull bundie ; he 
shouts a war crv and shoots the maiden in îhc hoart. TIu- «.hicf 
priest opens the llioracic cavitv of the maLlen w iih ihe lliru kiiile 
from ihe ahar, and. fhrusliii^ his luiiid insis.le, bcsmears lus lace 
with blood. Ail ihe ujcn, women and childrcn press forward 
now and aim each to shoot an arrow îitto the body. The 
spectators cirde about the scafiTold, four times, then disperse. 
The priests remain« and one of them removes atl the arrows 
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from the botly and places them in four piles about the scafFoId, 
where thev are left. In ilie meaiuinie blooJ from the maiden 
hua been allowed to drop on the heart and tondue of a buffalo, 
which are burnt beneath the body. The body is untied and 
taken east of the scafTold where it is placed on the ground, the 
head toward the east, and final songs and rituals are sung, in 
which it is described how the body is eaten by différent animais 
and finally lurns into earth. 

The svmboliîim of the ceremony is very extensive, and the 
above brief acconnt of the ccrenionv ^îvcs httle idea of the 
magnitude or importance of the ceremony iiself. It would seern 
that while priniarih ilie cerenionv is performed in obédience to 
a comniaiiJ of [lie Morning-Siar, its rcal sij^nitîcance lies in the 
fact that the appea.sing of this deiiy nol only prevcnts the 
consumption of this earth thnough the fire of the sun, but causes 
the tife of the earth to be renewed'; even the earth itself is 
oonceived of as being reborn. In this respect the ceremony 
resembles the Sùn-Dance of some Plains tribes ; in other respects 
it bas many points of similarity with the Soyal ceremony of the 
Hopi. It mav not, in any sensé, be regarded as the New Fire 
ceremony, ihat is performed early in the spring. 
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OF THE SKIDI PAWNEE 

PAK Gkokue-A. Uuksay 
ProfMienr A l'Uaivenité Kortb WeMern, Chicago 



Tm: ViLLAOK. — The Skidi wcrc or^anizetl on a village 
basis, of which at least thirteen are known to have existed. 
Thèse villages were endogamous wtth desceni through the maie 
line. No furthur division into septs or minor groups has been 
discovered. The function of the village seems chiefly to have 
Ixcn the régulation of marriajxc and the guarding of the sacred 
object, always con.sistin^ of a hundle which, with its contents, 
formed an altar ahout which rites were performcd whcn the 
\ illai^'"e hatl its own spécial ccrcnum ies. '["hc iniiix'ithinl villa^'es, 
apparentiy were hIm"», \o a certain exleiit. iinoUcJ iii ihc pi.)liucs 
of the iribe, aliiiouj^li iheir luiiclion uas primarily social and 
religious, in which there wa& a strong association of thèse two 
ideas. Each village aiso had its owii warriors* organisation into 
which, however, thére was no formai initiation. Thèse organ- 
isations were not graded acconling to rank or âge as were those 
among the Arapaho, and they may be considered as having their 
mythologie origin in the bundte or altar which held the trîbe 
tojjether. The mariage rcf^ulaiion seems to have been deter- 
mined by the désire lo keep the sacred bundie within (he villni^e. 
While the villaijfe possesseJ boih social and rcii^^ions tunetioni», 
it would seem thaï its lundanu ntal function was nlualistie. 

The villages abovc spokeii ot were really made up ofgroups 
or dusters of lodges, held together by a common name, and 
possessives at least one great ceremony. The groiips of 
houses forming villages did not necessarily join one another to 
forme a large compact tribal town. Often they were scattered 
according to the configuration of the country, but ail were 
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within a short distance oi onc aiioilicr. Wlicn tlic !oJ:^es of one 
villaj^'c joincd those of another, thc bounUary was inJîcaicU by 
the cache holes whicb where placed in rows at the back of the 
loJges. 

Each village possessed its own lîelds of corn and puRipkins« 
ownership in which was allotted by the village chief. In case 

of thedcath of a family the land was rcdtstributed. Each village 
aiso maintained its own burial ground. 

The most important village seems to havc been that of the 
l-\'ur Bands. In thi^ \ l!1ai4\' woro f^-'ur hundle'^. each one tvpical 
of a cardinal pi>ini, 1 Ik- iLin.iiiimt; \ illa^t. s, arranj^ed in <>rder 
of tlieir importance, arc as ft.)llu\v.s : C\ nii. i villa^fc, One-Half 
village, \"ilIa^c-on-ihc-Hill, Big-Klk village. Littlc-Hlk village, 
Village>in-the-Ravine, Village^in-the-Bottom, Buffato-SkulJ- 
Painted village, VillageH>n-the«Wooded'-Hill, Fools^he^Wolves 
village, PumpkinAMne village and Wolves-Standing-in-Water 
village. Some of thèse villages have become extinct, namely, 
the l'*our Hand villaj^e, One-Half village, Big-Elk village, and 
Fools-the-Wolvei>, and a few Others are almosi extinct. 

On certain occasions the Skidi met as a trihc. Such 
occasions, as a rule, were associated with tribal cci cnii)nies, 
durinj^ which the prii--t s t.»r chiefs, représentatives *^f eacli \ illai^ife, 
met in a ccrcnuuual iodj^e. On such v>ccasions the représen- 
tatives of each one of the villages above named sai in a certain 
place. Thus in a certain ceremony, the représentatives, four in 
numbcr, of the Four-Band village would sit in the west, while 
on the north side of the lodge would be arranged ail the 
remaining représentatives of villages except the last four, sîtting 
in the order in which they have been named, frorn east to west. 
Of the rcniaining four village represetitatives. the lasi two had 
no righls m the tribal lodge, and ihe next to the last two sat on 
ihe houth sidt* in t!ie lodge. 1 iiis arrangement of village 
rcpresentaiiv es >ccins to ci^rrespond to the relative position of 
the bands in ilie canïp circle of (he Chcyennc and Arapalio and 
certain others of the Plains tribes. 

TiiK Familv.- -The lodges of thc Pawnee were very large 
and might hold scveral families, among u'hich there might be 
relatîonship ; or it might be that the families dweit together from 
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mutual arrantifement for sakc ol ccnvenience. 'l'Iio Pawnee 
conception ot laiiiiK (sittinj^-witli-one'.s-^itïsprint;) sccnis to have 
l">ecn ihai ot luishand, wifc or wives, aiul cliiklren. 

Usually marriages amoiig ihe SkiUi uorc laie, the woiuaii 
being, as a ruie, twemy anU the man being old enough to have 
achîered success on the hunt, or, prefcrably, distinction on the 
war-path. Until the a^e of puberty» chîldren were allowed to 
play freely without restraint. After the âge of puberty the giri 
wa.s carefully guarded. 

Marriages, as a ruic, were arranged, not by tlie young 
people, but by tlie boy's uncle, who inform him when in their 
estimation hc lias reached a properagc, and tell him of thechoice 
lliey have made for hts wife. The young man is sent to the girl's 
, lodge with a priest, \\ lio l>ears the invitation. The décision resls 
vviih the girl's maternai uncle. l'he ceremony of marriage is 
conciuded by the couple siiting side by side on a buiitalo robe 
and bcing addressed by the girl's unde and by the priest, after 
which follows the distribution of tlie présents made by the bride- 
groom*5 relatives. 

Potygamy was often practiced, depending, as a rute, upon 
the ability of the luisband to support more than one wife. When 
a man married theeldesi of several sisters, he had daim upon the 
remaining sisters of t!ie farnilvanJ usually married them as they 
bccame of âge. l'Iic ^^rcaiesl numher of wives known to have 
been held by one inji\idual is ei^lii. misters of iwo tamilies, 
The formai marriage ceremony witii tlie second, and adduiv>nal 
wives, was not pcrformed. A réstricteU form of polyandry was 
recognized when a yt>ung man, becoming of agc. was granted 
the rights of husband in his mother's brother*s wife*s lodge. 

Divorce was said to have been rare. A man left his wife 
if she proved unfaithful. Her relatives, however, might prépare 
a feast for him; should he accept the relationship continued as 
before. Should a man prove unfaithful, his wife's mother or 
grandmother miglit drive him from the lodge. 

widow nunuii'. for at least a year. This period might 
be extended to o or inoro vcars should her husl)aiid have been 
a piominent man in llie uibc. It is cxpcclcJ al llic end of the 
mourning period that the widow will bccome the wife of the 
decea$ed*s younger brother or the wife of her husband*s sister*$ 
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son. Widowers moumed two or three years, and very often did 
not remarry. A widower's children are caied for by the wîfe's 

mothcr. 

Whitc inarriage was within tho village group, marriage 
witli nuar kin was strictiy lorbiddcn. 

Tliere arc ten classes of bloodkin^hip ; for the woman, 
^'ranUmoihcr, mothcr, grandson or Uaughter, sister, aaJ son or 
daughter ; for the man, ^jrandfather, father, uncle, nephcw, 
and bnother. As a resuit of this groupi ng of blood relationstiips, 
a younger brother may sustain the relationship of husband to an 
elder brother*s wife. Brothers and sisters are not intimate, and 
ne ver address each other excepc when he asks her to mend hîs 
mcccasins. 

The arrangement of bcJs in a large communal loilge varîed . 
according to the relationsliip i>r degrec ot iniimacv among the 
familles rcprcsciilcd. J he beds of the children. as a ruie. were 
at the west side of the lodge near tite allât , wliiie thosc of the 
old peoplc wcrc near ihe enlrance of the lodge. 

The iNOiviDUAL. — The position of an îndividual in Skidi 
Society was dépendent upon birth to a large extent, though one 
could rise in rank by the performance of notable deeds. 

A girif on reachîng the âge of puberty, was cared for by her 
grand m other. 

During prcgnancy, husband and wife observe certain restric- 
tions, espcciailv is rhc use of a knife lorbidden. 1 lic\ imist 
refrain from driiikiii;^ Iront a horn spoon, etc. 1 lie liusliaiui 
musi refrain frotu killing any animaiiî excepi for tood, in whicli 
case hc must jump over them after they have been slain. 
Violation of thèse or other taboos on the part of husband or wife 
cause prématuré death or déformation of the child. 

During childbirth, the husband leaves the lodge and may 
not see his wife for four days. She is cared for by an old 
woman who receives pay for her services. The afterbirth is 
placed in a tree. 

The child, immcdiatelv at'ter birth, is washed in warm waier, 
wrapped in a robe anJ placed on a cradle-board. It is said lhat 
ahortion was nevcr pracii^cd cxcepi by unmarried woinen lo 
conccal liie évidence ol guilt. 
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Shortiy after birth, the child îs given a name by ihe old 
midwife, which is suj:fgestcd hy some characteristic of the child, 
siich as Round Eycs, l'atty, \\ hite, Vounq: Rull, Bear's E\ es, 
etc. This name is borne iintil the fatlicr has perfonncd soine 
deed of valor, at whicli time the ciiild is publicly j^iveii a name 
in a formai manner by a priesl who récites a certain ritual. 
Names arc always appropriate. Those of women may be 
distinguished from those of men by a prefix. The individual 
may bear several names du ring life. Names are personal prop- 
erty. 

Five periods of life arc recoj^nized for both mcn nul women. 
Thèse represent the time of babyhood, childhood, ihe time from 
the bc^inning of the âge of puberty until marriage, middie life, 
and old a^e. 

The éducation ot cliildren vvas strict. Comniani.K and 
injunctions were enforced by l)lows. Hducaiioti ot chiidren 
was largely in the hands of the grandparents, girls being taught 
to dress hides, prépare food, and do other work of the women. 
Boys were taught to handle the bow and arrow and to gamble. 
When a boy reached the âge of puberty» he was received ïnto 
the lodge of his maternai uncle, where he is initîated into man* 
hood, and maintaîns the rights of husband until he is marrîed. 

Thk TRinr:. The Skidi consisied of «^roups known as 
villages. The iriiic was a unit, however, on main occasions, 
having common eneniies aiul at least tvvo sacriJ InuKlU'^ or 
altars, whicli were regarded as the propcriy of ilic inhc and not 
of any one village. The tribe posscssed certain civil, militar)' 
and ecdesiastical functions; but the ordinarv afiTairs of life 
were relegated to the village organization. 

Social position among the Skidi was regulated largely by 
birth, and a caste System may be said to have prevailed. 

Among the nobility were the chiefs, priests, medicinc-mcn 
and warriors. The chiefs had their own ceremony and claimed 
allegiance to the Norrh star, who presitles over the council 
circle of stars, Corona. I hcoreticallv. the eldest son of a chief 
inherited his father's postioii, but in fact he was not initiated 
into the Chiefs* society until lie l)ad proved himself worthy. 
The chiefs were supposed to look after the welfare of the tribe 
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at home rathcr tlian IcaJ uai parties abroad. A man mi^ht 
become a famous warrior, but have no claim on the chieftain- 
ship. The council of the chiefs was made up of che représenta 
atives of chtefs of each village. Theoreticallyi they were of 
equal rank. Priests and medicine-men, as a ruie, înherîted their 
positions from their fathers, although an individual of common 
parentage might aspire to be priest or medicinc-man. 

The common people represented probably ]ess than one« 
half of the trihe. and were without influence or power. Their 
lodj^es were smallL-r ihan thi^se of hi^hcr rank ; thc\ liad tew or 
no ponics arul oIil'ii \\ere objecis of charity. On tlie outskirts 
ot iIk- \ ilkii^L- li\ Lj ilic pooresl of the tribe, especially those u ho 
were .si)ci.il ouicasli». 

Disputes were settled amon^ the individuals immediately 
concerned. Boys and girls were taught that they should look 
out for ihemselves. A dispute was terminated generally when 
blood was drawn. The most common cause for dispute secms 
to have been disagreements over gambling. Jealousy among 
wives often lead to personal combats. Among the crimes reco- 
jjfni/ed. that of kilHn^ by bewiichini^ was the most heinous. 
Kapo and adiilter\' were also consttlerod j^reat crniies. !'iuicide 
was considered ii en me, lor it was bebeved f!iaî it wi-»ul^l cause 
famine. Steahn^ was a crime to bc punished by ilie one 
aggrieved. 

Slaves were rarely killed or mistreatcd, and were often 
considered as fuM members of the tribe« marryini; into it. No 
formai rite of adoption of slaves into the tribe is known to have 
existed. 

Stronj;; a'ttachments among young men, either brotliers or 
thom not related, u ère often formed. Thèse friendships often 
lasted throughout hfe. 

The skidi's conceptions of modest\ did noi forhivl the freest 
discii.sMOii liclwcen llu' st-\es of ail âges of ail nialters poriaiiiintr 
to the rel<iLii>iiNhij> i>l ihc sexes. Xeveri hcless, one uho io his 
conversation spoke disrespecttuliy of wonien was known as one 
lacking in decency. One who was careless in his habits of 
eating, who was not clean in his person was known as a fïlthy 
man. The coward was one who was afraid to go on the war- 
path ; he never mourned on the high hills for fear of ghosts ; he 
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lagfr«d behind and hung about the camp, The lazy man was 

thc slow man, who, as a boy, ncvcr carricd watcr, never lookcJ 
aficr the ponics, ncver carricd rtrcwood, and uho ncvcr ran oft 
secretlv with a war partv. l'he stinLf^• man was onc who, wfuMi 
it uas his u ilc's luril U> cook \or tliosc in llic lodi^o, fiirnishi'd lier 
with a scaiil supply of méat, and consunicd mosi ol ihai himself. 
The liar was one who was always deceiving pcople ; hc gi ves false 
alarms when so3utin|{, and is always falsely claiming to have 
seen buf&lo nearby. He was generalty a coward as well and 
oiten when the enemy was sîghted he ran home boasting of his 
dceds. Insanity was unknown, aUhou^h a woinan undcr the 
influence of love medicines was said to be » mixed up ; her 
spirit was not straiirin. 

Thcrc was no triai propcrty cxccpi thc two siicred bundies. 
Villages owned tlicir own Inindlcs, and aooompanyinj:^ cerenio- 
nies, aiso their own biirial grounds aiiU coni tieids. Personal 
propcrty consisled of intercst of the lodge and personal effects, 
such as tools, utensits, etc. Each Êimily owned îts share in the 
corn fîelds. Medicine^men and priests had their own individual 
patches of tobacco. l'heoretically, a woman had no property 
rights ; in fact, however, she owned the lodge tipi and hertools 
and utensils. Chiidren did not inherit personal property, such 
as robes, ponîes, saddic trappin^js, etc. Such property was 
generallv claimed by the sons of the deceased's sisters, though 
it was oficn seized bv thc dcceased'ii brother. 



DANCE FORMS 

OF THE MOQUI AND KWAKIUTL INDIANS 



Formai dances amon^ primitive people are i^enerallv dram- 
atic represeniations in whicli spirits and the licmic dead are 
believed actualK lo lake part. The impersonaiioii dcpL-nds upon 
the bclief tliai by imitating the acts of a pcrson or animai, une 
becomes to sonne degree inbued with the spirit of tbat being. 
By imitating, therefore, the acts performed by the heroes and 
supernatural beings of the spîrit world, one may obtain some 
of their mysterious power. The form the impersonation takes 
wilt dépend upon the vividness with which the beings represented 
are conceived, how they are individualixed, anJ what ideas 
underlic their représentation. î-ike so-callcd ci\ ili/ed drama, 
it will he shapi.'d In the prcvaiHnjjf social customs of the ffroup 
in which il i.s developed aiid will reflect their hi^hesl interest. 

Since the object is tlie practical one ol obtainin^ super- 
natural power to provide for actual nccds, the primitive druma 
may be explained on the basis of the real practical interests, 
social or econoinict of the group in which it ts found. Msthe- 
tically its dramatic form îs the expression of the emotional 
interests of the group. Such forms will be employed as give 
pleasure ; they will be realistic or symbolic accordin^j as the 
récognition of habituai forms or the realization of the actual 
scènes portraved. arouses a;sthctic interest. They will appeal 
11» ilic scnsc of (crror, of awe, or of hiimor accordintif as ihc 
social and économie conditions '^\\c pla\ to such enunions. 

Tlie purpose of this papcr is to sliow how iwo groups, 
sufiictently isolaled to exhibit distinct cuhural types, bave 
developed distinct dramatic forms atong the Unes of their social 
and économie interests. In the Kwakiutl Indians and allied 
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types of thc Northwest coast ot Hritisli America exicnding north 
into Alaska, anJ the Moqui Indiafis of ihe Pueblos of Arizona, 
\vc finJ siich isol.iicJ ^roups, lievelopin*^ uiiJcr wiJcly dillcrciU 
économie conditions. 1 iie published researches of Dr. Franz 
Boas among the KwakiutI, and those of Mr. Jesse Walter 
Fewkes among the Moqui of Tusaya» have been used for the 
détails of the following comparison. 

Primitive people are chiefly interested in obtaining a food 
supply and protection from enemies. Since they know littlc 
about artificial means to secure tliese objects, they seck su[>er- 
natural. Geoj;raphical conditions, thereforc, which détermine 
the footl stipply and corKlitions of défense ot" a i^^ronp, will, to a 
certain extonî, detcnnine ihc \or\n of tlicir dramatic expression. 

The Kuakiuil livc in a dense !y woodcd rej^ion. For tood 
they depetid upon lish, which they catch in nets, and to some 
extent upon sea mammals, with what berries they can gather in 
the woods ; agriculture is not practised. The Moqui live in a 
barc, arid land, which they till for corn ; beans with melon, 
squash, and some fruit are also grown. The KwaktutI fear a 
scarcity of fish ; the Moqui dread a droui^ht. either through 
scarcity of rain or of the winter snow fall which fills thc water 
courses in thc spring, and thc\ dread, also. the heavy thunder 
storms that tear iip the i^rowiiis^ ci^rn lield. Under thèse 
conditions, the Kuakmtl ha\e de\elopcd a tondness for lîshiiii; 
and hunliu^ expéditions \\ hose success dépends up4>ii the 
Personal courage and dextei it\ ot ilie iadividual. The attention 
of the Moqui is centered upon agricultural pursuits, in which 
land is hetd in common and tiUed without personal danger. 
Added to this is the fact that the Kwakiutl» until very recentiy, 
lived perpetually in fear of attack from hostile neighbors, and in 
the hope of glory through the slaughter of their rivais (') ; while 
the Moqui, carly welded together into a peaceful communîty, 
occupied with their crops, and proteeted from hosiilittes by their 
position on high mesas, have long been free from thèse 
atrocilics ot which their earlv hisiory is full. It follows that 
among the Kwakiuil, personal prowess and daring have counled 



(i) Report of the United Staies Nattoiutl Muséum, i%5, p- -^^-i- 
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formuch more than amonjjj the Moqui, and such neeU is reflected 
in their social dcvelopment. The group tie among the Moqui 
îs based upon a community ôf privilèges derived througli a 
common class relationship ; that of the Kwaktutl upon the rank 
of the individual within the group and his ability to represent the 
group in rivalry with an enemy ('). The Moqui village strives 
to secure the common benefits of abunJant rainfalls and rich 
harvests ; the Kwakiuil, to better the social prestige (rf the group 
by pittini^ the wealth of an individual a<:^ainst a rival. The 
cérémonial dances which each sustain are accorUingiy an organ- 
ized effort to secure supernatural .lid tor such ends The 
Moqui dance is communal in torm, the Kwakiuil, individuahstic. 

If we examine first the organisation of Moqui and of 
Kwakiutl dances, this différence becomes apparent. In both 
groups, religious cérémonial is in the hands of secret societies. 
Among the Moqui, each society is referred to a clan ori^n, and 

dramatises in its dance a clan myth which tells how the hero of 
the clan was initiated into the rain rites of tlie totemic brother- 
hood of the under-world, who, by this marriage, became the 
totemic ancestor of the clan (^). Within ilie society, the office 
of hcaJ pricst is in i^eiioral heroditar\' w itliin the clan to u liich 
the cérémonial is referred ('), and ihe sccrcL rites are hcid in a 
chamber sacred to that clan (^). Moreover, the cérémonies open 
with a " smoke talk », at which is made an exchange of terms of 
blooi relationship, irrespective of the true relation of the 



(O Report of the L'iittcJ Sialo* National Muscuin, iHt)^, pp. 338, 343, 

554- 

(2) Report of the l'iiitcd SLaic<> National Muséum, p. 396. 
TIk- .\inc'rican .Xnlliropoloj^isi, iKg7, p. 144. 

(jj Journal of .Vniericaa Fulk-lAjre, Xi, pp. 173-11)4. 
21" Annual R«port ofthe Bureau of Kthnology, p. 23. 
Journal of Amerîcnn Ethnology and ArchaH>log\% II, p. 6.14. 

Thf .Xmcriiaii .Xnlliropolnj^ist, iSg7, p. 143. 

iq'" \nnu.!l Report ofthe Bureau of Hthnoloj^y, pp. loob-tOoH. 

(4) The .Xmcricun Anthropi>lo^isl, 1900, p. 

Publication» ofthe FieM Colunibian Muséum, III, pp. 13. 73. 175. 

(5) 19*^ Annual Report of Ihe Bufvau of Ethnolof^y, p. 988. 
21» Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnologv, pp. 28, 34. 
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members taking part (*)• Clearly, therefore, the Moqui societies 
are organized on a clan basis. 

The KwakiutI societies ininimize the clan clément. Each 
is referrcd to a common initiating spirit which becomes the 
rotcm, not through a common blood relationship but throuf^h the 
right of a personal initiation given by the same spirit lo each 
membcr in a particular form The rij^ht to ihis initiation is 

commonly derived froin ihe mother, who briugs il lo her liusband 
as a marriage dowry, to be used for his heir {*). It it held by 
onty one person at a tinte and must be paid for by the husband, 
Hke the blankets, earrings, canoës, coppers, or other objects of 
Personal property of which the bnde*s dowry may consist. Its 
value dépends upon the amount expended upon the initiation 
feast (S) ; and hcncc, the rank of différent tndividuals within a 
Society, as that of the societies among themselves, ditîers consîd- 
erably (■'). l'orthermore, diirini^ the cérémonial season in 
which certain initiations take place, society loses its ordinary 
clan relations anJ assumes another form of ^rouping bascJ upon 
membership in secrci societies. Two divisions are recognized, 
one composed of those who have danccs to perform, who arc 
groupcd according to the spirit that inttiated them, and ranked 
accordîng to the price paid for the initiation ; the other, of ail 
other members of the group, who are divided into âge and sex 
divisions ; (0 that is, into tlie typicai grouping of a military 
organîzatitMi of the Plains ("). The resuit is that the clan relation 
is minimi^ed, and a division of society which emphasizes the 
âge steps in the life of an individual, each of which is commonly 



(i) iqf^ Annual Report o( the Bureau oi Kibiiolo^'v* p. 1007. 
Journal nf AniiTÎcan Folk-I on , Vol. XI, p. 184. 

{2) Kopori ui'the United Stutes NalknutI MuMCum, 1 section V, pp. 
418, 49«, 4qq. 

(3) Report of the United Staten National MuMcum, 1895, pp. 418, 

44«. 

(4) Report of the Unitod Statess National Muséum. 1803, pp. ,^37, 388. 
421, 501. 648. 

(5) /f'ù/., pp. 501, 554. 556, 
(t»> /ùié/., pp. 498, 499. 

(7) Report of the Unitod Stntes Naltonaf Muséum, i8tj^. pp. 41g, 420, 

s««. 

(8) Report of ihc United i>tnlc.<« National Mu.seum, 1895, p. 418. 
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markcd by a deed of valor, becomes here further accented by 
organi/ing^ thèse steps into secret societies. The distinction 
beiween a man's position as clansman and as socicts mcniber is 
furthur cmpha.si/.cU by ihc facl that during the cérémonial bca.sun, 
he is called by a secret namc différent from his clan namc ('). 
The officiai opening of the ceremonml season inctudes the 
summoning of each man to the feast by his secret name (*) ; to 
forget to call a man by that name after the season has begun, 
is an error for which the offender must atone in order not to 
ofiènd the spirits ('). This is in strikinjî contrast to the céré- 
monial opening of the Moqui festival before described. The 
cérémonial of initiation, althout^h «^cneralh' licld in the central 
dance hall of the village, may take place in the liou.se of the 
giver of the feast, which, hv taking down the partitions of the 
bcd chambers, laying hoards for hcaiing tinie, crecting a dance 
pôle and sweeping the floor, is made into a suitable hall for the 
gathering (^). In ail such observances the individualistic char- 
acter of the Kwakiutl organisation is apparent. 

Comparing still further the organisation of cérémonial 
dancest we fînd them in both régions grouped according to 
a period of four days, the last day of which is, in gênerai, set 
apart as the " dance night. " Among the Kwakiutl, the whole 
period, from the opening of the initiative pericxi, about Novem- 
ber, to its close in January, dtiring which time alone cérémonial 
dances may be performed. is considered sacred {'•). But the 
festival of each society occurs at no hxed lime within this season 
and is dépendent for its occurring at ail upon the compétitive 
élément. A rival tribe may force a society to perform its cere- 



(1) //>it/., pp. 504. (>o7. 

(2) /hùi., pp. 517, 547. 

U) PP- 370. 4.*t>. 504. S'7- 

(4) Annual Report ofthe Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 18-33. 
15** Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 255<36o. 

The .American .Anlhro(»|o{jisl, i<)00, p. 82. 

Fifld Ci^lumhiMn Musouin, III, pp. 14. 172-3. 

The .American .Viiihropologisi, i8()8. pp. 110-115. 

Report of the National Muséum, 1895, pp. 503, SJo, 537, 614, 6*4. 

(5) Report of lh« United State^i National Muséum, 1895, p. 418. 
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monial ('). In anv case, an indiviUual miist be found lo give 
the festival ; thc socieiv as a group is iiot rcspimsiblc for it (^). 
The Motjiii festivals of ihe secret socictics, on the oiher hand, 
occur al a tixeU lime during liie ycar, ihe distance of one célébra- 
tion from another being marked ofF on the calendar according 
to groups of four days ; and in every case the festival represents 
to Society as a group and nbt an individual within the society. 
Masked festivals, called Katcinas, are confined to the months 
from December to Au^'ust ; un masked to the other half of the 
year {^), The program of the Kwakiutl dance n\i:hi. consists of 
a séries of impersonations taking place in no tîxed order, accor- 
dinij as a man wishcs to show his dance or not (■*). This suives 
the Kwakiutl mucli more individual freedom in his présentation 
of tiïc dance than the Moqui, whose calendar is fixcd bv the 
community and his dance program, by thc society as a group. 

On the other hand, the Kwakiutl have certain traditional 
impersonations with which particular clan groups open the 
initiation cérémonies of their secret organisations, and whose 
observance is strictiy urged by the older members of the group (^). 
Certain observances, such as the manner of painting the face, 
are referred to as tribal possessions (^). The Moqui masked 
festivals, too, allow a q-ood deal of individual freedom in arrang- 
ing thc proi^^rani. Tliosc masked festivals, or lesser Katcinas, 
whose ti^rm is, liowe\er, cinnparatîvelv constant. ma\' bc given 
at any lime iluring thc maskin^ season, u hen thc mh letv wishes 
to show its dance {''). Tiie etaboraie masked dances, wiiich have 
a fixed place on the sacred calendar, consist of a séries of 

1 1 ) Kcpctrt of the United States National Muséum, 1^5, pp. 544, 562, 

582. 5H<), ott. 

(2) //»/■</., pp. 4 ?b, 501, 540, 547. 

(j) 21*' Annual Report ot ihc Bureau ot tthiiology, p. 15. 

I Annual Report of the Bureau of Ëthnology, p. J6a 
(4) Report of the United States National Muséum, 1895, pp. 4J0, 524-5 

(s) /iid„ pp. 420, 548, 558, 577, 592, 615. 

(6) //>/■</.. p. 592. 

(7) 21" Aiinu.il Report of thc Bureau of Ethnotof;>% pp. 16, 17, 26. 
/bi'ti., pp. ib, 48. 

i5ti' .Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnolo]^}-. 
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performances given by différent societies, in which each sacred 
clan house or kiva in the village is supposed to be represented. 
The dances displayed differ from year to year, and the same dance 
may vary considerabty according to the ingenuity of the perform- 
ers ('). Mr. Fewkes cxplains thèse festivals as composite 
lesser Katcinas (')■ It is évident, therefore, that theorganiza- 
tion of cérémonial dances of KwakiutI and Moqui secret socii*ties 
may be considered to be fairly parallcl. Krnphasis upon a fîxed 
order of procédure restin^ upon clan tradition, is the resuit of 
the communal basi^ ot Moijui societv ; that upon novcltv and 
individual initialive as a witness of individual rank, of the 
KwakiutI compétitive basis. 

The same typical tendencies modtfy the form of the dance 
in each région. The group dance is représentative of Moqui 
festivals» the individual, of KwakiutI. The Moqui pueblo is 
composed of différent clans which have, by immigration or by 
conquest, become welded together to make up the présent 
group (3). Each clan préserves ils own religious dances {*). 
The Society organizcd for this purpose impersonates in a group 
dance their bond of union with the stipernaturai brotherhood 
whose rites have power to brini,^ rain to the pneblo (^). More- 
over, tho Katcina dances, whose orit^Hn seenis parallel to the 
gcLung of a guardian spirit in liie north, by dreatn or vision, 

(1) 15'' Annual Report i>f the Bureau of Eihnofojiry, p. 268. 

(2) 8*^ Annual Report of tlic Bureau of ElhiioloK}% pp. [6-41. 
The .American .^nthropoiogixl, 1894, pp. 163-167. 394-4I7. 

(3) /**rf., 1896. pp. 151-173. 

(4) i^)"* Annual Report uf tlic liuroau o( Klhnoloj^y, pp. 965, 1007. 

21" Annu.il Kt'pur! i»f ihe Hiirr.ni of Kthrn^!(ii;\ , p. 17. 
The AiiKiicaii .\iitl»ri>polo^ist, 1897, pp. 143-145. 
/àùi., iXc),?. p. 

i6ù/., 1897, p. 144. 

American Folk-Lore, XV, p. 14. 

(5) Journal uf Ain.. Eth., Arch.. Vol. IV. pp. 72, 88^6. 
The American .\nlltropolo}{isl, i8<)2. p. J37. 

Ibid., p. 1 2h. 

Ibid.t 1900, pp. 105-6. 
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have taken on the communal habit of the Moqut group (')• The 
lesser Katcinas are danced as js^roup dances and their masks 
are referred to as clan ancestors ('). If a mar) nowadays wants 
to show a fresh mask, he j^eis a numlîer of his fcllows to perform 

in the same tnask, and if the dancc is successful it mav hc 
added lo the repertorv of his kiva C). Ancient Katcina masks 
oftcn represent, instcad of a similar totemic hrotherhood, a 
failli]) jijroup : sini^le iTnpL•r'^of^atiotl^ occur in a dual character, 
maie and fcnialc, and a curions doubliiii^f ot" ttic sexes lypical of 
Moqui impcrsonalions, alilumgh iioi clearly understood, has 
been referred to the habit of fîxing attention upon the family 
group rather than upon the individual In this way the 
basket and tablet dances of the wonien*s societies correspond to 
the group dances of their brother societies in the same clan {% 
When distinct impersonations occur, the impersonator appears 
as a représentative of his group, as is the case in a kind of mas- 
querade called the dance of ail spirits," or he dramatixes the 
acts, traditional or symbolîc, of their tofcmic ancestor {") ; in no 
case does the dancc have any meaning to himself as an indi- 
vidual. as is the case in the Kwakiutl dance. 

Amon^ the Kwakiutl, a pcrsona! encounier is requircd of" 
each novice in order to gain ilic magie power the spirii has lo 
ofTer. Attention to this individual initiation has givcn the 
typical form to the Kwakiutl dance. The society member 
shows his dance atone because he receives it in a particular 



(1) 1$'^ Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnulogy, p. 293. 
21 Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethn.olog)'i PP- 33i 

4^. 57. 79- 
Journal of Am. Eth. & Arch., Vol. II. 

(2) 11" Annual Kepori of the Bureau of Etlmolog\ , p. 56. 
(j) 21*' .Annual Report of the Bureau of Bthnolouf}', p. 17. 

(4) ma., pp. 45. 

(5) Journal of .American Kolk-Lore, XI, p. 18H. 

(6) Journal of Amoriian Kihnolo^y and Archacolo^v, II» p- iS3> 

15"" Animal Report ol ifu F'iircjiu of Kthnology, p. ibC. 

(7) J<>iini;il of Atn. Kili .V \r. 1; , II, pp. 5<)-(>q. 

15"' Annual Kc|H>rl of tlu' Bureau of lùluiolo|îy, p. 259. 
Journal of American Antl1ropolo^'^ . i<)oo, p. 94. 
Journal of .Am. Kth. & .Arch. tV, p. bj. 
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fonn and because h carries with a particular supernatural gift 
and représente a particular social rank (*). Group dances do 

occur, such as that of thc Walasaxa {'), which is performed by 
the tribe in a body and corresponds closely to the Moqui beast 

dances ('). In thèse cases, the dance is dîstinctly mimetic of 
the animal representcd. The idea is thaï the beasts who or^^an- 
ii^ed the Society in the days when animais talked like nien, 
return to perfonn their dance, and the Kwakiutl tendency is to 
imperbonaie Uic animal as rcalistically as possible. Such 
dances are, howeveti rare among the Kwakiutl societtes. The 
individual dance is typical. 

Conformity to tradition fixes the style of both Kwakiutl and 
Moki danceSt whether communal or individualistic. The mem- 

bers of a Moqui society enter in a procession and make a 
stnistral circuit four times about the kiva or the court where the 
dance is performed (^), dressed in thc costume of the brother- 
hood, whicîi lias also its distinctive sonj^ and dance step (*). 
Usually the daiicers form their own chorus and carry some 
instrument for keepinj^ lime. Sometimes a drun) is borne hefore 
ihcm tor iliis purpo.se. in Ivaicina dances, six men, dres.scd as 
women, may kneel in front of the Hne of dancers and keep time 
forthem {*). Certain officers may accompany the dancers ; such 
are the asperger and meal throwers in the Katcina dances 
One or two warriors may act as escort for a procession, or the 



(i) Report nf thc National NJuscuin, iSi>5, pp. 3q<>-43i, 49H-(). 
(j) Rfp*»rt ofllic National Mustrum, 1X95, pp. 477, tiob. 
( \) Amcricjui Folk-Lore, XI, p. 180. 

(4) Journal of Am. Foik-Lorc, V, p. .)9. 

(5) For rostiiinr -^ff : 

21" .\nnual Report uf thc Bureau of .\mcrican lilhnoloj;y. 
iS'* .\nnuai Report ofthe Bureau <if American Ethnulo^y. 
.American .AnlKropolotfist, iqcx», pp. 93, 98, loo. 105, 106, 131, 135. 
ig'" .Xnnual Report oi'ilu !!ureau of Am. Ëth., p. looo. 
Field Col Mus.. Vol. Ili. Plates. 

(6) 15'^ .-Vnnual Report ol' the Bureau ut American EthiioloKy, p. 293. 

(7) Journal of Am. Eth. & .Arch., VoJ. Il, pp. 69, 84, 97. 
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whole warriors society lead the march ('). In the Katcina 
dances their place is taken bv représentatives of the fool brother- 
hood. Accompanying the clan groupare indivîdual imperson- 
ations representing the clan legend. Among thèse the clan 
hero and héroïne usually figure. 

The Kwakiutl dancer moves about the fire from left to 
rig-ht, makini^ a complète révolution of his hoUy before and in 
ihe rcar of the fi replace {'). Between the dances he may 
discippear within his fx\lroom at the ri^hi hand rear of the 
fireplace (•'), which is ihc sacred corner of the rooin diirini^ dan- 
ces. Ile wears the costume and paraphernaiia inlicriied with 
the dance, namely, certain cedar rings and mask of the spirit 
who initiâtes him In thèse he ma\- appear at différent times 
from the doomray of the bed chamber, which is also painted 
with the likeness of the spirit or totem he inherits. Besides the 
society songs and the measure of the song and dance, which 
belong to the initiation he reprcsents, the dancer composes one 
or more song^s of his own (^). A chorus occupies front seats in 
the rear of the house and, lead hy a cliorister, keeps time for him 
and repcats his soiii^s ('). In both Kwakiutl antl Moi]ui j^^roups, 
four is the sacrod luinibcr. Hxery act is ri'pc.ikJ four times, 
and tiiis tradition oûen détermines the number of dancers who 
make up the group. 

Such conventional habits détermine the Unes upon which the 
formai dramatic dances in each région are developed. A 
characteristic différence of style renders them still furthur typical. 
The Moqui have developed formai représentation along symbolic 
lines» the Kwakiutl along realistic. 

Thèse characteristic tendencics are to be seen in their 

<i) American Anthropolo^ist, tqoo, p. loo. 

Journal t'f Aiiuru an l'olU-Loru, p. jS^. 

Joui liai of Am. Kili. »\: Artiu, V«>l. Il, p. i .'7. 
(2) Report of tlic L'. S. National Muscum, iJSijâ, pp. 

(.0 /A/V/., p. 446. 

(4) /*«/., p. 44(1. 

(5) Report ofthe L*. S. National Muséum, i^i, p. 4.^2. 

(6) /*«/., pp. 436-7. 
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décorative art ('). We find examples in the pottery of the Moqui, 
and in the carved woodcn utensils of the Kwakiutl. In some 
instances woodcn vessels carved by the northern tribe attempt te 
represent an aiiiniai reaiistically. More oiten the animal is 
représentée! in sections laid on decoratively ; but even in this case, 
where realism suffers a transition to a system of symbolisai, tbe 
Kwakiutl artist evidently works seriously to represent the animal 
as it really is by keeping the relation of parts and the actual form 
of each, theirdistortion beingjustifîed by the shape of the surface 
to be covered, When a part of the animal is used to distin^uish 
it, like the incîsor teeth of the beaver, or the dorsal fin of the killer 
whale, the real shapc of the object is preservcd. The pottery 
desiq'n o( the Mov]ui artist iisiialU' tries to picttire rcalisticallv or 
svtnboIicalK', liirds, li/ards, froi^s. inainrnals, l)utiertlics and 
dragon tlies. But in a large nuinber of the designs the pict- 
ograph symbol has dwindied to a mère sign. A triangle 
or a row of parallel H nés represents a feather, and it is évident 
from the way in whtch the ^mbol is placed that the idea is 
perfectly conveyed to the mind of the artist by the purely con- 
veniional markings. This is, pcrhaps, the most striking thing 
about Moqui symbolisai. With ail its apparent confusion of 
form, the iJoas represenied may Ix» resoh eJ into a few simple 
éléments expressed hv corninoii objecls upon whicli attention has 
l)i 11 . i-!ered for économie purp^ises. They are, theretore, to 
be iucniiiied with no less précision than the realistic markings of 
ihe Moqui. 

When the question cornes up of individualizing différent 
impersonations by means of paraphernalia, the same typical 
différences occur» In both Moqui and Kwakiutl dances the most 
important of such insignta are masks and songs ; other forms are 
cries, face and body paintings, décorations, and emblems (*), If 
we examine the insignia used in Moqui and in Kwakiutl dances, 
we find that the effort of tlic Kwakiutl is to represent realisticallv 
the actual object u hich tlie token represents, or in oïlier cases, 
where the mcaning of the mask has bccn lost, to expiai n it 



(1) Bulletin of American Muséum of Natural Hi^tory, IX, i>t97, pp. 
1.14. 

(a) Report of the U. S. National Muséum, 1895, p. 435. 

7^îi 
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realisticallv. I hc Moqui rcpresciil sncli insi<^nia symliolically. 
l'or cxiiniplo, a Leriain socictN of ihc Kuakiull paint ihe face with 
parailcl i)ars. i liey cxplam iliesc as ••ilie rubbiiig of Winala^;- 
alîs canoë» — Winalagalis being the spirit of the Winter Dance 
whom the hero encounters in a canoë on a lake and, swimming 
out the canoë, tips up the end to the péril of Ihe spirit, who offers 
him the four gifts of che dance to desist ('). Another, one of the 
cannibal societies, appears with red streaks ruiinlni; from niouth 
to car, anU ihese are explained as the blood running down frtim 
the mouth of itie cannibal spirit who lias just feasted on the flesh 
of his cneinies (/). Boil» of thèse explanations are essentiall\ 
rcalistic. Kven more naive is the drani.ui/ation of a whalitij^ 
scène in whicli onc oi ihc aclois, covercU wiib wliilc ^own, 
represents cold weaiher (^). This should be compared with the 
mask of the Moqui Snow Katcina Certain Moqui face paint- 
ings are explained as representing the four world quarters 
The symbol of friendship is two crescents interlaced More- 
over, natural parts of the costume are often replaced by a 
Symbolic object ; the band of a headdress across the foreliead 
becomes a symbolic ear of corn (") ; the w horis of hair worn by 
a Moqui woman are replaced in the masks bysquash biossoms, 
ihe sx irihol of \ ir^init\ 

The enihk-iiis borne hv tho siH-ietics sliow the same tliffer- 
ence. 1 he car\cU weapons wiiicli arc borne by ihc Kv\akiuti 
societies whosc duty it is to acl as ofticers of the dance, are lô 
be compared with the corn and rain symbols or symbols of sex. 
which the Moqui dancers carry as prayers for the blessings they 
symbolise or the carved sisul in which a Kwakiutl dancer 



(i) Report of the U. S. National Muséum, 1895, p. 494. 

(.') //>i<l, pp. 444. 5gf>. 

i l,) Report r>r tlK' l". S. N':ii. Mik. tHi^z,, p. '141. 

(4) Annual Report ot ilic Hurenu oi Kiliiioloj;y, plate 22. 

(5) 2t*' Annual Rcponof the Journal of Ethnology, plates 42, 47, 57. 

(6) Journal of Am. Eth. & Anh., Il, p. 40. 

(7) ^1" Annual Kcport of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 109. 

(8) /biJ., p. 64. 

The American Anthropolo^ist, 1892, p. 22. 

(q) See !Î1li-.1 r.iiiivis, Ki port tiT N u. Mus. iSg^, pp. 475-6. 
19'^ Annual Kcpori of the Bureau of Ethnolog}-, p. 997. 
American Folk^Lore, XV, p. 20. 
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sees the accual form of the spirit he encountered ('), with the 
symbolic planting stick and gourd of the Moqiit Germ god. 
The Kwakiutl may have been stimulated to thts realistic 

way of representing the spirit, by the nature of the material 
they had at hand. Wood is verv abundant on the norihwest 
co.ist and soft uooJ londs itself wcll to realistic représentation. 
Their carvingsare extraorJiiiariK- life-like, especially thosc used 
in the shamanistîc tricks, wlicrc the illusion dépends upon the 
skill wiih vvhich the huinan face is counicrlciicd (^). 'l'heir 
masks, which are made of wood, embody with exaggerated 
realîsm the face of the animal or monster in which guise the 
spirit is conceived to exist Sometimes a mere head mask 
is wom ; sometimes the animal mask opens and discloses a 
human face, or thèse two may be combined and one appear on 
top of the othcr. In thèse cases, the référence is to the mythtcal 
time when the animal shapecould be transformed into the human 
or into that of amither animal (^). Sometimes, in the northern 
trihles, the double mask represents typical moods, the moods 
being inarked realisliealh- bv liiie.s of expression ('-). W'iien 
exaggeraiion cxi.sis, il follows ihe iciidcncy common 10 Kuakiuil 
carving, to ccnter attention upon some one prominent feature 
by which the impersonation cornes to be known. Such is the 
wide, round mouth of Tsonoqoa, the cannibal woman {^). 

A curious parallel to this habit in carving, is found in a 
distîngutshing mark peculiar to the Kwakiutl societies. It 
consists in an object closely connected with the monster imper» 
sonated, which acts as an •• excitîng object, ■ the mention of 
which is supposed to create frenzy on the part of the spirit. 
Thus the nose is the excitirii; object of the [-"ool daiKers, the 
raven of one order of cannibals, the skull, of another ("). 



(1) Report of the National Muséum, i8q5, p. 371. 
(-0 Rep4irt \^{ the l'. S. Nat. .Mus., 18^5. pp. 50>4. 

(3) Report of the L . S. Nat. .Mus,, 1895, pp. <î40 ; :»ee plûtes pp. 447, 
4*3i 470. 479. 485. 49.Î. 494. 6as. 

(4) Report of ttu' V. S. Nat. Mus., 1895, pp. 33Q, 420. 
{5) //'/</., pp. b27, b_?o. 

(6) Report of the U. S. Nat. Mu>., p. 479. 

(7) Report of the U. S. Nat. Mus., 1895, PP* ^* 445* 479* 545» 55't 
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The mask model of the Moqui, who Itve in a barren country, 
is tvpicallv du' s^'-ourd ('). This lends itself ill lo reaîistic repré- 
sentation but niakes a s^ood surface for applvini^^ svrnboiic marks. 
By combining the gourd mask vvith the typical licaddress of the 
dancers, which makcs the top and the opposite sides of the head 
objective points for décoration» the Katcina mask cornes to 
assume its présent habituai form : — in material, of leather ; in 
shape, somethin^ lîke a tea-cozy ; in décoration, chtelly diffe- 
rentiated by the shape of the eyes ; by the mouth* which« besides 
paintcd forms, is reprcsented by round moutl^cvl, snoutcd, and 
toothed Katcina ; by color areas ; and by symbols on the eheek 
and at décorative points on the top and on either side of the 
head. Thèse décorations nuke no atternpt to represent the 
features irulv. N'evertheless, they become habituai, so that it 
is bv iliese sv inbols that the sarne impersonatioii under a nuihi- 
lude of diverse namcs and diverse détails of décoration niay 
finally be tdentîficd ('). Particular ref^ons hâve a particular 
stvie of décoration which mark them as sources of certain Kat- 
cina masks, and so the history of a mask becomes distinct from 
its présent place in the riluat into which it has got assimilated. 

A comparison of the Moqui songs with those of the North- 
west is necessarily incomplète, o\vin>; to the fact that few Moqui 
sonjjs havc been translated. 'l'hose few, however, whieh have 
been put into Hni:jhsh, are t\ pica! séquence songs, whieh iin okc 
the four directions for rain under the coU»r .symbols of clouds, 
seed corn, birds. flowers, and slones (•). In a translated raeing 
song, ihe invocation names from verse to verse the différent 
parts of the body whose strength is lo be tested in the race 
just as the daub of paint applied to Itke points on the runner's 
body may be interpreted as a prayer for strength in thèse parts. 
The Kwakiutl songs, on the other hand, although often obscure 



(t) American Folk-Lore, XV, p. a, 

(2) Compiire : .21" .\iinual Report uf tlic Bureau of Ethnolois'y ; (espe- 

cially p. 109.) 

Am. Anth.. 1897, p. 144. 
Am. Folk-Lore, XV, p. 14. 

.\m. Anthro., Vil, p. 

(3) Kield C«>I. Mus., III, pp. i.>7, vie. 

(4) Ficld Cul. Mus., m, p. 152. 
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in référence, are inspired with an attempt to recount the actual 
form of the cncountcr. They may bc!on£^ to a society or to an 
individual, in which latterca.se the burden, or tune, is common 
to the societv, onlv the words differin^j ('). In their simple-st 
form thcy boasi the povver of the spirit impersonated orUescribe 
its particuiar ^ift {') ; or they recount the prowess of the man in 
securing the gift (^). Their individual character is shown when 
they tell the sp«:iat history of the encounter, or describe the 
particuiar owner of the gift The song may» further, include 
a sort of dialogue, one part of which is sung by the dancer and 
the other by the singers as chorus Or a group of împer- 
sonators may sinj^^ each a line of the song. Thèse modifications 
foUow naturally the increasing dramatic freedom of the Jance, 
but the point is that the effort toward rcalism which identifies 
the sotiLT as much as possible with the realistic détails of the 
particuiar encounter, helps touar*.! such freedom : while the 
Moqui tendenev to svinbolism. in whicli tlie particuiar occasion 
of the song is casily obliteratcd, corresponds with the formai 
ritual which accompanles the song. „ 

The same oontrast is évident if we compare the manner of 
relating oeremonially the clan legends. The Kwakiutl attempt 
to tell the story as vividiy as possible in order to render its reality 
plausible {*) ; the Moqui préserve the historical taie of the wan- 
derings of the clan in a symbolic form, in which theobjects and 
the direction colors are repeated in séquence songSp for luck, 
instead of the actual happenings of the journey (J). 

The explanation of this lypical différence between Moqui 
and Kwakiutl insi^nia is that the Kwakiutl represent by thèse 
external signs an actual encounter with the spirit ; to the Moqui 
they are a means of prayer. Prayer is, in fiict, the reat purpose 



<i) Report of the U. S. Nat. Mua., 1895» p. 43a. 

(2) /bld., pp. 403, 460. 472, 480. 

(3) /bld., pp. 4ha, abi, 465, 477, 48*. 

(4) /bld., pp. 459. 4t>o, 4b I. 

(5) Report of the U. 5. Nat. Mus., 1895, pp. 471, 475i 49'. 494. 631. 

(6) /bid., pp. 338, 376. 

(7) Field Col. Mus.. 111, pp. 98-102. 
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of Moqui cérémonial. Frayer is uttered verbally ( ) ; it is 
expressed in the sacrifice of meal as the most precious possession, 
or typically in the feathered prayer slick (*), or in the image or 
formai symbol representing the object prayed for, or in ritualîsttc 
acts and in acts of dramatic significance Prayer in thèse 
forms is the way of intercourse between theupperand the under 
world, and the présence of the gods is the means of their more 
effective supplication. AH shrines dedicated to particular 
ancestral hcin^'s the sites of old ' illa«rcs. sprinj^^s and caves, 
supposeJ lo be places of acccss froiii ilic uiKlcrwc»rld — are sacred. 
In ilic sacred chaiiiber whcrc rites arc pcrformed, this place of 
access whencc spiritsarc born oui of the woinb of the eartli, is 
symbolized by the aperture called the sipapu, often made by 
boring an augur hole through a planic whîch is fixed into the 
floor {*) ; it is emphasissed in tlie altar and the sand mosaic, both 
of which hold a place in Moqui cérémonial (s). The cérémonial 
circuit by which such places are consecrated in procession or in 
dance must be interpreted aiso asaprayertothespirits bclieved 
to dwell lîelow them, just as the more dramatic act of kicking a 
clav hall down the watercourses, wljich occiirs durin<^ onc of 
the festivals, is nieant as a praver for rain, ihe clav hall heini^ in 
Moqui worsliip, a symbol of rain (") ; — or the dances dramai- 
izing tlîc action of ihe sun on the carth in the spring; time are a 
prayer for the fructifying of the earih and the growtli of rich 
harvests for the pueblo. 



(1) Tnitislations in : Field Col. Mus., III, pp. 277, 3109, 311, 310. 

.\mericun .Anlhrupulo^isl, iq<x>, p. q4. 

(2) Journal of American Folk-Lore, X, pp. 187,-201. 

- .Scf illustrations in : Journal of Ani. Eth. &: .\/ch., IV, pp. 51, 71, 
Fidd G'I. Mus., III. plates XV, Viil, XLVI. 

(3) Folk-l.i IV. XV, p. 2.). 

iq'" .\nnual Kiporl of Ani. Bu. of Eth., p. lOIO. 
Am. .\nilini. iSï<i?^, p. 75. 

(4) Am. .Antliro. , itjoo, p. 9b. 
Field Col. Mus., 111. p. 94. 

(5) Sec Bihliof^raphy - also illustrations lit Jouriiiil ofAm. Eth. & Arcti., 

IV, pp. i8, 22, 54- 
FlcXd Col. Mus., III, pp. 42, 52, 43, 92. 
19"» Atitnt;il Kt pori of .\ni. Bu. of Eth., plates 46, 53. 

(6) Ani. .Anthro. 1900, p. iit>. 

21*1 .Annual Report of .'\m. Bu. of Eth., p. 53. 
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Symbolism, which refers ail forms and phenomen.i fo siiper- 
naturat ancestral bein^s whosc ijifts are those ot rain and corn lo 
uy^l Iv the common needs of tho people, becoines lor the \fo(]ui 
the ineans oTappr^iacli to ihe supernatural world. Two elLMiu-nts 
arc consuai in iheir symbolism : natural objccts arc niadc hy 
iheir color lo distinguish the difierent directions (') ; thcy are 
given sex according to their function, real or imaginary. The 
beat producing élément in nature is tegarded as the maie, the 
earth, which produoes the harvest, as the female agent of growth. 
Hence, the sun is the father of ail spirits* the earth or the corn is 
their mother« or more strictly their grandmother ; since in the 
interprétation of thèse deities we fînd a tendency to regard the 
earth as hermaphrodite ('). Ail spirits are ^rouped by their 
symbolic colors under one of the four directions ( '). The elaborate 
festi\ als oï ihe Katcina season are in reality the cercmoniai usher- 
in^' in of tlic gods on their rciurii to the Pueblo uith the wintcr 
solstice or at the corn planiing and bean planting season, and 
their farewell when they départ at the time of ihc summer 
solstice The whole Katcina cérémonial is, therefore, now 
explained by the phenomena of growth. although several of its 
festivals would seem to be made over warrior cérémonies 0). 
The Snake and Flûte boys and giris, of the unmasked dancers, 
and the Corn men and maidens of the basket dances and of 
niany Katcina dances, sustain as clan heroes and héroïnes the 

h) Journal of Am. Eth. & Arch., Il, pp. 3K, 159. 
Field Col. Muik, III. pp. 101. tij. 

(2) 21" Annuiil Report of tho [Jurcau of EthfloktgVt p. 38. 
Journal of AiiK i riati Folk-l,urt.-, XV, pp. i4-:* V 

19'^ Annual Kcihu I of ihc Bureau of Ain. Ktli., p. 1005. 

1^/Md„ pp. 259, 266. 313. 

American .^nthropologtst, 1894, pp. 48, 49. 

/hitf.. iqoi, pp. 438, 439. notes. 

(3) 15'" Aimual Report of the Burvau ot .American Ethnolog)*, p. 267. 

Ibiii. , p. 261. 

American Amhropologi.st, 1898, p. 140. 
Journal ofAm., Etti., & Arch., Vol. IV, p. 21. 

té . ' 

(4) *S'' Annual Report of Hureau of American Ethnolof^Vt I*. *7a. 

Journal of .\m. Folk-Lore. XV, p. 24. 

(s) '5'" 'Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 1272. 
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same relation to their clans as Father Sun and Mother Earth do 
to ail spirits, and as a matter of facl, wear the insif^nia of tliese 
dcities ('). I he rain Jeitics aïo symboli/ed l)v ihe sii^n ot ihe 
rain clouds {'). The iUea of the draniatic dancc licconics now 
that of a prayer uttercd throu^^h ihe tÂ)rnial dramaii/^tion, either 
realistically or by mcans of ritual, of the rain or the corn harvest 
to follow. The mimetic dance, therefore» pictures the prayer 
ofFered. As Mr. Fewkes puts it — the Indian expresses his 
prayer dramatically for the same reason that he models figures 
of objects to place upon the altar — in order to roake clear to the 
spirits what is wanted 

The mimctic dance is not, howevcr, characteristic of Moqui 
dramatization. The totemic animal danccs of the Katcînas, 
which initiatc realistically such animais as uasps, inice, et caetera, 
seem to be a comparatively modem innovation {*). The butïalo 
dance, inipi>rLed from the Kast is said to be losini^ ils realisiic 
characicr (''). 1 hc races before sunrise vvhicli l>eloiig lypically to 
Moqui festivals, have their mimetic value, the racers being 
imagined to represent storm clouds racing over the mesa, and 
the winner of the race haiied as the bringer of rain to the 
Pueblo (^) ; but the performances of the rain god are highly 
symboiic (') ; as are the dramatic prayers for a rich harvest 
inserted into the women's dances and înto some Katcina 
dances ("). Every Moqui festival, moreover, includes the 
ceremony of sinf^ing the nit^ht sentes about the altar. Thèse 
songs arc accompanied hv ritualistic acts performed uith the 
symboiic objects upon die altar, as a prayer to the four directions, 



(i) 19"' Amliropologiht Rt;purl, p. 1009. 

American Anthropologist, X, pp^ 1 33-143' 
(4) tg^ Annual Report, p. 1008. 

(3) American Anthropologist, 1900, p. 125. 

(4) 19^^ Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 8t. 

(5) /6ûi.. p. 31. 

(6) Ficld CÀilunibian Muscum, 111, pp. 322-327. 

(7) journal of Am Klli. and An h., Vol. IV, p. 75. 

(8) Folk Lore. Xil, pp. 83. 85, 91. 
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invoked through their various color manifestations» to bring* rain 
and peace and blessin^f to ihe people ('). 

As attemion becomes cenicred, however, iipon a particular 
impersonation of dnimatic power, and either follows more 
dîrectiy some m\ th of its exploits, or realizes it niorc viviJIy in 
thc performance of some common activiiy of naiurc or of hus- 
bandiy in whîch the subject of the action becomes cohérent and 
interesting» characters are indîviduaiized and greater freedom of 
dramatic action is exhibited. 

Moqui dramatizations fall under two classes ; historical, 
which commemorate the wanderings of a clan ; and nature 
dramas, which represent some phenomenon of nature ('). Dram- 
atisation of the union of clans, and narratives atui observances 
commemorating their wanderings and thosc of the clan ancestors 
are a typical fcaturc of Moqtii clan festivals (^). Their object 
seems to be to bring thc novices into doser touch with their 
supernatural ancesiry. On the whole, the nature myihs lend 
themselves to more realisiic dramaii/ation ('). Among such acts 
are theplanting ceremony of Muiyinwu in hîs character of plant- 

god O* ^he cérémonial corn grinding of the corn maidens 
attended by corn men (*); and the rites of the Great Plumed 
Snake, in which an ancient war drama, it is supposed* has been 
interpfeting acoording to présent Moqui interests to symbolise 



(1) Fî«ld CfM. Musm III» pp. 34, 47, 79. 
American Anthropologist, XI, pf>. 8f-«tc. 

(2) Journal of Amorican Klhnolof;y and ArchieoloK'y, IV, pp. 106, etc. 
Journal of Am. Eth. & Ari-h., Il, p. 15a. 

Am. A.ss, for ad. ofSci., 1892. 
Field CoIoRitnis Muséum, III, pp. 25^-261. 
American Anttiropologist, 1900, p. 124. 
American Anlhn^polojfist, 1897, p. 14J. 

(3) Journal of Am. Klli. An h.. IV. 1894. pp. 281-284. 
Journal of Am. Eth. A: .Arcii. IV, pp. 62*65, **9» 7i» 77- 
Reld Cot. Mus., III, pp. 98.102. 

(4) '5*^ Annual Report of Asst. of Am. of Eihnology, p. 254. 

(5) ai*' .\nnual Report of Bureau of Am. Ethnokigy, p. 36. 
Journal of .American Folk-Lore, XV, p. 23. 

(6) 21" Annual Report ol Bureau of Am. Ethnology, pp. 79, 54, plates 

27, 33. 
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Fatlicr Sun in tho form of li^htning, fertilizinj; Karth in the form 
of a cornlield ('). In the pantomime, a mimic cornlielU is laid out 
in front of a screen painted -wîth sun symbols, from apeitures in 
vfhîch stretch grcat serpents» made by drawing canvas over 
barrell hoops and woriced from behind so that they writhe and 
twist in a hideous and life-like manner, besidesemitting reatisttc 
roars made by blowing on a conch shell behind the scènes. 
Although the characters which belong to the myth may be 
merely painted on the screen, thcy may also appear as actors. 
Earih mother feeds and suckles lier offspring, the serpents, lo 
pacify thcm. The serpents destro\ the corniïeld, or sirug^le 
with each other or with some inipers<ni;iiii>n in ihe plav, and the 
whole pantomime is made as rcalislic as possible, cvcn lo holdinjj^ 
blankets over the fire while the screen is being set up so that the 
illusion may not be lessened by witnessing the stage devices. 
As a whole, however, such a realîstic performance is not typical 
of Moqui dramatisations. The tendency to group action and to 
symbolism leads to ritualistic forms of actions in which the 
picturing quality has given place to an interprétative value 
which is purely conventional. 

Exactiy the opposite is the case among the Kwakiutl. The 
vvhole meaning of the Kwakiutl dance forms ilepends upon their 
reahstic vakie. The actual loims of the l^eint^s tlic\ impersonate 
are vividly reali/.ed aiul the gîfts lhc\ seenre are tho^e of personal 
prowess. The secret dances of the Kwakiutl werc obtaincd 
from tribes to the north, and their form has probably been 
determined by the war cérémonials with which they were con- 
nected ('). Representing, therefore, conditions which force 
attention upon individual skill and daring, and foster the spirît 
of rivalry, the societtes seek superhuman support from mythtcal 
monsters, an encounter with which and a display of whose gifts 

(1) Aim-ritaii KolU-l^>re, V'I, pp. 2f>9-2>H). 

21" Amiujil Report of the Bureau of Aui. lùliiiolu^} , pp. 40-42, 51, 
Plate ih. 

I5'»' Anilual Report nf Ihimmu of Am. Ktbnology, p. 291. 
American Anlhropologist, 189S. p. S4. 
Journal of American Folk.Lore, XV, p. 2^. 

(2) Report of the National Mui^eum, 1895, p. 664. 
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musl test thc nerve of ihe boldest. The Lannil>al who lives in 
the woods and t^'^^s the power to eat liuman flcsh ('), the VVar 
Spirii of thc Xorlh, which bcstous in ditïcrctit foniis the power 
of invulnerability of throwing Uiscai>c, and of catehing tlie soul 
of an enemy (') : Matem, who appears as a huge bird and 
gives the power of Hying (3), and the Ghosts who give the 
power to retum to life {*) — such are the spirits who act as 
guardians of the secret societies. Some beings are common to 
the clan dances and to those of the cérémonial season, such as 
the horned sisul, which ^ives invulnecability to its owner, but 
to look on which is death toany enemy {^) ; and the bhnd ogrcss 
of the woods, Tsonoqoa ("). Shamanistic devices, self-torture, 
and the difficult art of can ni bai isni are amon^ij thc hii^her rites 
practiced cérémonial Iv in this rei^ion. Thedramatic imperson- 
ation, hence. ccntcrs allcation upon a Jisplay of pcrsonal 
endurance, courage, and self-conirol, such as would serve to 
terrorize an enemy or to strengthen individual daring and 
fortitude. 

The business of the whole initiation cérémonial is to prove 
beyond question that the novice has encountered one of thèse 
guardîan spirits, and receïved from him the supernatural gift. 
It is from beginning to end a dramatisation , in as realistic a 
manner as possible, of the capture of the notice bv the spirit ; of 
his return after a perioJ of liiJinc:. when lu* is supposed to be 
harboring with the spirii ; and of his display of the j^f'ft^ seciired 
durintf this time, hv the performance of a clanco. Thc other 
sociely mcnibcr.s during his absence display ihcir dances v)ac by 
one in order to lure back the spirit of the novice ; and upon his 
return, they endeavor, by songs and by the dancing of women 
to pacify his madness. Ahhough each dance has individual 
features, the form of each cérémonial dépends, upon the myth 
of its origin and is, hence, prescribed by convention. 



(1) /ôui., pp. J95-408. 

(2) Report of the National Muswtim, 1895, pp. 394. 485 497. 560. 5«j7. 

(3) /*«/., pp. 4>>* 4*3* 

(4) Ibid., pp. 40X, 4S2. 
(s) /*/</.. pp. jsH. 371. 
(6) //•«/., pp. y, 2, 479, 
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W'hcii the ccrcmonial scason opens, spiriis are supposée! to 
enter the village to catch ihe soûls ut thc novices whom ihey 
wish to nmuiic. Thcir présence is reprcscnicU by wliistles, ot 
which cvery society has its distinctive call (')• Acœunts of 
Indians on Vancouver Island give the gh€»st calls a still more 
realistic turn. The présence of the thunder btrd (') — probably 
a war god — is heralded by thunder and Ughtning, the light« 
ning made by flashing torches through apertures in the roof, 
and the thunder which follows the flash, by thc drumming of 
the heels of the initiated against thc empty boxes on which they 
sit, while the whole assemblage whisilcs like ihe wind (•'). The 
Sound of W'inalai^alis, the KwakiutI uar ijod, is madc by 
swinging whirring sticks on the roof or by huniming in a pecu- 
liar manner. 

rhe coming of the spirits is a signal for ihe novices who 
are to be initiated to dtsappear mysteriousiy Devices are 
resorted to in order to suggest the agency of spirits. Among 
the Koskimo, a bloody shirt is left behind when the novice 
vanishes, or at a dance the Disease Thrower may strike the 
novice, when he immediately iaînts and is not revived unttl the 
period of initiation, generally four days, is over. During thts 
time his soul is supposed to be with the spirits. Among some 
tribes the spirits themselves are represented, who carry the 
novice away. The Xootka dress as wolves and carrv off the 
novice. In one ol ihe coast Salish tribes the soeiety tnembers 
appear in companN w ith iinpersonatiirs of wild men whom they 
lead with ropes. l'hesc daiicc aboui ihc novice, and final iv lake 
him away and secrète him to be taught the secrets of the society. 
Another trick ts to make the novice appear as if bumed aJive, 
by substitutîng a dummy, carved with an exoeedingly like-like 
face» in place of the body of the novice, who is secreted in a pit 
underground ; at the proper time he émerges from the ashes. 



(i) Report of thc L'. S. Naliunal .Viu>«.*uin, 1895, pp. 440, 49J, 50^^, 508, 
526. 564. 

(a) /àid., p. 6j8. 

(3) //>ii{., pp. 538, 501. 

(4) Ibid., pp. 503, 555«6ot, 606, 612,613. 63a. 637, 646, 655.657,658. 
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with the powcr of coming to life. By a similar trick the novice 
îs beheaded and appears as if returning to life* Ali thèse 
dcvices dépend for their draniatic success upon the rcalistic 
impression they givc that the notice is actually carried away by 
supernatural means. 

His return may l>e no less miraculous (')■ Amoni,' the 
northcrn tribcs, the soul is said to return bccausc it has madc a 
mistake while performing the dancc in heaven, and is hencesent 
back to eaith, The Kwakiutl dancer is enticed back by the 
display of a dance whose spirit is master of the spirit which pos- 
sesses the novice ('). During his period of initiation in the 
woods, the novice may appear at various times in his character 
of mad man, possessed by some superhuman being. Among 
the northern tribes, his return is dramatically prepared for. He 
may be seen at a disfntuc dancing behind a tire in such a 
manner that he seems to tic dancini^ in it : he may return as if 
walking on the watcr. !)v using a tloai hiddcn beneath the 
surface ; or he may be borne over the water on a carving 
representing his totem animal, l'articular initiations delcrniine 
the form of his reiurn. I hc nov ice ot Matcm appears flying 
from die roof into the dance hall ; the Ghost novices appear from 
underground ; the Canntbal cornes through the village biting ail 
whom he can lay hold of. Formerly he actually bit the flesh, 
but now he merely sucks the flesh in such a way as to leave the 
appearance of a wound (')* In gênerai, the appearance of the 
novice is made as sudden and dramatic as possible. When he 
appears in the dance hall, the rear rîght hand corner is the sacred 
place of îngress. 

W'heii the novice appears, he performs the dance which hc 
has learned, shows its rings, masks, and carvings, and sings the 
secret songs which he has practiced in the woods during his 
absence. He aiso exhtbits dramatically the supernatural gift he 
has obtatned. The whole force of his action lies in convincing 



(i) Report uf the L'iiited States National Muséum, i^^s, pp. 608, 650, 

660. 

(a) Ibid.t pp. 497, 534. 

(3) Report of the U. S. National Muséum, p. 440^ 
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his auJictK'o of the reality of the gift he claims to havésecured ('). 

The masks he u ears are carved to represent the actual face of the 
monsters who initiale him. In hisacts heattempts to dramati/e 
the tren/v to which he lays daim, in his sonj^s lo relaie liis 
Personal expci ioiuc. l'or example, in the cannibal dance 
the novice wears at one appearancc ilie inask ot the cannibal 
monsterof the woods, at another, the bird mask which reprcscnts 
one of the cannibat household. It has a huge beak with which 
it cracks the skulls of men. He danoes differently, too, at first, 
squattingas if searching for food, then uprightas if satisfied and 
exalted by his feast. As he sings, his gestures follow the search 
after food, and the idea of feasting upon the flesh of hisenemies 
which the song calls up (^). In more realisiic interprétations of 
the rite, a human hody isactuallx bt>rno boforc him In liis fcmalc 
attendant, which he tears anU cals, culUng off partii for other 
members of the society. 

Whenever a man uses hir> Jancc after initiation, he is 
supposed to be possessed by the sanie spiriu If tiie adventure 
dramatized inctudes a culture gift or a phenomenon of nature, 
the danoe or the mask mimics, as closeI> as possible, the nature 
of the gift {*). The myth of the bringing of salmon is commem- 
orated in a dance iroitating the action of a salmon trapper. The 
sunrise myth is repreœnted in a mask-head which opens to 
display the yawning day. So close is the idea of the impers^ 
onation to the reality, moreo\ er. that this dance is of necessity 
performcd hcfore sunrise C^). \ I>anco of tlie Wind imitâtes 
in a lively manncr the mo\ eiiieiit oî ihe wind. 1 lie same feelin^j 
of actualitv ooiitrols those pcrlorniances in which tlie jjift takes 
the lorm ot ph\ sieal treii/y in some particular direction. Such 
a dance is not, like ilie Moqui impersonaiion, a prayer fora gift, 
it is the gift itsetf. It is not realixed in nature ; it is itself the 
only proof of the existence of supernatural support. 



( I ) /f>n/. , p. jgb. 
(2) //;/■(/.. p. 437. 
( 0 //'/'</., p. 4S7. 

(4) Report of the United Statvs National Musieum, 181)5, pp. 475, 484, 

(5) /âù/„ pp. 4to, 584. 
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In thèse realistic performances, the audience îs made toshare 
tlie dramatization. Those initiated by the Spirit of SIecp, enter 
anJ d;ince u ith tlioir eves closed, and soon throw the superna- 
lurai spell o\ k.t the whole audience ('). The Soul-Catcher moves 
about the rooins prctcndin^r lo catch in his hands the soûls of 
tho.sc who oft'er ihcmselves, the soul bein^ rcpresented by a 
small wad of white down tied to a string The dreaded 
disease thrower prétends to hurl his magie stick, and those in 
the audience whom he strikes rush forward, blood streaming 
from their mouths, and fall as if dead until brought back to Hfe 
by the Shaman (*). Those who boast invuhicrability, receive 
great wounds which are miraculously healed {*), Song and 
dancing of women is used to pacify the fren/.y of the spirits (s). 
The performance ends witli tlu' distributin»; of g\fxs to pay the 
dancers, and to requiie ail damatre donc to property The 
disinbuiing of f^ifls at the close ot the Uance is also charactcristic 
of Katcina performances in the South (J). In ihe Nonh, blankets 
are given, which are the actual unit of wealth. In the South, 
the dancers and the audience are presented with seed corn as the 
symbol of harvests. 

The realistic character of KwakiutI dramatization is by this 
time dearly évident. It shows itself in three directions : — in 
the excellent power of miniicry, to be found particularly in the 
animai danccs C) ; in the dcvelopment of realistic trickery, such 
as Mr. Washinfîton Matihcus dcscribes among^ the Navajo, to 
prodtice the illusion ot nuii^'ic ; and in a naive application of 
rcahstic svmbolism in place of the corn entionali/eJ senibolism 
ot the South. Cérémonial paraphernaiia, as well as the actual 



(1) //»///.. p. 655. 

(y) fl'U.. pp. 5fit. 575. 
( U Ibid., p. 4X9, boo. 

(4) Report of the United States National Muscuiti, 1895, pp. 489, 600. 

(5) /Mrf.. pp. SJ9, 573, 613, 54*. 573, 578, 586. 

(b) Ihid., pp. 521), 535. 574. 579, 5«9, 596, hoi. 603. ^57. 
'7* 21" .\mui;»l RoptTt oftln Iniuau of lîthnolofjy. p. 43. 

Journal of .Vin, lùh. & .Areli., 11. pp. 57, Oo, 85, 97. 

American Anthropologist, i900« p. 130. 
(8) Ropori of United States National Muséum, pp. '636, 640, 477, 615, 
57«. 558. 
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costume of ilie dancer, is interpreied thus symbolic.illy. The 
paraphernalia include the dancc polc set up in thc dance house, 
and the wreaths of hemlock and cedar bark« the tallow and 
down dbtributed to the participants in an initiation feast. Ail 
of thèse objects, and the very food îtself which the feasters con- 
sume, however foreign the idea may have been to the origin of 
their use, are now explained as a symbol of the wealth desiroyed 
by thc jjivct of the dance to raîse the rank of the novice who is 
being initiated ('). Consistently with this symbolism, the wreaths 
arc droppcd into tho tîre and thc pôle chopped up to hctoken 
their complète destruction. 'I"1k" bo.istfui speeches of thc ri\al 
chiefs vie with each othcr in \aiintinq' thc amount of wcaltli 
thev^ dcstrov l'oriiicrK , say ihc Kwakiutl, w c cunlenJcJ in 

war, but now we contenU with properiy. Song^s magnifying 
such a destruction of property hence take the place of the old 
war songs, whtch extoUed prowess in war {^). In the same 
way, symboHc cérémonies are made to emphasize the amount 
of wealth given away for the dance. The giver of a feast, 
when he announces his intention, gœs about the fire as if 
bearin^ on his back the wei>;ht of the wealth he means to distri- 
bute {*). Such is the symbol ism involved when the rope, by 
means of which the sonl of the novice is draif q"cd from tlic ^rave, 
is made to break from the weight ot blankets given in pavmcnt 
for his release C') ; or the bvplav of a maskcr who bas on the 
top ot his mask a slieHn^ rod smearcU with grca,sc and covcred 
with down, any une who catches a feather of which, as the 
danccr moves it up and down, is entitled to a blanket C*) ; or 
the symbolism of the soul catcher who represents by the » soul " 
of theperson he exercises, a certain gift of blankets fora feast ('). 

(1) Report uf UniltiiJ Siales Natiunul Muséum, 1895, pp. 502,653, 471, 
$39, Sfii» S»*> 626. 

(2) Report of thc United Suites National Muséum, 1895, pp. 580, 602. 

57'- 

(3) //n,/., pp. 472, 37s, 377, 482, 498, 573» 578- 

(4) p. 502. 

(5) iltiti., «KH». 

(6) IbU , p. «..H- 

(7) /ùùi., p. 501. 
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One such symboUc pcrronnance of the Kwakiiitl corrcsporuls 
closely to ihe Muqui type ('). Durin^ ont ccrcmonial, the old 
chiefs cast wreaihs into the fire and shoot arrows after ihein. 
«• Putting the head of an enemy upon a pôle ", the ceremony is 
called ; but the wreaths are now reckoned to mark the property 
each chief destroys in the feast, whiJe other groups throw sticks 
into the fire to count the feasts they have given. With such a 
performance should be compared the Moqui rain rites in which 
maie and female symbols are tossed into cloud pattems tiaced 
on the sand, or that of the women's dances in wliich arrows are 
shot into corn husks as a symbol of fertilization (^). In the 
KwakiutI storics, too. (he powers crantcci b\- the spirits take 
the form of oh|octs ; usualK" thov appoar as the mairie harpoon, 
ihe walcr of htc, the lire daraiiU the ma^ie canoë. In ilie rinrr.s 
worn in tlie seeiet dances thcre is an atlempt to shafte ih> l.'^i is, 
which represcnt diùcreiu stages of initiation, iniv) liic lorm of 
one of ihesc gifts {^). When tt occurred to the KwakiutI to 
dramatize his gift, the same endeavor toward a concrète r^pre> 
sentation directed his efforts toward producing the illusion of 
reality for the supernatural frenzy to which he laid daim. 

Did our comparison close hère» we should say unhesitat' 
ingly that the KwakiutI greatly surpassed the Moqui in dramatic 
freedom and vîvidness of impersonaiion. When, however, we 
take into acooiint the comic interludes introduced into both 
Moqui and KwakiutI cérémonials, such a generalization beeomes 
impossible (*). Il is with the introduction of this fun making 
clément that Moqui draina linds its free outlet. The more formai 
clan dances and tiie larewell Kaicuia exclude the comic clé- 
ment (^), but in ail other dances it has its legitimatc place as 



(i) //>/«/., p. 522. 

{j) AniiTican Anlliropulogist, 1893, p. «38. 

l*«,>lk-l .t>t i', X 1 1 , p. g f . 

O) KepiTt o(" L nited Siaios National Muséum, 1895, pp. 413, 415, 454, 
484. 

(4) /bid,, pp. 546, 563 

21" .AnnunI Report of Bureau of .\m. Etbnoktgy, pp. 50, 59. 

(5) Journal of Ani. Kth. .\rch , p K4. 

15"" Annual Report of Bureau of Am. Eth., p. 267. 
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interlude, or as a recotjni/cJ act of il>c Katcina Jancc nijLrht. 
(Jonvcntional forms are caricaturcd or disappcar aUogetlicr. anJ 
pure &rce takes their place. Comic sonf^s and wîtty dialo>;ue, 
in which the detties themselves take part, may be introduced înto 
the sacred cérémonial. A burlesque of a sacred dance may be 
performed. The actors may represent a domestic wrangle. or 
some ecirentricity of a stran^ifer. The Moqui are quick to mimic 
Personal peculiarities : the outthrust jaw of the nei^hhoring 
N'avajo is quickly caught by Katcina artists ('), and his peculiar 
uiterance imilated in dramritic imp«.*rsonation. Af onc perform- 
ance a verv iXooi\ tnke-o!Ï was improvised, ofa wiiiie man lakinj*^ 
down nolc.s u illi a plioiu>;^raph, an occii pal ion whiol» lo the 
Indian seems ciilircU riJicukuis. In somc in.slaiiccs llie .sacred 
dances treated in burlesque are those which ha\ e lost their hold 
npon the pueblo, or have perhaps lost their original meanin^ 
wkh the audience (')• Vet the comic character has its reco/^nized 
place amonj; Moqui priesthoods. Three fool brotherhoods exist 
amqng' the secret societtes ('^), each with its spécial costume and 
character : a brothcrhood of gluttons hrou|^ht from Zuni ; 
the " Mudheads of Tanoan origin ; and the true Moqui ji^lut- 
tons who are allied to the Phallic societies Since the fools 
are présent only in Katcina dances they niay be believed to be 
introduced to the Moqui from the same source as Katcina 
impersonai Ions {^). Cave paintins^s and pictiires on potterv aiso 
connect tlie two C"). The knob headed costume of ihe Zuni 



(i) 21" Annual Rept>rl (if Burenu »f Anu.'ricjin Klhiuilo^x . p. 88. 
(a) F<ilk.I^n% XII, iit99. P> ^7' 

0) Aiuiuat Re(>orl itfthe Burenu of Am. Kth.. |>. 293. 

Journal of Aiu. Ktli. Arch.. Vol. II, p. 10. 

21" Animiil Kop. of Hu. of Klh., Sw pluttfH 0, 45, 58. 

(4) tÀMiipitrc face paintin^ ; 
Ain Anlhnt. t<)ou, p lob. 

Journnl ofAiti. Ëtli. Se Arch., Vol. II, p. 11. 

(5) '5" Aniiual R«.'|K>rt of lîu. of Am. Eth,, p. 117. 
Journal of Am. Folk-I^irc. Vol. XI. pp. 175, 177, 

(6) 21" Anmiril Kopcirt of lîu. of .\ni. Jùli.. pp. \j, ^(t, 70, 114. 
15'" .Aninual Kep*>rt t>l Hu. of Am. hth., pp. 278, 

Journal of Am. Rlh. & Arch., Vol. Il, pp. 44. 48. 
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^luttons and their position as escort in ihe Kalcina dances 
connect thèse fools furihur with ihe uarrior societies. 'i'heir 
character, however. bas relaiiicd noue of ihc sovcriu ol a niiiilary 
juUiciary, iior ducs thc niock thc\ makc ot socidl ciistom scem 
to cxist in any but ilie niost jovial mood, or exercise luscli as 
settingf Bt défiance the social conventions. It is rather with the 
pure fun loving sptrit, the instinct for comedy, that they perforai 
their antics. Their présence at a dance is the signal for fooleries 
whose purpose is to furnish amusement for the people and set 
ofT Society in a comic li^ht. This they do by eating glutton- 
ously, by abusingeach other, by repeating a religions ceremony 
in a farcical manner, the élément of farce often lyin^ in doing 
thc contrary of acceptée! custom, by witly dialogue, by acting 
ont farcical scènes during the iiilcrliide of a Katcina dance 
an Iridian l):irier, a domestic wrant^lc and by ail sorls ot" tricks, 
lillhiness and uhsccnity. Tlirou^^houi, tlieir character is ihat of 
tlie gay bulïoon : they may caricature but never punish folly, and 
they do not regularly carry a weapon as emblem of authority. 

Of a sterner and more officiai type is the fool brotherhood 
of the Kwakiutl ('). To their character belongs too much of the 
élément of terror, to sustain our idea of the comedian. They 
show their superhuman frenzy by breakinj^ the furnilure and 
ciiui!i<:^ and slashin;^ with the swords and lances which are their 
emblems of office (^). In contempt of custom they Ihrow food 
aboiJt and call people by their wron<:f names durin^ the sacred 
season (^), and tlie\' riin ahout thc lire in thc wronjr direction (*). 
They act, in fact, as if irresponsiblc 10 society, at the samc time 
that they are ilie niesscngers and escorts of the higher canntbal 
societics C^) and, with the Bears the appointed avengers of any 
violation of custom in the performance of the cérémonial, in old 
times punishing such accidents by death (^). Cleanliness is 
distasteful to them. Their power is supposed to rest in the 



(1) Rcpiirl tif the l iiitcd Staics N'utiunal Muséum, 1895, p. 469. 

(2) /M , pp. 4"4. 47', 54«. 5^^' 

(3) /*«/ 

<4) /*»./., p. 4«>9- 

(5) pp. 436. 506. 516. 

(6) /bid , pp. 467. 5 • 7. S-»». 55». 497- 
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mucous of the nose, and mention of the nosc is likely to rouse 
them to furv ('). The uooJcn face mask of the fool. with its 
queer shaped ni>.se, is kiioun to be anioiiq' the okicst ol Kwakiutl 
cérémonials ( Tlieir connection uitli the uarrior society is 
more clearK markei.1, hodi ni t'unclion and paraphernalia. tlian 
lhal of tlie Moqut fools ( ), at ilic sanic lime liiat the idea under> 
lying this connection is oi>scure : they cariy weapons in their 
hands, and in their songs they boast their connection with the 
Deer, whîch is the warrior totem of the North As warriors, 
Doctor Boas remarks» they are not intimidated by the laws of 
étiquette which bind other orders, but show their supematuial 
power hy liccnsc in matters whcre they compel other men to 
respect the laws of custom. Hence» ihcir chief display is of acts 
which show a contempt for propcrty, a contempt for the die;-nity 
of social rank, and a contempt for cleanhness and for traditionai 
forms. At the same time their cliaracter as Inilloon is clearly 
recognixed ; for example, from the custom, wlien a inember of 
the society tries to make a speech, for the other socieiies lo lease 
him with comical interruptions ('). 

The same élément of lawlessness is to be found in the Moqui 
fool ; but it expends itself chiefly in gluttony and obscenity, 
never in personal violence. Mis expulsion from the farewell 
cérémonial to the departing Katcinas, and his exclusion from 
the historic clan dances, may show a tendency among the Mtxjui 
to repudiate his sacred characler The Kwakiutl, on the other 
hand, give the order a recogni/ed place amonif the hipfhest in 
rank of the brotherhood ("). With thèse types should he 
compared that of the California clown O, who acts as the spokes- 
man for the leader of a dance and occupies a position near the 



(1) /bût., pp. 46S, 545, 565. 

(2) /AfV/., p. 469. 

(3) Ibid., p. 602. 

(4) Report I lu- rnited Slates National Muséum. 1895, pp. 469,630. 
{5) Kop<irt o\ tlic I niied Stalts National Muséum, 1895, p. 551. 

<6) Rerori >it Ani. Kih. & Arrh.. Vol. Il, p. 84. 

(7) Kc|Hui ol L". S. Nat. Mus.. 1895, pp. 419, 471. 

(8) Uul. ol Am. Mus. of Nal. Hist , Vol. XVII, l'an ili, pp. 286, 351. 
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froiu post of the dance hoiise analoi:;'Ous to thc position ot the 
leader al (lie sacred rear posl. In ihe mvths lie accompanies 
tlic Crcaior in his \ o\a^e of création. Ilis bulloonciics take 
the form of continuai eaiing and of comic repartee in dialogue 
with the master of cérémonies, nor is any warrior attribute 
observable in the character of the Calîfornia fool. 



SUMMARY 



The Moqui diince> in:i\ hc divided into liistorica) drainalizatlons of 
totcmtc animal claON, and drainati/iiiionh of naturt: mylhh impcrsanatcd hy 
tnaskcd dancer» representïng^ totemtc ancestors, called Katdnas. The 
wonicn's dances liavc some of thc characU-risiics of bolli classes. Thc 
Kwakiutt dnniT^ tncludc mimctir .iiiiinal jjroup daiiecs bclonj^in;^ tn the 
iniliatiun cerenionial of dilTerent clans, and typically, individual dances in 
whîch the ifiitiating splrit of the secret soctety is supposed to possesN the 
dancer in a parttcular form. 

Thc Moqui dances are or^fani/ed as a clan prayer for r.uti and har\est, 
the Kwakiuti as a nieans of sivial ranU by the personal display of an inhcr- 
ited possession. For ihis rcason llie Moqui eniphasi^e thc clan lie, the 
Kwakiuti, the individual initiation. 

Tlie dramalic fornis of the Kwakiuti tend to niarU oui the indi\idual 
and to represent i\ ,ili-<tiv illy the ;»ctual scènes which the superiiatiiral heinif 
iinpcrsonated is supposed to be recalling. The .Moqui l«ndency is to form 
group dances, whose dramatîc action and the paraphernaiia which disting- 
uish thc impersonations arc s)'ntlH>lic and formai. Moqui symboltsm 
based iipon thi' iJt a of m \ ; Kwakiuti uptin lhaf of weallh. 

Common to txtth are mask». secret socicties, and a fool brolherhood 
which fumishes comic bypiay for the dances. In both ^t^gions thèse broth- 
erhoods show a connection with the w«rrior societici», but among the 
Kwakiuti alone is the .scvere and auvii re character of the military avenir 
to be founJ in the fool ; among the Motiui he h inerely a glutton and 
bulToon. 
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PAST AND PRESENT 

SUBTERRANKAN DWELLINGS 

OP THE 

TRIEES OF NORTH EASTERN ASIA AND 

NORTH WESTERN AMERICA 

PAR Walubmak Jochklson, SuFetcrshurg 



The subterranean or semi-subterraneandwelling'of various 
tribes of antiquity, and partly of the présent time, présents a 
consîderablv hijj^her prodiict of ci^'i!isation than that primitive 
period in the existence of fuimanity whcn as a protection ai^Minst 
rain, the sun, and storm, nien were taking recourse to natural 
shelters as caves, sheJs offercd bv overhanp^in^ rocks, fjor^es 
anU hollows of trees. Soine artitlcial subterranean dvveliin^s 
display a comparatively high type of architectural art. 

The désignation of the type of dwellings f am about to 
discouise upon by the name of subterranean is not always 
correct, for only few of them are entîrely underground as, for 
instance, the ancient artiHcial subterranean dwellings that have 
been found in Scotland and Ireland. The others are only 
situatcd under the ground to a greater or smaller degree (about 
a half or less), while their superterrene part îs covered with the 
earth taken ont of the pit in which the dwelling' ts constructed. 
Ail thèse duclhnjj^s mi^ht hc cornpriseii undcr tlie gênerai nanie 
of earth-huts, had noi ihe analo^'ous houses covered on the top 
with snow instead of earth, as is for instance the case with ihe 
Eskimo and Kereks, belonged to the same type. I, there- 
fbre. prefer to retain for the dwellings in question the aiready 
oommonly received name of subterranean or underground. 

For the fraoïework of subterranean dwellings, stones, wood 
or bones of big animais, as whales or elks, were and are stîll 
used. 
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SURTRRKANEAN OWELLINCS OF THE 



Subtcrranean dwellin^s were or are intended to protect their 
inliabitants from cold and wind, so thaï thcv are mostlv only 
used as winlcr quarrers, and are chicfly to be met with in the 
norihcrn latittulos ot ilie OKI and the Xcw uorld. 

In Kuiopc ihc huhierranean dwelling^ was known to the 
Sc\ iluans ('), whilo Tacitiis and Flinius auribute them to the 
ancient Gemians {'). Their remnants have been found in 
Smtzerland, Meklenburg ('), and southern Ba varia where they 
had a round shape wîth a kettle-like widenîng at the bottom, 
from eleven to fifteen mètres in diameter, and from two to four 
mètres in depth (<). The Slavs, (*) Finns (•), and Lapland- 
ers (f) lived, in the winter. in earth-huts. During railway 
constructions the Russians make even now square earth-huts as 
Avinter quarters for the workmen. Siinilar earth-huts were used 
by the Kusstan troops in Manchuria durinjjf the Russo-Japanese 
\\ar. Phcse carth-huls are distin^uishcd from othor subtcrra- 
nean duellinijs bv iUe possession of winJous in tlic siipiTtcrrene 
part. Subtcrranean dweMin^s were used h\ tlu- H uIl!^^■^^i.l^ 
gypsies of the last ceniury For their winter luus ilicy dig 
holes in the ground ten or twelve feet deep. Their roof is made: 
of rafters laid across which are covered with straw and sods. 

Remnants of another kind of subterranean dwellings haviî 
been found in Ireland and Scotland They mostly represent 
long trenches eight or ten feet deep, and about eight feet wide. 



(i) IkHioHAs. tlu" C hukclu'c (l'uhlicHtions of ihe Je»up North Pacific 

Expcdilion, Vol. V'il, l'art. I). 

(i) M. HoERNKS, Die Urgeschichtc dus Men-schcii. Wtcn, 1892. p. 265. 

(3) F. Maurbr, Ueber das Atter der Gruben-und Hohleubewahner, 
* AuslanU *, 1870» p. 635. 

(4) LiPPEKT Kulturgicschichte der Menschheît 1887, p. 304. 

(5) HORBNES, p. 265. 

(6) I.n'riiKr, p. 205. 

(7) ACSI \\!\ N. 741. 

(8) l.U'I'KK 1 , p. Jiq, 

(y) D. Macki n iiiK. Suhiernuioan I )\vciliiit; (The Antiquary, V'ol.XXVI, 
Londoit, 1892) p. 49. 
L'ndcrj;ri>und DMflIinjf (Scottish Ntilcs and ^ucrios. Mardi, iQQO). 
An Aberdecnsliirt: Mound-Dwelling (The Anli4uary, May, 1899). 
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Some of thèse underground galleries have at certain places 
narrow passages, widenincrs. or branchirijLjs. The walls and 
roofs are joined tojjether u ithout cernent out ot unhewn sumics, 
ihe walls beinp joined in such a way that each upper rmv projccis 
a little forwarti as compared to the lower one. s(> that thc walls 
corne loj^cthcr al the top, or forn; a kinU ol arch ihat is known 
as " Cyclopean arch ('). The roof is made of broad stone 
slabs, and sometimes of timber. 

The characteristic feature of the ancient subterranean dwell- 
îngs of Scotland consists in their being* completely underground» 
wtthout forming on the surface of the ground any hillocks or 
ramparts by which the remnants of ancient subterranean 
dwellings are easil\ Jiscovered elsewherc. The use of stones 
for earth'huts ts aUo known among the Eskimo, and in ancient 
Armenia. 

In Asia I may mention first of ail Armenia, asjust refcrred 
to. According to Xenophontes. the pit of the Armenian t-arth- 
huts wiUcncd at the botiorn, and thcy wcre cniered by a 
staircase The Phrygians overlaid their dwellings, joined 
together out of stones, with earth (^). Mailer {*) and Patkanov c^) 
supply us wîth information on the Ostyak earth-huts that have 
almost disappeared now. They represented a quadrangular pit 
lined with wood. The roof made of pôles was oovered with 
turf and earth. They had no Windows. An opening in the roof 
serveJ for letting in the lightand lettingout thesmoke. It was 
placed in the middie of the roof or sideways, according to the 
situation of the hearth in the carth-luit. The earth-hut was 
entered through a side door, descend ing into it by steps. In 
front of the door there was a landini; with a shed fenced in on 
both sides with pôles and calicd a porch. 



(1) David MACRrrCHiB. Description o( .in Karth-HousL- at Pilcur 
(Procecdings of the Society of Antiquarie» of ScolUnd, Vol, XXXI V, 

p. 204). 

(2) M. HOERNES, p. 265. 

(3) LlfPERT, p. 305. 

(4) MuLLBR, The Mtstoiy of Sîberta, p. 127. 

(5) F*ATKANO\', Thf Type of an Ostyak Hcro acoordîng tO the Ostyak 
EpicTal«9 and H«roic Stories, St. Petersburg, 1891» p« 31. 
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As we shall see furthur on, ail the so-called Paleo-Astatîc 
tribes had, or still have subterranean dwellings. 

In Nofth America we meet with subterranean dwellings 
among the Aleut, the Eskimo, and many Indtan tribes. 

In view of the data as to the variety in the shape of the 
subterranean type of primitive architecture, and its diffusion 
amon^ the tribes tnost distant from one anolher, we may take it 
fi>r ijfrantcd that the idca of constructing a subterranean house, 
tluHij^ii derived from identical rcasons, could have orijg^inated 
quite indepcn Jently with dillerent nations. 

Howcvcr, my investigations of the subterranean dwcJlings 
of the maritime Koryak, together with my study of the descrip- 
tion of the subterranean houses of other tribes inhabiting the 
shores of the Northern part of the Pacific Oœan and of the Arcttc 
Sea, have led me to the conclusion that subterranean dwellings 
of the tribes mentioned noc only présent a product of identical 
culture, but that they have probably aiso spread by adoption. 

This applies more particularly totheso-called Paleo-Asiatic 
tribes, the Aleut and the l^skimo. 

This question is dc\ cloped more lully in in\ uork now in 
prx'p.itation for the press, on the niaterial culture of ilie Kor\ ak, 
and forniin.i^ part oi the Piihlleations of the [esup l'ixpedition. 
But as lar as the liniiLed si/.e ol tiiis paper allow.s me lo do so, 
1 will consîder here briefly the earth-huts of the said tribes both 
in their gênerai and particular features. 

Apart from various déviations to be met with in individual 
cases, the following maries must be referred to their gênerai 
typical characteristics : 

(1) The pit is dug in the ground to a depth of three to six 
feet, and is round or irregular in shape. it is gcnerally dug 
in a hilly place in order to allow the rain-water to flow down 
the slopes ol the hill. 

(2) The walls made of timberare placed straight in the pit. 
They form a rectangle, or an irregular octagon. The walls are 
raised by half or a third above the pit, but are fcnced in, as 
with a bulwark, by the earth excavated from the pit. 

(3) The roof is supported by four or more pillars, and 
declivities pass from it to the walls. 

(4) The square aperture in the roof serves as an outlet for 
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the smoke, as a u indow, and a door. For entering ihe house 
a log with notches is placeU within the opening. 

The chief peculiarides of the subterranean house among 
each of the tribes enumerated below are the following : 

Thk Aintos. W'e finJ in Sclironk (') ilio Jescriplion of a 
contemporarv carili-hut ot tlic Ainos in Soulii Sai^halin. This 
carth-hut is not entcri-J throuj^i» llic rool, but throu^'li a laieral 
door. Its roof protruLics o\ or the eiuranco lar unouj^'li to lorni 
in front of il a cuvcrcd lanJing wiih steps leading inside. The 
hearth is nearer the door ; but in earth-huts of smaller sîze it is 
also placed in the middle. Large earth-huts possess two hearths 
at the corners on the side of the door, wîth an opening in the 
roof for the smoke over each hearth. Xot infrequently a channei 
runs from the hearth itseif to the passage for the sake of draught. 
Grimm (') describesa contemporarv Aino carth-hut on the island 
of Shikotan. With them the hearth is to he found in tlie right 
corner of the cirth-hut on the stdc of tlio door, while tlie super- 
lerrene summer luu forins a passage 10 ihe sHtne. \n speaking 
of the earth-huts of the contemporarv Aino^, u c musi not pass 
over in silence the disputeJ question as to the ancieni subter- 
ranean houscs, numerous reinnaïus of which havc been found 
on the islands of Yezo and Saghalin. Some students, like the 
Japanese Professor Tsuboi, endeavour to prove that thèse subter- 
ranean houses were not inhabited by Ainos, but by another 
pre-Aîno tribe. Others again, particularly the Japanese Profes* 
sor Koganei (^), adduce well-founded arguments to prove that 
their inhabitants were precisely the ancestors of the présent day 
Ainos. Among other récent explorers of the Ainos, Sternberg {*) 



( I ) SctiRKMK, The Natives of the Amur River, II, 1899, St. Petcrshurg, 
p. 1 1. 

(2) H. Grimm, Beitrai; zur Keuntniss der Korop«>k}rurn of Vezo und 

llcmcrkungen fihcr Shikotan-Aino f Mhti iUin^cn der Deutschen j^^i--t. Il>cli;ilt 
fur Natur unil Volkerkunde OstHstens in Tokir, Band V, 1889-1892, 
m*- 3^373)- 

(3) KcH.ANKi, Die Ulirberrobucr Jupans (Mhuiluiij^'cr der Deutsilion 
{{eselischaft fûr Natur-unU Vôlkerkunde Ostasienn in Tokio, Vul. iX, Part.j, 
'V»3)' 

(4) L. Strknbrri;, The Gilyak, p. 5 (Hthgraphical Surwy, Journal of 
the Ethnographical Section of Ihe Impérial Society of the Frienûii of Natural 
History, Èthnography and Anthropology in Mosoow, Vol LX, 190^.) 
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pn^noiinces himself in favour of ilie former, and Laufer (') in 
favoiir of the laticr i^pinion. For my own part I also held with 
Koganei in this respect, though I am unfonunately preciuded 
from expatiatîng here on the subject, which is dealt with in my 
work on the Koryaks referred to above. I merely observe now 
that the ruins of the subterranean houses on the island of Yezo, 
as described by Grimm {% and the objects found in them bear 
such a resemblancc to the remnants of the ancient Korvak earih- 
'buts explored by me on the shores of the Gishiga Bay in the Sea 
of Okhotsk, that they may both be siated to présent remnants of 
onc tribe. Xor did the ancient subterranean dwellings on the 
island of Ye/.o diflfer as to their dimensions from iliose of the 
Korvak. In shape, says Grimm, thev approach a square whosc 
sidcs are 4-7 mètres long, with a depth of some three-quarters ot 
a mètre in the ground. 

A Hnk between the remnants of the subterranean houses of 
the ancient Koryak on the shore of the Sea of Okhotsk and the 
remnants of simtlar houses on Yezo and Saghalin seems to be 
found in the remnants of the earth-^huts on the banks of the lower 
course of the river Amur (^) and at its mouth, which may be 
ascribed to the ancient Gilyak. 

Thk Gii.vak. — ^Thosc among the modem Gilyak who have 
not yet acquired the superterrene Manchurlan construction, are 
still living in subterranean houses. The pit is dug out to a 
depth of three to four feet, and forms a square of twenty to 
twenty-two feet in size (*). In the middle of the roof there is an 
opening for the smoke and the light» while the entrance into the 
house is elTected through a narrow passage which descends 
slantingly to the door. The floor of the housc is lower than 
that of the passage. The hcarth, composed of a wooden frame 
joined toi^cthcr of hoards and fillcd with tis::rhtly ramnicd down 
earth, is placed in the middle of the house, under the opening 



(1) B. Laupbr, Die An^eblicher Urvolkcr von Yczo und Sachalîn 
(Centrolblatt ffir Anthropologif , Etiinoloif ie und L (Kc^chichtc, Jena, Vol. V, 
PP- .î2>-.î3o ) 

(i) CÏKIMM, p. J72. 

(3) Lai-kkk, p. 329. I 

(4) SCHRENK, II, p. 11. 
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in t!u' roof. Sternberp surmises that in antiquitv the smoke 
opi.'ninj^ of tlic L'iih ak vourta " aiso ser\ ed as an entrnncc, as 
with the KamchaJal. l'!vcn lunv tliis opcnirii^ is used as a Joor 
on ccriuin occai>ion.s. On Bear l'estival ihcGilyak descend 
by means of a purposely inseried pôle through Uie smoke-hole 
with the skin and flesh of the killed bear. At the close of the 
festival ail the rittial acoessories, as well as the bones of the bear, 
are removed from the youria through the same stnoke-hole 

Thk K amcmadai . — The Kamchadal are now Russianised 
anci li\e no lonîjer in sublerraiiean houses, replaeiiii^ the same 
by Kussiaii hlock houses or by siruciures of ilie ^'akut type, 
also inirovluced by ilie Russians. But the ancient winter- 
quarters of the Kamchadal, as described by Krasheninnikov 
and Steller» were subterranean houses. In summer they lived 
in huts on piles. Their subterranean house had no entrance- 
room, passage as wc meet with among the Koryak and the 
Gilyak. The smoke-hole served at the same time as a window 
and door, throui^h w hich one entered by descending along a lojj 
with notches. This was the only entrancc-openin^. But instcad 
of the eniranoe-room of ilio Korvak and Cîilvak, the Kamchadal 
houso had an underijround way in the shape of a narrow channel 
for tlic drau^ht, which started front ihe hearth and came oui of 
the house al ihe side. VV'hen the heatin^ was over the outer 
end of the channci was stopped with a ^rass plug. 

Thk Kokyak. — The subterranean Koryak house is still in 
use among the maritime Koryak, who are not Russianised. it 
présents some peculiarities as eompared to those described above. 
The pit lias often a deptli of ilircc lo four fcet. A larjje \ iniria 
is some forly feet loni;^, and c\ en more. It has a lonj; corridor- 
passage leadinij iMii> ihe door of the vourta, as with the Cillyaks, 
but this passaf^e is only open in the sunimcr. While ihc Kam- 
chadal live in subterranean houses only during the winter, the 
Maritime Koiyaks live tn them in the summer as wetl. The 
Koryak buitd their storehouses alone on piles. For the winter 
the passage door is fenced up with logs^ straw, earth and snow, 



(l) STEKNUKKli, p. h. 
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and only ilie smoke-hole \s then used as an efUrance. as with 
ihe Kamchadal. [-"or descendinj;:^ into the house, they use a 
beam providcil. not with notches, but with holes into which the 
points ot ilie feet are inseried. Undcnscaîh tliLs staircase is to 
be found the hearth oomposed of two hig stones between whîch 
the fire is laid. The roof of the passage has a round opening 
which is stopped with a plug made of straw, similar to the 
stopper of the Kamchadal draught-channel. Indeed, this 
appiiance is intended for the same purpose as the subterranean 
channel w ith the Kamchadal, namelv for draught. When a fire 
is laid on the hearth, the door leading from the house into the 
passaj^e is opened, and the phitr in the roiif of the cntrance room 
is taken out. A current of air then pénétrâtes from outside, 
throuf^h ilic openirii; ifi the roof of the passade, into tlie house, 
and drives up ihc sinoke from the heartJi to the outleL-upcning. 
A curious pecuHarity of a Koryak subterranean house is presenl- 
ed by tts storm-roof which resembles in shape an inverted 
umbrella and protects the smoke and entrance-opentng against 
wind« and the house itself against snowdrifks ('). 

Thk CllfKCHKK. — 'l'he CluikcliCL'. and even liic niaritinie 
braiiciî of that tribo fornis no exception, now makc their houses 
of reindeer-skins. Rut alon<; ilic Arctic shore, from Cape Ivrri 
to lîeliririjLj Strait, and alon^^ ihe shore of that Strait, souih of 
Kast Cape, underground dwellings may still be found, with 
frames chiefly made of whalebone, as timber was not available. 

Wrangel (') has expressed the opinion that thèse subterra- 
nean dwellings wereonce inhabited by Ësktmo who subsequently 
emigrated to America. On the strength of the resembla nce 
between the remnanis of subterranean dwclUncTs on the Asiatic 
shores of the Polar Sea with those found on the islands off the 
Northern shores of America, Markham (J) has formed the theory 

( I ) A delail«U Uvscriptipn ot a Koryuk underground houtu: will b« found 
in ihe second fmrt of "Th« Koryak" by the author. Atsto cf. ht» m The 
Kki v.iU. " l'.-trt I, Rdi^ion and Myths. (Publications of ihejesup Expe» 

dilum, Vol. 

(2) Wrax»-.!-:! . II. pp. 225, 

( 0 R. Makkmam, On iIr- Ori^^in and Migrations of ihe Greenland 
K..qiiim.-iu\ ( Tlu- Journal of the Royal Geographîcal Soc. London, 

Vol. XXXV. i8t>5. p. 87.) 
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of the émigration of the Eskimo into Gceenland from As», the 
groundlessness of whtch theoiy has beeo proved by Dr Boas (*). 

In his dmc Schrenk (*) sug^jcstcd that the remains of 
underground houses along the Asiattc shores of the Arctic Océan 
to the Easl of Cape Erri, were the ancient dwellings of the 
anccstors of the présent Chukchee, which they înhabited before 
they adopted the tent made of skins. 

This ia quite admissible, for the opinion that attributes the 
deserted subicrrancan dwellings in the Chukchee shore région 
not to ihe Chukchee, but to another tribc, was founded on the 
narratives of the Chukchee themselves to the eflèct that those 
underground dwellings were formerly înhabited by the "Onki- 
lon But Onkilon is nothing else but a wrongly recorded form 
of the Koryak-Chukchee word '«angala'n that means «• maritime 
dweller. » Even now the Koryak and the Chukchee apply this 
name to every maritime inhabitant. In the Behring Sea 
settlements, the Chukchee told Bogoras that in the now ruined 
stihterrancan houses there once lived their ancestors. VV^e bave 
no detatled description of the earth-huts tound on the shore of 
the Arctic Océan ; but in the Souih-Hastcrn part of the Chukchee 
Peninsula, Bogoras saw remnants of sucli dwellings both in 
ihc seitlemcnLs in the Maritime Chukchee and in those of the 
Asiatic Eskimo. According to the description given by Mr Bo^ 
go ras this subterranean dwelling called by (he Chukchee 
Toalkar (jaw'>bone house) also had two entrances ; but, contraiy 
to the underground Koryak house» the upperentrance at the top 
of the wall was reserved for the summcr while in the winter they 
used narrow underground passage which would be fîlled up with 
water in the summer. The floor of the inner room being on a 
higher level ihan that of the undcr<^round passage, the water 
could not damage the living accommodation. The '//X<//- liad 
a frame of whalebones, heavy pièces of which were set upright 



(1) D' Boas, L'cKt die vhcinslif^f W rluvitiint,»^ dtr !;^kiiiio iii ukti^ch- 
ameHkaniiichvn Archipel (Zeîlochr. dcr GcscliM'Iiat't tur Krdkundc/u Hcriin, 
Vol. XV] II. 1883. p. 118.) 

(a) SCHRBNK. Il, p. 28. 

(3/ BoGOitAS, The Chukchee. 
(4) I. c. 
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in the ground, ai intervais, ail around the house, and held in 
position by earth and stones. Large pièces of jaw-bone or of 
whales' ribs werc superposée! as rafters* while sroaller pièces were 
inserted to rendcr the structure more compact. 

The présent inhabifants of tlic villages of Cocin and InJian- 
PoiiU slill claim to knov^ to uhich pariicular lamilies most ol 
ruins to be fountl in the vicimiy of ilieir présent habitations 
bclonj^. AccorJin^ to their statements the unJcr^^rounU dwell- 
ings have now been disused for three générations, 

h is interesting to note that the Reindeer Koryak stitl give 
to the underground dwellings of their maritime kînsmen the 
name of toalkaî which, like the chukchee toalkar, means : jaw- 
bone house, though at présent the Koryak use everywhere 
nothingbut limber i fr.uiie enJ uall t r ttu ir Iiouses. In the 
former time the Koryak, like the Chukchee, Aleutand Eskimo, 
cvidently alsd used honcs of whales f<>r their structures, though 
I must add ihat I found no ribs or jaw-bones of whales in ihe 
framcs of the excavaicd ancicnt subierranean houses of the 
Koryak. 

Tue Yukaghir — At présent the Yukaghir live in skin 
tents of the Tungus style or tn timber block-houses adopted from 
the Russîans. But the Cossacks, who where the lirst to corne 
across the Yukaghir, reported that the latter lived in earth-huts. 
Amosov, Andreyev, Hôdenstrom, and Wranget, refer vo the 
remnants of sublerranean bouses seen bv them at the mouth of 
Indighirka, on tiie Bear and New Siberia Islands, which are 
formerlv inhabited by the N'ukaj^litr. This Icavcs no douht that 
the ancient dwcnintf-type of the \ ukaghir, dt any rate of those 
who dweii on the si a-shore and on the buiik.s of rivers, was a 
subterrancan lioubc. ihouijh we must regret the absence of any 
dctailed dcMcripiion of the samc. 

The Aleut. — The descriptions of Russian and other trav- 
ellers, like Sarytchev, Sauer, Veniaminov and Langsdorf, shew 
us the former dwelting of the Aleut to have been similar to the 
underground house of thë Kamchadal. Its frame was built up 
of drift-wood and whalebones. The opening in the roof served 
as a smoke-hole, window and entrance-door. The house was 
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heated by a hearth-fire, and one descended into it by means of 

a notchcd loi^. Beyond the main livin<:f-room, there wcre other 
and smallcr latéral rooms with narrou passat;cs wiih Icading' 
outsidc, lhat remind one vcry much of the Kamchadal draught- 
channcl. 

The Eskimo. — From the shores of Behring Sea and 
Kadyak Island, as far as Greenland, we meet everywhere with 
former subterranean dwellings. But the type of those dwellings 

shews some varieties. To judge by the descriptions of former 
travellcrs, carth-huts of the Aient type were to bc met with in 
the Soutiierii pan of Alaska \\ ith this différence, however, that 
aliHig with the sniail dwL-llini; carth-luiis, one mig^ht meet with 
subterranean public houses ( Kashim ) designed for festivals, 
entertainments or steam-baths. In somc places remnants of 
earth>huts of the Gilyak type were found. Ai the Behring 
Straît, the Eskimo were found to possess underground houses, 
of the Walkar type described above (*). On the shores of the 
Arctic Océan we find again small earth-huts of the Kamtchatka 
type with the entrance through the smoke-hole, but with a frame 
made of whalebones. l'^arther l'a-^t we tind stonesaiso to bc used 
as building material for the eartii-hut walls, as in the Scotcli and 
Armenian subterranean dwellings, with a tooi made of whale- 
fxmcs. The stone walls Irequently peneiraie but verv slightlv 
iiuu ihc t^round, or <ire crLCtt^d on the surface of the soil, being 
fenced up witli an curih ranipari ('). 

On the shores of the Arctic Océan the subterranean winter 
houses have been almost entirely superseded by snow-dwctiings. 

Tjfk NorTH-Ambrican Indians, — Remnants of under- 
ground houses or legends about them have becn found among 
the tribes of the iNorlh-Wesiern part of Norih America, which 



(1) MiROOCii, Ktlii\i>Ioj^i».;il RcsulCs of tlu' Point Barrow Kxpcdition 
(Ninth Anniuil Repuri uf llt« Burvau of Elhnoli^y) Washington 189^, p. 72 ; 
Mblson, The Eskimo about Bering: Strait (Eighteenth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology) Washinn^ton, 1899, p. 242. 

(2) Soc ÎÎOA^, Tlie Centrai Kskiino (Sixtli Annual Report ot" Uio B. of 
Kthnoloj^v) VVasliingion 18X8, p. 5 50 ; Tt'KNEK, Hthnologv of ihc L'iigava 
District, Hudson Hay Territory (Kleventh Anitual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnoiog}') Washington, 1889, p. 228. 
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tribes belong to the Saii.slï or Aiiiapa.scan sLock, and among some 
of them earth-huts are to be found even now. It is tnteresting 
that the coast tribes (such as the Coast Saltsh» Heiltsuk, Bella 
Coola, Tsimshian, Hatda, Tlingit, Kwakiutl, Nootka) live in 
large superterrene wooden houses('), whtle it is precisely among 
them that we find such tribes, whose myths bear the greatest 
resemblance to thosc oT the tniiabitants of the subtenanean 
houses on the Asiatic side of the Pacific Océan. 

Tt -should be noted, however, that the houses of the 
Tsimshian, Haida and Tlingit have a smokc-holc in the roof 
simiîar to those of the earth-huts. The KwakiutI push aside 
one or two boards from the roof durint;^ the heating'. 

One taie ol ihe coast tribc Belia Coda, in Brilish Columbia, 
which belongs to the Salish stock, points to their former po^es- 
sion of subterranean dwellings {'). We aiso find a reference to 
the underground house from which the exit is made through 
the smoke-hole in one myth of another tribe of the Salish stock» 
the Quinault Indtans, who dweli on the Washington ooast 

Among the coast Athapascan tribe Tsétsât the house made 
of bark forms» it is true, a superterrene structure, but for the 
winter it is arranged to live in like an underground Koryak 
house. When snow falls verv deep, the door is blocked up, 
and the exit is effectcd through the roof (♦). 

The prevalencc of underground or serni-sublerranean houses 
formerly existed and is still observeU among the inland tribei» 
of the Salish stock. AU such earth-huts were and are still 
used as dwellings only during the winter C^). The smoke-hole 
in the middle of the roof is used as an entrancci through which 
one descends into the house by a notched log. As with the 
Koryaks and the Kamchadal» the hearth is to be found on the 



(1) Fifth Report on the Nurth-W't:i>lern Tribe» of Canada (British Ajiso- 
clatïon for the advanoement of Science) i». 818. 

(2) Bo.\s, The I^lla Coola Ii^Ji.ins (Publications of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expédition, Vol. I, F*art II, p. 71). 

(3) Fakrai'h, Traditions of the Quiiiauk Indians (Publications of the 
J«up N. P. K., Vol. II. Part III, p. 94). 

(4) Tenth Report on the Xor tfi-WVstern Tribes of Canada (British 
Association for advancemcnt ot .Science) i^ondon. 

(5) Sixtli Report on the North> Western Tribes of Canada, pp. 633, 63$. 
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floor of the bottom of the statrcase, under the smoke-hole. The 
fiame of the house is made of pôles or timber. Most of thèse 
dwellings are circular in shape, though some are square (')• 

The pît is du^ ont from twelve to fiftecn feet in diameter, and 
four feet deep. The rot^f ts covered with f^rass, and the whole 
of the superterrene pan is co\ ereJ up u ith carth» so lhat at a 
distance the underirroiind liouse iooks like u hill. 

Wc MOU hnd such winier dwellings amon^ the Shuswap 
the Thompson River Indians (^), the Lilooet (*), and on the 
lower course of the Fraser River 

Remnants of ancient underground houses have been found 
among the Chilcotin {% in the Thomson River région at 
the Nicola Lake O (Athapascan), and at other places in the 
iirttrior of British Columhia. 

la former times the Missouri tribes used to dwell during the 
winter in underground buts in the forest (')« 

Conclusion. — Many of the subterranean dwellings referred 
to in this report have not yet been adequately described, and 
are still awaiting a more detailed investigation. Nevertheless, 
this cursory review is aiready sufiicient to suggest the idea that 
not ail of the Asio-American tribes above mendoned appeared 
as independent inventors in the construction of subterranean 
dwellings. I thinic thaï adoption played its part herewhîle the 
climatic conditions contributed 10 the spread of iinderi^round 
dwellings. The beginning of subterranean structures must have 



(1) Teit, The LilloïK'l tndiaiis (l'ublicalioits v>t the Jesup Norlh racittc 
Expédition. Vol. Il, Part V), 1906, p. iti. 

(2) Sixth Rept»rl on iIk* North-VNVsicrn Trihes «it' Canada, p. 635. 

(.V Tbit, ThomiKm intlian» of Hriush Columhia ( Publications of the 
Joup North Pacific Expédition, Vol. 1, Part IV), p. 193. 

(4) TBrr. The Lillooet, p. ai 2. 

(s) Sixth Report on the North-WeMern TriK-s of Canada, p. 63 

(6) Twcifth and tînal Report on the North-Wesieni Tribe» of Canada, 
London, i8q8, p. iq. 

(7) Smith, The Archîfolojfy of Lytton, British Columhia (Jesup Ni>rth 
Pacific Expédition, Vol. I, Part 1 1 1 ) ; Archseolog)- of Thomson River Indians 
(J. N. P. E., Vol. I, Part VI) p. 403. 

(8) SMrra, ArdMEOloijy of Thomiioii lUver Indian», p. 406. « 

(9) RATXBt. The Hi»tory of Mankind. London, 1897, II, p. 45. 
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coincided with tiiat of the Neolithic Age on tlie Northern shores 
and islands of the Pacific Océan. Ourintr the excavations of the 
ancient earth-huts in thaï re<:;'ion, ihere wcrc found e\crv\vhere, 
aloncT wiili stonc iniilruments made by cliippiii,i,s also polishcd 
iniplemciiL^ in some denrée or anotlier. Moreovcr, ainon^^ Uie 
tribes livinf» formerly or now in subterranean houses» we also 
iind, along wîth the latter, their structures on piles intended 
as summer-dwelHngs and storehouses, or storehouses alone. 
Structures on piles in Europe are referred by archaeologists to 
the Neolithic period. 

In investijîatinjT the Koryak-Kamchadal myths and reli- 
gions ideas, I found thosc myths and beliefs to rescmblc most 
fhe traditions of the Coast Indians of the N'ortli Pacifie ('). In 
this important taetor ot inateriai cuUure, naineiy in the eonstriic- 
liiMi oi their dwellinju^s. the Koryak, Kanichadal and the other 
so-called Paleo-Asiaiic iribes bear more resenihlanee lo the 
Aleutand Eskimo, especially to the H.skinio of Alaska, ajid only 
in a certain degree to the Indians of the interior of North 
America. In some other respects of material life, too, the 
civilisation of the so-called Paleo-Astatic tribes stands nearer lo 
the material culture of the Aleut and Eskimo than to that of the 
Indians. 

We thus find a spirit with regard to the rcsemblance bctween 
the civihsation of the Siberian tribes of the North Pacific coast 
and that of tlie inhabitants of Xorth-W'estern America. While 
in their .spiritvial culture, the former stand nearer to the coast 
Indian.s, thc) resemble more ihe l^skimi) and tlie AhM«t in their 
material iife. In my opinion, this tends to show ihal ihe laier- 
course of the littoral Siberian tribes of the North Pacific with the 
Indians was of older date than their relations with the Eskimo. 
Owing to the spécial conservation that distinguishes religious 
ideas and myths, the latter have survived to a considérable extent 
even after the cessation of the Indian influence on the Paleo- 
Asiatics, conséquent on the invasion of the Eskimo. 



(i) JociiKLSON, The Koryak (Publications of the Jcsup North Pacific 
ExpcJition, Vol. VI, Part i). 
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AND THEIR CONNECTIONS WITH THE MOHAVE 

PAR M»"' Constance lionnAKO DlBois, 
Watcrbocy, Oonn. 



The I^ie^uenos are a tribe of Mission Indians to be found 
in scattercJ settlements in the mountains of San Dicii^o Count\', 
Calikirnia, and are closcly allictl to the Mohavcs, tlioui^^li nou 
separaied from thcm by the Jcscri across whicli ihe tortiicr 
originally came. Many of the old men relate the tradition of 
the migration of thetr tribe, givin^ exact détails as to the course 
pursued and the original stopping places of the several families 
included in it. One of thèse narrators was an old hechicero of 
Mesa Grande, called Rafaël Charles by the whites, but posses- 
sing an unpronounceable Indian sumame, Quilpsh. His story, 
a mere fraj^ment, was as follou s : 'Plie earth is thc woman. 
The sky is tiio m:in. The place Uie indians first came from was 
\\'ik-:i-mee. I he place is still to he seen ; but it is a place of 
darkness and inist. If yoii should ir\ to i^o to VV^ik-a-mee you 
would not bc abie to lind \our \\a\ in thc Llarkness ; but it is 
in theeast, and the ^'llma Indiaiis know whorc it is. If a pcrson 
wants to l>e rich and lo liave nioney aiid evciyihing lie needs he 
can get it by going to Wik-a-mee ; and tf he wants to be a 
witch-doctorand know everything, he can gain that too by going 
there. It is always dark at Wik-a-mee. 

AH the tribes of Indians came from that place. They had 
only one language then. When Tu-chai-pa and Yo-ko-mat-is 
made the world it was just for the Indians. They didn't wear 
clothes then. The women wore little skirts. Thev had the 
skins of bears and rabbit-skin blankets, nice anci wann. For 
food they had squirrelsand deer, quail, rabbits, elkand mountain 
sheep. Thev had to kill w ith hows and arrows. The\' poisoned 
the arrows with varions medicines obtained from the hechiccros. 
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After the Indians were made, Tu-chai-pa and "S'o-ko-mat-is 
scattercd thcm froin the place wliere they were at first. AU thèse 
Indianb, tiie Dieguenos, came from the east. The Quilpshs 
and Lachusas came together, and Uie différent Êimilies came at 
different times to San Diego, Capitan Grande, etc., and sorae 
stopped at ail the différent places along the way. The Quilpshs 
(the narrator's âimiiy) stopped first at Ssun José* (That is the 
Valle de San José, Wamer's ranch*) 

The same migration legend was briefly given by my fricnd, 
the hereditary chief of Mesa Grande, who says that his people 
came orii^rinally from the east, his tribc being the tirs! to leave 
their native home. Some died on the uay fiom ti mirer and 
thirst. Thev went first to Elsinore where the Indians helped 
to make the Iakc lhat is there. Temecula is aiso mentioned as 
one oi the stopping places where they hrst settled. Afterwards 
they went through Sad Diego to Mesa Grande and the various 
places where they are now to be found* 

It is interestiag to note that a line drawn across the désert 
from Newberry <Mr Dead Mt, Nevada, (Wilc-^-mee) through 
Banni ng pass, the natural egress, would terminate near Elsinore 
and Temecula, California. 

The origin of the Dieguenos in the Newberry Mountain 
région, accordinj:^ to thcir mvths. will be referred to later. 

The mention of Temecula recalis the fact that it is the place 
i»i ori)^in of the Luisenos of La Jolla in the mountains, who are 
inUigenous here, if we may believe the teslimoay of their création 
myth. This locality no doubt marked the point of contact of 
thèse two tribes. Whatever pressure of Apache or other tribes 
may have driven the fleeîng Diegueflos across the désert, many 
to die of thirst and hunger ; and however rude many have been 
the welcome of some of the earlier settled tribes in California, it 
must l>e that they found friends as well as neighbors in thèse 
mountain Luisenos ; so largely has the influence of the latter 
prevailed to modifv iheir reliijions cérémonials, makin^ their 
ritual identical with that of this alien tribe ; while on the other 
hand lowards thcir point of i>rii4in tlic\' preservcd their natural 
connections with the Mohaves to whom they areallted by family 
aflînity. 

In this interchange of ideas the Diegueîios gave as well as 
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received. It is interestin^ to détermine not only thc direction 
of tribal migrations but aiso of culture migrations, as it may be 
terrncd, the reciproca! influence of neighborin^ tribes, and the 
resulting modification of one mythology by another. 

The Dieguenos have two creator cfods, Tu-chai-pa and \'o- 
ko-mat or Yo-ko-mal-is, brothers, and so ciosely allied in action 
that in the Manzanita région the two namesare somctimes given 
in one, as Chai-pa-Ko-mat. 

They were brought foith hy the Earth-Mother ; and the 
former, Tu-chai-pa was done to death through the evtl machi- 
nations of the ftog. 

This is without doubt a primitive Dieguefio myth coming 
to them from the Mohaves or to both from a common source. 

It is probable that the I.uisenos obiained the (rof^ myth 
from the Diej^uenos, incorporatinp it in their story of Otiiot 
(pronounced Wec-ore.) one of tlie h'irsi Feople, he wlio is now 
the moon, who dics like Tu-chai-pa, but is not iike him a creator 
god. 

The dance for the dead is a primitive Diegueilo ceremony. 
According to their myths, this was first performed in the 
Mohave country at the sacred mountain Wilc-4-mee, and the 
occasion for it was the buming of the body of Tu-chai-pa. 

The people at that timc wanted to malce the appropriate 
cérémonial dance for the dead god, but no one knew how to do 
it. No one had yet danced or sun<^ ; so a messen^er was sent 
to the islands of the océan te ask a mysterious being, Mai-hâ- 
o-witt, to teach them how to niake the hesta. He came to 
Wik-a-mee from the océan in the form of an immense serpvent, 
the trail of whose progress is still to be seen in a white line 
traced upon the mountains that border the river, (the Colorado). 

Since song and dance (tliat is religîous cérémonials of ail 
kinds) had their origin at Wik-a-mee* no Diegueiio ceremony 
is begun without an allusion to this sacred mountain. 

Rafoel Charles is the only one whom I have heard describe 
it as hidden in mysterious darkness ; but ail refer to it as a very 
sacred place. The mountain is flat on top, and on its bare 
rocks may be seen the imprint of the naked bodies of the Indians 
as they sat or stood upon it at the time of their création. 

Through Dr Kroeber I am abie to identify this important 
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locality. " The sacred mouatain VV'ik-a-mee, " he vvritcs, is 
exceedingly interesting to me, as it îs undoubtediy the sacred 
mountain of the Mohaves, Aviknamee, known on oiir maps 
as Dead or Newberry Mountain, in the very- southernmost por- 
tion of Nevada on the western bank of the Colorado. Thîs is a 
mountain intimately associated by the Mohaves with their 
création, and almost ail their myths either start here or refer 
to it. " 

A inyth fragment from Manzanita ailudes to this place in 

another way, 

" Xoar the river at Wik-a-nice, below Mohave. is a sniooth 
round plain, " says m\ interpréter. •« The story is liiataU hirds 
and animais and pcople liaU to ruii around ihc cdgc of this nicsa 
holding their breath. The eagic is the only bird that succeeded 
in making this circuit, flying swiftiy and steadily. Indiansstill 
try in vain to run around this mesa holding their breath. " 

The most famous myth of the Dieguenos is the story of 
Cuy-a-ho-marr, whîch came from the Mohaves, or to both tribes 
from a common source. The name is su Blcient indication of its 
orîgin, " Ho-mar being Mohave for •» boy* " 

The hero is a wonLler-workint^ hor whose présent manifes* 
talion is iti (he torm ot a metcoric lirc-lmli. 

His ^randmotlicr, Sin-vo-hauch, is so venertUeJ in the 
ancient religion that ilic com crted Caiholic Indians idcntify her 
with the X'irgin Mary, as the Mexican Indians have donc in a 
similar case. She remains the type of féminine power, and if a 
woman today shows extraordinary ability her companions will 
murmur admiringly, " Sin-yo<hauch ! »• 

The Manzanita version of the myth begins in this way : 

The Skv was the man. The Earth was the woman. From 
their union were horn fîrst a man and a woman, and Sin>yo- 
hauch was their dauphter. Sin-yo-hauch's father went up in 
the sky and she was Icft alone. S!ie weiii unvards the east 
erawlinp as a bahv on haiKl> and knees, and then when she was 
^rown she walkeJ baek uesi as far as the Mohave river. (That 
is, the river ot ilic Moiiaves. ihc C<.>U>raJo.) There is a sharp 
rock in the middie of the river called Wé-ku-rutiit (Spear-rock) 
which is stitl to be seen there ; and in that netghborhood was 
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her home. West of the river îs a cave, a bi^ house where she 
lived till she was grown. 

Dr. Kroebersays : " The Spear-rock is undoubtcdly known 
to the Mohaves and hv comparing notes closely we sball no 
doubt l>e ahlc to iJontify this also. " 

One of the soiii^s su ni; by a Dice^ueno Indian into mv 
graphophoiie is lhat oi'a Mohave wild-cat dancc. liv ihis datico 
the men stand in opposite lines and dance tacing cach oihcr. 
This was taught to my singer by a Diegueiio désert Indian who 
learned it from the Yumas who obtained it from the Mohaves. 

Old Ha«ta-kek of Manzanita, who in former days was leader 
of Diegueno tribal cérémonies, sang for me the songs of a 
Mohave rehgious dance called Tu-to-mump, which, originating 
with the Mohaves, extended as far as Colorado river and was 
brought from there to Manzanita. My records prcserving thcse 
soni^s arc in the New-York Muséum of Natural Historv', the 
Muséum ha\ im:: ^ided me with funds for their collection. 

In Tu-io-nuiiip. tlic oki singer used the Mohave language, 
and when hc translaicd somc of the songs into Diegueno, the 
namcs reniaincd Moliave. 

It is évident from the above that a close connection exists 
between the Mohave and the Diegueiio; that the myths of the 

latter are derived from the former, or the two frotn a common 
source ; and that the mi£:frafion leijend universallv told among 
the Dicgueiiosof theCalitornia moiiniains is tounded on fact. 

The man\ lani^uai^a's of Califc^rnia niust c\ idence a succes- 
sion of mii^ration waves ; anU we are toriunaie if we are able 
to trace one of thèse with sufficient évidence to establish its 
probability. 

It is lo^be hoped that further research may throw more light 
upon thèse tribal connections. 



TWO TYPES OR STYLES 

DIEGUKNO REUGIOUS DANCING 

THE OLl) ANU THIi NEW 
IN SOUTHERN CALIPORNIA 

PAK M''"' Constance Goddakd DcBuis 



It must be understov>J ihat ail tribal ccreiiioni«:i>, religious 
dances etc., exist among the Mission Indians only as fragments 
of an almost forgotten past. Since thèse Indians have been 
under the influence of the white man's civilisation for nearly a 
hundred and fifty years, it is only amonga few old men, rapidiy 
passing away, that one can find a knowledge of the ancient 
religion and a dévotion to it which lias persisted beneath an 
outward acceptance of ihe new. 

I was fortunate in wiinessini^ a relii^ious clance of the most 
ancient and primitive type ; for 1 douht it iherc is more than one 
old aian in Southern California w ho can (.nniduci a ceremony of 
this sort today. iiatakek ol Man/aniia, a liay Indian villajje 
near the Mexican line, is the only man living in that région who 
knows ait the songs of the Image fîesta, or dance for the dead ; 
and he hts sent for as Éir as Yuma when this dance is to be 
performed. He atso knows, and gave for my benelit, an all- 
night dance of the sort mentioned above. This was a bird 
dance, sORiething after the style of the wild-cat dance, called 
Ëe-sha at Manzanita, ( Ah-sha in the Mesa Grande dialect) this 
being the name of a red-fealhered bird. Like all thèse dances 
it is accompatiicJ by a séries of songs, each one brlcf but of 
detinite meaning, and having a connection with some inyihical 
legend, to discover which. as a link betwecn the numerous 
songs, is diniculi and olien impassible. 
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A double line of mon and women should dance to the accom- 
paniment of the Icader's rattic ; the men's voices swelling the 
sonp and ihc uotncn's risine;' from the back^round as a shrill 
monoionous cliorus. So long forgotien is the past among the 
half starviiij^ remnant of dispossessed Indians in the Campo- 
Manzanita région, that only three men joined old Hatakek in 
the dance, and for lack of women my interpréter took his place 
in the rear and sang the wonien*s part in high Seilsetto. The 
effect mighc have been ludicrous mrere it not for the religious 
dévotion displayed in the performance, ttie task being a difficult 
one for unaocustomed muscles; for the dance, once begun, 
must be coniinucd ail night. 

The soiicTS did not «.iiflVr q^rcatly from thoso I have hcarti 
elsewhere among the I)iet;ucrios. One is iinprcsseJ \\\ih the 
woiiderful inemorv required to give the séries in order with 
dilïering words and tune. 

I could not leam the meaning of ail the songs, for the dance 
could not be interrupted ; but one is about the dark night. 
Another names the stars and déclares that dawn is near. In 
another the bird, Ee-sha, is mentioned whose naroe is given to 
the dance. 

The unique fcature of the performance is the style of the 
dancing which is strikingly différent from that which prevails 
elseuhere ainong tlie Mission Indians. The dancers in this 
perionnanee retnain throughom in the same place, the motion 
not hein^' forvvard and back, or aiounii and about, but eonsisi- 
ing simply in moving and stampins; Uic fcct in varied measure 
according to the rliyihni of tlie songs, bending and swaying the 
body, then straightening with a grunt or groan, and a pause 
for rest and to mark the interval between the songs. There is 
something extremely impressive in the restrained intensity of 
the movement. 

Contrasted with this, the other type of dancing, to be 
witnessed at Mesa Grande, etc., is like an elaborate theatrical 

performance. 

In it the dancers enter the circle. The leader iKnds before 
the ehief who is seated on the qround near the central bonfire, 
and receives from hiin the word or suhjeet of cach song or part 
of the dance. Ile takes il up humming it or singing very softiy 
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at lîrst, nni.1 thc others follow his lead, ihe women's voiccs 
cliimini;^ in at thc appropriaie indinoru. The miisic rises in 
volume, bccoiniiiL: cncrj^ciic, frenzied al limes, and the motions 
of ihe body correspond. 

At first the dancers movc in an irrc^ular circle, and ihc 
monotonous stamping of the feet is accompanied by a grunt at 
intervais. Our woid ••grunt>* by no means expresses this 
Sound, which while unmelodious seems a part of the music, and 
is as impressive as it is energetic. Arms are extended, flexed 
and relaxed, at first gently ; but as the stamping grows more 
violent and the song or grunting louder, every muscle becomes 
tense. The women's voices seem to roiisc to furv. The bcnt 
arms arc ratscd ahove the heads. Occasionalh a clancer breaks 
away from the rest, circles like a dervish, claps his hands wiih 
a wild ha-ha, and returns to his place. 

The perfect uiiisoii and accurate measure of sontfs and 
movements is remarkable. As suddcnly a.s a .siotic lalls song 
and dance cease. A long drawn ha-ha-ha, a shuddering expi- 
ration with falling cadence, closes the scène ; the dancers break 
anks and move off, and one part of the dance is completed. In 
a short time they re-fomi and continue the animated perform- 
ance. 

In one of the dances they enter on hands and knees with 
ries and groans as of the animais which they represent. 

I lu- chict stands in the centre of the circIc and receives them 
with a kathcret! staff u ith which he lightly louches each as if 
lo exorcise sonu c\ il power. 

Dramatic cllcciivciioss is theniia!it\ of iliissortof dancing. 
The conirast belwcen tiie luo (oriUN i.s exiremely striking. 

I was fortunate enough to discover the historicat connect- 
ion between them. The Luisenos of La Jolla in the mountains, 

who are closely allîed to the Dîeguenos ceremonially v hile quîte 
distinct from them in language and origin, informed me that 

the quiet sort of dancing which I had seen at Manzanita wns 

thc origina! and ancicnt form ; and that the dramatically vic^lont 

st^rt with thc n"io\ ing about and the varied gestures was lau^^ht a 

long lime ago to tho Indiansof thc hack-ctnintr\ and thc mount- 

ains by an emissary from ihe coast Indians who weni about 

lo— ii 
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introducin«x new cérémonies in the Chun^-ttch-nish wori>hip, anU 
thc ncu st\ le ot relii^ivMis daiieiiii^. 

This now prevails lo the exelusion ot tlie o\k.\, hav in^ .spicad 
from ilic Luiseûos lo tlic Dicguenos, l)ui ncver liavin|t; rcaclied 
Manzanita where the connections are throu|;h Yuma with the 
Mohaves, and Luiseilo influence has not made îtself fett. 
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IN CALIKORNIA 

PAR JOHN-C*. MbRRIAM 
Profuaenr i l'Université àf Californie. Berkeley 

^ 

INTROOVCTION 

DuriiiiL; the last thrce years a séries oi iiu csiii^^atioiis bas 
been carried on bv tbe Department of Antliropoloq;\ of the 
L iiiversity of Calitoniia, with a vicu lo tlcicriuiiiin^, if possible, 
the time when man tîrst appcared in this région. As cavern 
deposits have furnished some of the most important materials in 
the study of early man in other ref^ions* it was considered 
désirable, as one of the phases of this work, lo make a carefui 
paleontological and archeoloi^^ical investi|;atton of the numerous 
lîmestone caves of the states. In this studv the elTort lias been 
made to obtain as complète a knowleU^e as possible of the mam- 
malian faiinas wliich have exisied in this rc^^ion belween earlv 
OuatiTnarv lime an J ihe présent. .Man is consitlereJ as a possible 
t'ioi l'.m of the tauna. and so far as bis i^ccii^iaphic or bis 
i,'C(>io^n. (.Kcurn.'nci- is Ciincerned he must lu- subjcclcd io iincsti- 
^aiions ol inuch ilie same characler as arc n.scd in the study of 
Other organisais. Until the facts of this class are determined, 
it is diliicult to make a beginning on matters which are perhaps 
more definitely anthropological. 

The discovery of human relies, apparently in association 
with remains belonging to a Quatemary fauna, in the extrême 
SOuthern portion of South America leads one to suspect that an 
early migration of tlic Immantype may have passed over North 
America into South America. That other mammalian types 
carne into America iii tairl\- récent '4-eoloi:;^ieal time \\c know, and 
there is no inhérent improbability m the theory that man came 
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wich the other mammals. If his remains are found wîth a 
Quaternary fauna tn the southern continent, there is good reason 
why we should search for them here. 

Up to the présent tinte only a few caves situated in Calaveras 
county and in Shasta county have been examined. Many other 
occurrences arc known, hut limit.itions of limc ha\c madc il 
impossible to visit thèse localities. One would hardly be justified 
in statin»^ thaï as yet more than a bc^inning has been made 
on the possible cave investigations of Californta. It is to he 
hopcd that in lime thèse stmiics, in connection vvith the other 
phases of tbis wi^rk, may ^ivc sonic dcfinite information 
regarding ihe date of man's appearance in ilie Pacific Coasl 
région. 

mkrckr's cave 

In the summer of 190 1 Professor F, VV. Putnam and the 

writer cxamîned several caves in the viciniiv of Murphys, 
Calaveras county, and in 1902 D"" W. J, Smchiir \isitod a 
nuniber of caverns in the same région. The most inierc^ilnt,' 
remains encountcrcJ were those in the wcll-known Mercer's cave 
near .Murphys. In tliis cawrn there were found a number of 
bones of an extinct ground-sloth, which has reccntly been 
described by D' Sinclair as the type of a new species, Meguiamfx 
sietrensis ('). The bones of this animât were covered with a 
deposit of stalagmite, ranging from a few miUimeters to about 
half an inch in thickness. From their situation it appeared 
that the txKly of the animal had fallen into the main chute of the 
cave, and in the process of decay the remains had been scaltered 
for a considérable distance aIon«,^ the passajjewav. In the same 
c.'i\orn , althc^iit^^h no\ in cIum- proximitv to the .Ur^cr/nnyx 
remains, ihcrc wcrc toiind .1 nuinhcr of human honos hcarini^ a 
very lliin calcarcous nK ru.sLiili».)n. It appears that m lliis rc^Mon 
it has l>ffn al sv^nie linic ihe custom ot ilic aborigincs to throw the 
bodics of iheir dead into such caverns as this, and in places jj;reat 
numbers of skeletons have accumulated. The human bones 
found in this cave were in such position as to îndicate that they 



(1) Wm. J. Sinclair, New Maniinalia frum (he Quaternary Cavex of 
CaISfornia, /htU. l'niv. Calif.^ vol. 4, no. 7, p. 155. 
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had been thrown into the firstchamberthrough the small opening 
abovei wbile the Megalonyx remains had ÊiUen some distance 
below this chatnber. While it is cxcccdingly difficult to form 
any estimate of the relative âges of the human bones and the 

Mc!j^ali)nvx remains, such évidence as \vc have seems to inJicate 
ihat the remains of nian arc the \ounijer. as thcy arc nearcr tlie 
opcninf^ and are co\ercd u iih a rmieh thinner laver of stalag'- 
initic niaterial. The hiinian hones are, houev er, pnihablv manv 
years old. While the relative thicknchs ot ilie covering of 
stalagtnite îs in itself no absolute criterion as to the âge of the 
enclosed material, as it may accumulate very rapidly in one 
place and veiy slowly in another place, it is probable that the 
thinner layer on the human bones means a shorter period of 
entombment. 

POTTER CREEK CAVE 

The most extensive investigations uf tiie cav ems iia\ e been 
carried on in Shasta county. In this région two large caves 
have been very carefully explored and the principal deposits 
almost completely worked over. Thèse are Potter Creek cave, 
on the McCloud river, near Baird, and the Samwel cave, on 
the same river, fifteen miles above Baird. 

Potter Creek cave was the first to be the suhject of carefui 
investigation. It was discovered in 1878 by Mr. J. A. 
Richardson, and by him several spécimens of fossil bones were 
sent to Professor E. I). Cope. In the suinmer of 1^02, Mr. V,. 
L. Fiirlong explored the cave a_q"ain witliout knowiiit^ that it was 
the one discovered by Mr. Richardson. Large deposits of fossil 
remains were fou nd, and excavation work was carried on hv hini 
and by D*^ Sinclair through that season. Throughoui ttie whole 
of the summer of 1903 the work was in charge of D*^ Sinclair, 
whose excellent report (') on this work has aiready been 
published. The floor of the cave was carefully surveyed and 
ail spécimens taken out were labeled with référence to their 
position in the Strata. Tlie deposits were cxcavated to a depth 
0/25 feet, below which there seemed to be little but an accumu- 

(i) Publ. l'nw. Ciiti/,^ Nortii Amer. Archsot. iind Ethnol., vol. 2, 
ntt. I. 
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lation of stala^mitc-covcred bowldcrs. The exploration work 
furnished se\eral thoiisand hones and frajjments, of whioh 
between 4.(M)0 and 5,000 were dctcrminablc spccîmens. Tho 
remaias ijicIuJc ihosc of manv cxiinci animais, and lurnisli the 
most satisfactorv repre.sen talion of the Ouatcrnarv fauna of 
Caiifornia that bas yet been obtained in any onc locality. Fifty- 
two species were listed by D' Sinclair, of which at least twenty- 
one were found to be extinct. 

Associated with the remains of the Quatemary fauna in 
Potter Creek cave there were many broken, splintered, and 
polished bones, wh'wh \\ erecarefully investigated by D' Sinclair, 
having been considcred as possibly representinj»^ the work of 
man. The présence of ihc splintered bones is yel to be tho- 
roughly satisfactorilv «.-xplained, though there arc manv ways in 
which ihev mi^^ht lia\e \x'cn formed or introduced. In the 
caves ot lùirope such splintered liones are in part duo tO the 
splinierin^ of Kinj^-bones of large mamnials by nian, and in part 
to the crushing of such bi>nes by the larger carnivores. 

The characterof the pointed and polished bones figured by 
D' Sinclair in his paper is atso difficult to détermine with cer» 
tainty. Thèse polished fragments strongly resemble many of the 
roughest implements found in the deposits of the shell-motinds 
of the Pacific coast. Possibly they h i\ c been rough bone 
splinters, used by man until they atiaincd the degree of polish 
which \vo tînd upon thcnu On the other hand it is noicd that in 
ncarly ail sheli-mound traitements the poHsh is rnainK upon the 
pointed portion of the nnplenieal, while tlie portions not used 
for active work ma\ he ahnosl withoui snioolhing or polish. 
In the spécimens hom ihe caves ihc polish is ahnost perfccily 
even over the whole surface, in every case. The evenness of 
this polish seems to indicate that. if thèse objccts were used 
as implements, spécial pains must have been taken to polish 
those portions which would in the course of ordinary use be left 
rôugh. Such smoothing as we see here may perhaps be as 
readily explained by the action of water as by any other means, 
the fragments being rubbed on ail sides and evenly pohshed. 

Tn other bone frai^tiients, pecullar perforations and notches 
have bi-en noteil w hich <ire noicasiU explained bv the opération 
of naiural processcs, but which could bc accounted for by per- 
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foratîon throu^h human Agency. Of ail the évidence which has 
been advanceU in favor of thc influence of man in the production 
of iniplement-likeob}ect.s found in the Shasta caves, the évidence 

of perforation seems probably thc strongcst. A serions doiiht 
must cxist, howcver, as to whethcr the présence of onlv a few 
somewhai indctinite perforations in a very small nunil>er ont of 
several tliousaïul of thèse frac^ments should be consiJcrcd proof 
of the présence ot man. Had a larjj^e perceniaj^c oi ihc fragment*» 
been formed and iised by man, évidence of a more dctinite cha- 
lacter ou^ht to be présent in abundance. 

Whtie it îs probably true that as yet no unequivocal évidence 
of the agency of man in the fashioning of the bone fragments 
from this cave has been presented, in ail fairness to those who 
may undertake from the study of such materials to give iis 
somethin;; of the earliest history of the human race, we should 
not fori^-et that, at the very period where the (.liscrimination 
hetween artifaclsand natural ohjecfs is most important it becomes 
most diftu-uh. In the early stages of tlie development of man, 
such implemcnis .is were used hv him were prohahlv in manv 
cases simply spécial lornis oi nalural ohjccLs which were, in their 
original form, well adapled to meei his primitive needs. The 
earliest true artifacts were objects of this dass showing only a 
Httte modification. 

A more detailed discussion of the peculiarly marked bone 
fragments from the California caves has been presented by 
Professor F. W. Putnam in a paper on this subject. 

SAMWKL CAVK 

Thc exploration of thc Saniw el cave, in rhe Shasta rei^inn. 
has hocn larried on by Mr. K. L. Fiirlonij throni^li parts ot ilie 
seasoiis iijo.v K)04, ami i(>c)5('). 'I'liisca\c is somow hal iarj^cr 
tlian thc onc at Potier crcck and contains sc\cral chambcrs of 
considérable si/e. Thc largest chamber had not been entcred 
prevîousto 1903, when it wasexf^ored by Mr. Furlongand the 
writer. 

(1) T!io txploratiorïs duriiij^ thf scason of i<)05 were carricd on liikIit 
an appropriation Iroin the .Arch^ologicHl instiiule of Amtirica for the " Explo- 
ration of Cnves in Northern California under the supen'i»iort of F. W. 
Putnatn; " 
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OpeninfX into one of the passa^eways about loo feet from 
thc cntrance is a fissure contriining a small alluvial fan, whicli 
opcns out on tlic tîoor ot ilie ciiaml)er. This deposit appears to 
havc acciimulated throu^^li llie entrance of material Irom ilie 
upper part of ihe fissure. The entrance is now closed with a 
stalagmite growth» and no due to its position has yet been 
obtained from the study of the surface of the rock outside. In 
small pockets on the sides of the fissure, and in the deposit 
bclow, there have been found large numbers of bone fragments 
representing a Ouatemary fauna. Thèse include remains of 
extinct species (') of Eguus, Elephas, and Vrsus ; aiso remains 
of Eucera/herium ('), a recently dcscribed shcop-like ungulate 
found in thèse caves, and boncs of a ground-sloth somewhat 
similar xo torms fouiu! in ttic caves of Hrazil ('). 

The lart^est chaml)cr of Uic .Sannvel cave is ai a louer le^ el 
than the entrance and the fissure deposit. h uas cntcrcU troin 
above through a long chinmey. In this ciiamber there was found 
a large deposit of fossil remains, including numcrous extinct 
species. Among thèse were Ettcemtkenum^ Pre^oceras (*) 
(another new sheep^like form,) and a ground^loth. It seemed 
improbable that the remains in this lower chamber had corne in 
through the passage by which we first obtained entrance, and a 
careful scarch revealed the présence ofan alluvial fan coming in 
from one sidc of the cavem. Excavations into this indicated 
that it rcached out toward the surface, and during the last season 
a passageway was eut through it to an outer grotto on the side of 
a small canon near by. The louer chamber was originally 
rcaehed h\ a passageway leading from a large shelter cave now 
represented by the grotto. .A part of the roof of the original 
shelter has brokcn down, and is represented by scveral large 
blocks whtch have fallen from the clifT above. 

In the Samwel cave numerous splintered and polished bone 
fragments have been obtained, and the problems with relation to 
man are practically the same as those of Potter Creek cave. In 



(i) Stif E. L.. Ft'KLiW» in Scifmt; n. :»., vol. io, p. 53. 

{2} SiN'CLAiKHnd FuKLOs'U, ('Hiv. Valif. TVA/., Geoloff}'. vul. j. no. 20. 

( 0 Si\i I.AIK, New Maiiinialia. op. «. n., p. 15 ^. 

(4) fc. L. F1-KI.0M:. l'ttiv. i.'alil\ J'uM., Geulot;y, vol. 4, no, JJ» 
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addition to thcse objects, there was found in the chamber near 
the fissure deposit, a chipped fragments of basaltic lava, which 

appeared to havecomc from a point six inches below the sur&œ 
of the stalagmite. Also in the excavation of thc outer grotto 
of the largest cliamber, a chippeJ obsidian fra^fment was brou^ht 
vp in the hiicket from a depih of clcvcn foet, at which !evel bones 
resemhlini; (hosc of an extinct specics have been obtaincd. In 
neiihor case, houever, was the chipped fragment actually sccn 
in place, aiul both niust be set asidc, for the présent, as merely 
su^gesting the présence of man. 

STONK MAN CAVK 

A third cavern in the Shasia région, which has been partly 
explorcd, is the Stone Man cave aboiit onc mile iiorthcast of 
Baird. It was visitcd bv .Mr. Furlon^^^ anJ the writer in 1903. 
In one of the uppermost chambers a number of bone fragments 
were found in the stalagmite. Thèse were, however, too imper- 
fect for spécifie détermination, and the âge of the deposit has not 
been determined. In one of the lower gallerîes, a portion of a 
human skeleton was found tmbedded in the stalagmite. The 
greater number of the bones had been removed before our visit, 
but enough was ieft to show that a considérable fraction of an 
inch of stalagmite has accumulated on the skeleton. ,Mr. J. A. 
Richardson kindiy gave us a vertebra which he obtained hère 
when the cave was first cxplored. It scems to have lost pract- 
ically ail of the organic matter, and the cavities in the houe are 
largely liiied with calcite crystals. In thi.s cave thcre is uiifor- 
tunatcly nolhing to ti.\ the âge of the skeleton definitely. Il 
might easily be many centuries old, or might have come to its 
présent location at a comparatively récent date, though évidence 
rather favors a considérable antiquity. 

AGE OF TIIK CAVK DKI'OSITS 

The founas of both the Potter Creek and the Samwel cave 
indicate Quaternary âge. As far as is now known, the fauna of 
Samwel cave contai ns the larger percentage of récent species and 
is probably the younger. In addition to this évidence, the 
situation of the two caverns gives considérable information 
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rej^ardin^ their relative a^es. Potier Creek cave îs situated at 
a hei^lu of 800 feet abine ihe level of McClouJ river, and just 
below an ancicnt terracc le\ el of the ri\ er. The Sainv^el cave 
is situated just bclow a tL-rracc ,",50 fcct ahiut.' tlic McCKniJ. 
The lowcst chamber o\ ihih ca\ 0 opciis ai a poini nul more lhan 
200 feet abovc the river. Boih caverns were e\ idently formed 
at a lime when McCIuud river was near the Icvel of the terraces 
above them» Both received their principal deposits when the 
river was a short distance below them, and it is évident that the 
time which has elapœed since the formation of the deposits in 
Potter Creek cave is much greater than that since the formation 
of similar beds in the 5)amwe1 cave. The évidence of ph\ sio- 
^rapliy apparently corroborâtes that obtained from the study of 
the fauna. 

The fauna of Potter Creek cave is C(>nsidcrcd by I)^ Sinclair 
to represem the middie or latcr Ouaten\at\ . 'Ilie fauna of 
Sannvel cave is certainlv OuatcrnarN . but is c\ idctul\ latct tli.in 
tliat of Potter Creek. Tiie âge of i^otter Creek cave is, accordini; 
to commonly acccpted corrélations, not far from that of the 
earliest deposits containing human remains in Europe. Though 
a reasonabie doubt might arise as to whether man coiild have 
reached America as early as the date of the Potter Creek deposits, 
the âge of Samwel cave appears to be within the period of man*s 
existence in the old world. 

From the évidence at hand it seems that both Mercer*s cave 
and Stone Man cave wcre în existence in Ouaternarv time, and in 
ail probability somc of the deposits in both caverns wcre formed 
in that period. 
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IN THE ANCIENT ART OF CHIRIQUI 



Tlie Chiriquian antiquitics bcU>nji;in*^ to \'ale Univcrsity 
number several thousand spccimcns. The choicest of thcsc 
were collected from i S59 to t866 hy M. A. de Zeltner ('), Krench 
Consul at Panama, whose good fortune it was to be résident 
there at the time of the fîrst discoveries. The major part of the 
coUection, however, was made by Mr. J. A. McNeil a few years 
Jater. 'l'Iic de Zeltncr coMcction was bought in 1872 and that 
of McNeil in 1878, both havin^ bccn purchascd by the late 
Professer OthnicI C. Marsh. They includc ^old objects, stone 
impicments, mctates, stools of stone (and earthen ware) and a 
séries of pot ici y unsurpassed in the number of ils rare and 
vahiable spccimcns. 

Thèse trcasurcs havc bcen in stora^e for about iliirty yearSt 
there being no facihties for exhibition or even for study. Fortu- 
nately a room is now at the disposai of the Curator, who Is 
preparing a monograph on the Anliquities from Chiriqui 
beUmging to Yale Uniœrsity. 

The présent paper is confined to spécial fealures of a portion 
of the pottery alone* as indicatod by the title, and is to a certain 
extent a study in conventionahsm. 

In the development of art it would be diflîcuh to estimate 
how far realism lies from the verv first steps tovvard imitation on 
the one hantl. anJ from the last stages of conveniiiMi.ilism on 
the other. The stages at either end of the line may oficn appear 
to bc idciitical. It is therefore ha/.ardous to say whethcr a j^iven 
représentation be a first attempt at copyîng a model or the work 



( t ) Nvh sur- tn séfittihtnfs indiftutes du départemnd the Chiritjui ( Étal de 
Pananrn). Punama, 
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of one with a back^round ofart inheritancc and tratning, who 
can su^^est ihc uiiole by askilful élimination of non-csscntîals. 

If thc line ot art developmcni \sere plotlcd it woviiJ probably 
bc tounJ to nsc raihcr suddcnK to ihe acme of rcalism aiui then 
drop slowU to abolit ilsoriL^inal Icvel. The séries ot illustrations 
tliat folIowî>, howcvcr, does noi bcj^in ai ilic beginning, but 
rather at the crest of the realistic wave, and descends gradually 
to the trough, probably the one that lies on the conventional 
side ; yet some of the stages shown might just as wcll be steps 
in the ascending, as in the desœnding scale. In other words, 
a detinite chronological séquence has not yet been eslablished. 
'I liere are reasons, however, for the bdief that a représentation 
of (lie cntirc armadillo came first, afier which certain parts, such 
as the carapace, were sei/ed upon to take the place of the whole ; 
and tînally that a sirii^'^ie liand of the carapace vvas chosen not 
only to stand tor tiie wliole animal, but aiso to serve as an 
ornaniental motive pure and simple. 

Among the animais representcd in the ceramic art of the 
Province of Chiriqui, the armadillo is prédominant. In speaking 
of the American zoological provinces north and south of the 
Mexican table-land. Seemann (') says : " The armadillo, for 
instance, uhich indisputably belongs to South America» is 
found in no part of !\inama ; but again appears in the ncigh- 
bt^rhood of Ma/atlan, in latitude 26 12' north. " 

Seemann's statement is probablv incorrect. A récent letter 
from l>r, J. A. Allen, Curatorof the Department of Mammalogy 
ami Orniilioloijv, Ameriean Muséum of Natural Hislory, 
States tliat iwo speeies lielontjini^ lo difterenl ^cncra arc found 
on ilic Isihmus of Panama al the prcsciu lime, one now known 
as Caàassûtts ceniratiSf the other being the wide-ranging, nine- 
banded armadillo, Tatu nooemcinctum, The armadillo was 
evidently an object familiar to the ancient potters of Chiriqui. 
As it now inhabits the Isthmus, it did so, no doubt, on the 
occasion of Seemann's voyage in 1853. One of the two species 
above mentioned, Tutu nwemcinctum^ which has ' an extensive 
range from Texas to Paraguay (*), " is recognized in the ceramic 

(1) X'ovtii^i- oj H . M. S. Ht- raid. London, 185J. 

(2) Fluwvr and Lydekkt;r. 
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art of Chiriqui by thc treat- 
inent of the carapace. It u ill 
be secn froiii Plate 1 ihat the 
carapace o( Tatu nm^emcinv~ 
lu m is coin pose J of three 
quitc distinct reliions, the mé- 
dian or banded rej^^ion dift'er- 

ini^froni tlie anterior and pos- 

F"tî ' ... 

ténor sections in structure. 

This triple division of the carapace is faithfully reproduccd in 

many instances. It inay be donc by nieans of three inciscd rtllets, 

as in fijjures i and and a of Plate IV. A more faithfui deline- 

ation, however, is arrived at whcn the banded rej^ion is rcpic- 

sented by transverse parallel linesand the anterior and posterior 

divisions by cross lines or spots (see ti^s. /'and of 1*1. XII). 

That Cabtissous centra/ix aiso served the ancicnt potter as 

a model is hi^hly prolîable. The three re^jions of the carapace 

are almost as distinct as in the nine-banded armadillo, but 

Cabassous is noi quite so large and ils head, ears and tail are 

proporlionatelv shorter. 

In fij^ure // of Plate XII, which resembles more nearly the 

little Tatu triciuclum of South America than it docs the larj^er 

nine-banded species, the middic section is composed of three 

bands in relief, painted red, while over the shoulders and bips, 

the smooth surface of 

the carapace is painted 

black. .Still another 

method of distinj^uish- 

ing the middie .section 

of the carapace from 

the hip and shoulder 

sections is shown in 

figure b of Plate 1 1. 

Three realistic arma- 

dillos support the tri- 

pod in figure 1 ('). The 




(1) Thc illustrations Hte from one-half to one-rifth aciual «.izc. 
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work has an uniinished 
appcarancc. but thc parts 
arc ail rcproscnteJ, even 
lo tlic tlirce relions of the 
carapace*. I n future 2, ihc 
paris are ail sujj^j^estcd, 
but the Icf^s of eacli arma- 
dillo are rediiced lo feet 
oniv. The réduction is 
carried further bv the 
élimination of the hind le«js and feet altoj^ether in fij^ure 
the three forej^oinj^ fij^ures, the carapace is represented bv incised 
fillets of clay. The extrcinities arc cntirely wamini; in Hf^urc 4 ; 
the carapace is indicated siinply by horizontal incised lines, 
and there is but a mere suj^^esiion of a head. By leavin^ out 
the trilobed lunip representin^ head and cars in the latter, the 
simple tri pod le^. incised hori/.ontally to represent the carapace 
5) is reached. Afler ail, lhat suflîces, for the carapace is 
the one essential featurc of the armadillo. 

A more detailed séries 10 show the j^radual élimination of 
ni>n-essential parts is j^^iven in Plate II. The armadillo is well 
represented in the round in fisijure //. In fij^ure 6 a simple tripod 
.suppi^rt is incised to represent the three rej^ions of the carapace ; 
an indiffèrent head is added and the hind feet are carried fi>r\vard 
close to the fort feet. The hind feet in tîj^^urec ha\ e disappeared. 
The fi>re teet are becomin«j ci>n\entionalized in fij^urcr/and the 
head is turned so as io face the beholder. The carapace bej^ins 
to disappcar in fijj^ure Ni"» feet are 
left in lij^ure /^and thc head is treated 
in summary fashii>n. Nail marks of 
a female hand are distributed over 
the back to suj^j^est the carapace. 
There is no carapace in ligure and 
ihe head and fore feet are merelv 
plain lumps of clay. In lij^^ure // 
only the node representinj^ the head 
remains, while in ligure / noihin;^' is 
left but ihe carapace, the armadilli> 
motive />tir cxccf/ciicc. 
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'l'he forc|T^oin^' tripods 
a II b e I o n jj^ lo w h a t 
I lolmes (') calls the lerm- 
colla i>r biscuit j^roiip 
ware. Tliis j^roup also 
comprises vases. IîowIs 
and cups. The charac- 
teristic types of tripod are 
well rendered in ihe pre- 
cedin!^ illustrations, the 
ornament beinjL^ confined 
to the supports, Amon^ 
ihe vases, on the other hand. the décoration is shifted to the 
shoulder, neck and handies. ihcre hein»; no supports to decorate. 
In shape the body of the vase is often identical with that of the 
tripod. To convert a tripi^d into a vase, one has but to remove 
the applied supports. To make the kinship more apparent, 
slu>ulder ornaments or handies are soinetinies added to the 
tripods (see fij^s, a, b, li and r of Pl. XII). Such additions, 
especially of handies. are quite rare. 

W'e have seen that many tripod supports were so fashioned 
as to su»;j^est the armadillo, sometimes bij^lily realistic and 
sometinies conveniional. In ei^hty-one of the biscuit vases, 
the liead of the armadillo i.s 
cmployed as a shoulder 
ornament. the back of the 
head always bein»; lurticd 
toward the aperture of the 
vase. The carapace, there- 
fore. if it werc \ isil)lc al ail 
would have to be shifted froni 
the dorsal to the ventral side. 
Such is the case in future 
6, where the thrce relions 
of the carapace are indicated 

bv three indented lu>rizontal Fig 6 




(i) Ainii-Hl Arf ut t/it- /'roviiii ,■ lit Chiriifui. Si\ih Aiiiiual Rcpl.. Bur. 
ot'Aim-r. Kthiu»!. 
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fillets, each beinj^ interruptcd for 
a space in the médian ventral 
line. A ventral view woiikl 
include ihe marjjins of the cara- 
pace on either side. Il is impor- 

, "V^Ifl^^^B ^^^^ 

^^^F^^^^W ^^^^B attcmpt niade to represent the 

dorsal part of the carapace where 
it woiild not be easily visible ; 
aiso, that in three spécimens, two 
of which arc fi^ured (Pl. XI, rt^. 
by Pl. XII, iî^. r), ihe carapace is 
carried across the ventral surface 
without a break in the médian line. The idenlity of thèse 
shoulder ornamcnts mijjht be in doubt were it not for the occa- 
sional, ventrally placed carapace motives. 

Only two divisions of the carapace are présent in figure 7, 
while in figure 8, but a single section remains. The cyes and 
cars, however, slill persist. One of the Connecting links betueen 
the tripods and vases (hj;. a of Pl. XII) belonj^s to this type. 
A sin«jle élément of the carapace is placed on the ventral side, 
the ends of the two incised fillets almost touchin»; the médian 
ventral line, while anoiher carapace élément is applied lonjj^i- 
tudinally over the vertébral column. The eyes, ears and nose 
are ail prominent. In a majority of cases the carapace is entirely 
eliminated, the fore le^s usually and quite nalurally takinj^ ils 
place (fijf. 9). Thèse are shortened 10 incised nodes, repre- 
sentin^ the feet only, in fijjure 10, 
one of the lar^esi ierra-cotta 
vases in the collection. 

The animal foot reduced 
to its lowest terms is i^iven in 
figure 1 1 (sec aIso fij^. d of Pl. 
II), il beinj^ a flaltened node 
wilh parallel incisions. This 
convenlionalized foot will 
appear as a simple ornament 
in a j^roup of vases to be de- 
scribed laler. Fig. 8 
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Evcn thc conventionali/ed 
foot docs not ahvays accom- 
pany the armadillo head. as in 
figure 12, Feet, cyes and cars 
have ail dis^ippcarcd in fijîurc 
13. Il will bc seen from the 
forc^oinj^ that the ears pèrsist 
after the eyes havc disap- 
pcared. The réduction in parts 
and in si/e of the head itscif 
reaches ils limit in fiijure 14. 

Pro»^ressive conventional- 
ism in the treatment of the 
armadillo head isalsoshown in Plate III. In figure//, theentire 
fore le^^ is represented. The central tîjj^ure (r) is one of the four 
lar^est vases helon^in^ to this group of ware. The shape is 
^raceful and the modelinj; perfeci. The ears of the armadillo 
are placed low, the eves are wantin»^ and the nose is depressed. 

The entire armadillo is often used aiso as a shoulder déco- 
ration on vases of the hisciiif «jroup. A «^ood example is j^iven 
in fijj^urcf/. Plate \\\ where the parts, evcn the ihree re^jions of 
the carapace, are ail fairly well indicated. The fore feet rest on 
the rim, the hind feet on the shoulder of the vessel. In a small 
vase from Hscaria (li^. b) the armadillo is placed somewhat 
lower and in an attitude that sutj^^ests the act of burrowin^ with 
ils unusually lonjj nose. The 
burrowin^ attitude is, in facl, 
charactcristic and is very satisfac- 
torily shown in figure c. Note 
that the feet are flattcned nodes 
with parallel incisions. In other 
words, ihey are the foot symbol 
that may be used entirely alone, 
indepcndeni of the animal form to 
which the foot orii^inallv be- 
longed, as will Ik seen in subsé- 
quent illustrations (Pl. I\', fî^. 
il and Pl. \'II, fijifs. a, b,. d and 
e), The tail is incised with a so- pj^ ,0 
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called herring^-lx>nc pat- 
tern, ihe lines runninj^, 
houe ver, in the opposite 
direction from what one 
wouldexpcct. Theflarinjj 
ri m of the vase is set so 
as to producc a dia- 
phraj^tn where the neck 
is inosi constrictcd, 

The use of the foot 
symbol as an independent 
ornameiu is shown in 
fij^iire Plate where 
it occurs in pairs on the neck of tlie vase. In figure e of Plate 
IV*, the feet are someuliat lenjtxthened, j^ivinj^j rise lo another 
type of foot symbol, of which the ornament carried around the 
neck of the vase in ii«;ure a. Plate \', is a «jood exaniple. 

By a coniparison of the armadillo tails in fij^ures c, Plate 
and h. Plate \'. with the ornanient on the neck of the vase 
in figure r. Plate \', il uill be seen that ihe tail was used inde- 
pendently of the animal as a décorative feaiure (see aiso Pl. \'l). 

The most characteristic feature of the armadillo is ils cara- 
pace. It lias been seen how il was used as the armadillo motive. 
Il has aIso been seen how one meniber of the carapace was 
made to stand for ail the members. W'hy could it nol have 
been used independently to represent not only the whole cara- 
pace, but 4also 
the whole ani- 
mal ? A carefui 
coniparison of 
the incised fîl- 
lets thaï adorn 
the neck of the 
vase in tîi^ure//. 
Plaie \', with 
th • incised fillet 
that represents 
the carapace of 
the armad i I lo 
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on the shoiilder belou* proves 
them to be identical. There 
is, thcn, a carapace symbol (see 
aiso Pl. fi^s, c and (f) as 

uell as a foot symbol and a lail 
symbol. There remain the 
flattened nodes with annular 
indentations on the neck of the 
sa me vase. Their counterpart 
is somewhat sparingly used to 
rcpresent the eye, particularly 
'-^ of owl-like and monkey-like 

heads. I hey arc, no doubt, eye symlH>ls, but are not confined 
to Chiriquian art. On the contrary, this particular ornament is 
common to the art of almost al! timcs and peoples. 

An illustration of the frecdom with whicli thearmadillo form 
is sometimcs treated is j^iven in Hjj^urc <' of ï'Iatc \'. The body 
is quite short and the lon^ tail is curled to one side until the end 
of it is hidden bencath the carapace. 

It has been seen how a sinj^le unit of the carapace may 
stand for the whole, how thèse carapace units, like the tail, foot 
and eye symbols, become pure décorative éléments. One very 
effective pattern is obtained by carrvin^ carapace or tail symbt^ls 
in meander around the neck of vases, each annular space lieing 
marked by a foot or an eye symbol (Pis. h^. e and VU, 

h^. d). .Attention is called, 
by way of illustration, to the 
tail S) 111 bols in l'Iate \'I ; 
and the foot symbols (fi^s. 

h, {/ and <•), the carapace 
symbols (fi^s. </ and < ) and 
the eye symbols or orna- 
ments (tî^s. r, <• and / ) in 
Plate \' II. The eye symbol 
in fii^urc r of this Plate is 
one of the common forms of 
eye in Chiriquian art, viz., a 
flattened node, with annular 9 
indentations. The siender Fiiî. 14 
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neck of a pfraceful bottle from Divata 
(fi^. 15) is decoratcd with a séries of 
compound eye symbols. 

In the collection thcrc are 
sevcral vases with two mouths. With 
two exceptions, they ail belong to the 
biscuit ware. Ki^ure 16 is an 
exampic. A bridge connects the 
flanj^e or lip of one mouth with lhat 
of the oiher. Over ihis bridge two 
arniadillos face each other. The 
identity of the carapace with the 
carapace symbols that adorn both 
necks is beyond question. Alternating with thèse are eye orna- 
ments after the fashion of the prevailing eye form in Chiriquian 
art. 

Référence has l>een made to tripods with features peculiar 
to vases, viz., shoiilder ornaments consisting cither of the 
armadillo head or of the entirc armadillo. Hxamples of the latter 
arc given in figures ^/and Plate XII. In one instance the nose 
and tail are long and siender ; in the other the nose is almost 
cliniinated to avoid breakage, due to the exposed position of the 
head. The iripod supports in figure «'are highiy rcalistic repré- 
sentations of the frog with head turned downward, the point 
of contact being the tip of the nose. 

It has becn shown how 
the single tripod support 
may be transformed inlo the 
armadillo, conventional as 
well as realistic ; aiso how 
the armadillo as a wluilc or 
in part was used as a shoul- 
der ornament, and the tail, 
foot, eye and carapace sym- 
bt^ls as ornamental motives 
for the necks of vases. The 
same décorative phcnomena 
are to be seen on the handies 
of vases. Fig 16 
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The handics of the biscuit 
g^roup arc aiways placcd 
vcrtically, and arc usually 
paired, Connecting the lip 
with theshouIder( Pl. VIII, 
tigs. a — r). There are two 
types of single handie : (i) 
Connecting the lip with the 
shoulder, as in the paired 
handies (fig. /), and (2) the 
handie starting from oppo- 
1^ site points on the lip and 

forming an arch over the 

mouth opening (fig. e). 

An example of one type of single handie is given in figure 
d. Plate \'III. A well-developed flange protects the applied tail 
and eye symbols about the neck of the vase. Where ornaments 
are applied to the neck or collar, there is aiways a flange or lip 
at the mouth opening as if to satisfy the sensé not only of pro- 
tection but also of appropriateness in outline. On the crcst of 
the handie, three eyes in a row occupy a field bounded on two 
sides by carapace symbols. 

Thèse handies are, as a ruie, ornamcntcd. In Plate VIII, 
figure a, the paired handies are covercd with incised fillets 
reprcsenting the carapace of the armadillo. Along the zone of 
union between the prolonged lip and ascending ramus of the 
handies in figure A, nodes and fillets are applied, reprcsenting 
the cars, feet and carapace of the armadillo. One has but to 
refer back to figure 11 of Plate I\' in order to arrive at the artisl's 
point of vicw, namely, that the handies in figures a, b and c of 
Plate are, to ail intents and purposcs, armadillos facing 

each other and peeping into the mouth of the vase. Instcad of 
incised applied fillets, the handie itself may be simply incised 
to represent the armadillo carapace, as in figure c. From the 
horizontally applied fillets and the horizontally incised handies, 
it is but a step to fillets and incisions running obliquely and a 
second step to the twisted handie so common in the /n/w/ group, 
so-called, as will be seen by comparing figures a and c with 
Plate IX, figures a — d, rcspectivcly. In figure r, the eyes are 
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actualiy reprcsentcd, so that thc twisted handk evidently means 
a life form. probably thc armaclillo. 

Hitherto thc orntimentation lias heen chteflv the work iM (lie 
scuiplor or t'iii^f ra\'er. A new ft^rcc in thc domain ot dccoration 
bas now to be reckoiieU with, viz., color or, rallier, paint (sce 
Pis. IX, figs. a — d and X, fîg.s. d — g. Whether or not the 
summary lashion in which the paint is here applied represents 
the beginning ofa new art era or a décadent phase of the same, 
it is not within the province of the présent study to détermine. 
It is, however, worth while to note the efïect of the painter's 
work on that of the sculptor and entraver, wherc ail three are 
combined in one whole. In the first place they do not overlap. 
The work of thc sculptor is confined to handles. Thèse are 
never painted. l lie en^-^ravcr lias chosen the shoulder and 
neck or collar for liii» field of operationi». The incised areas are 
never painted. 

The famihar carapace symbol appears in figure Plate X. 
The life form in ligure e is probably the same thing. There is 
an unmistakable carapace symbol in figure /, a large vase with 
a uniform coat of red paint covering the entire exterior with the 
exception of the handles and lip. The inner sur&ce of the latter 
leading down to the orifice is painted howcvcr. 

An unusual treatment of the armadillo is that in Plate X, 
figure (i. The head barely protrudes beyond the carapace and 
thc lattcr almost enctrcles ihe bodv of the animal. A long 
lillcl ciicircling a hcad on the Hat haiiJlc in lii,'urc /> nia\ he a 
highiv con\ cntionali/cd form of ihe arniadilli> rollcd up for 
défense or repose ; or il iiiay rcprcscnia \ icvv ot ihe animal from 
directly in front» as seen in the preceding figure (sce also Pl. X, 
figs. c and g). 

There is a variety of biscuit ware usually hîghly polished 
and with a salmon-colored slip. The form and technique exhib- 
ited in the salmon-colored ware also differ somewhat from the 
ordinary biscuif pottcr\ . On thc handles in figure e of Plate 
IX arc not only the three divisions of the carapace but also a 
pair of ears (compare with Pl. iV, fig. a and Pl. VIII, figs. a 
and h). 

Mcmion lias alreadv hccn rnade of the arrnadiilo rollcd up 
for défense or repose. The head projecting from ihe shoulder 
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ofa salmon-colored vase (PI. X, lig, r) and encircled bv two 
tncised fillets may be, pcrhaps, a conventionalî/cd renderin»; of 
thc same idea (sec Pl. X, fi^^s. b and g). This mijj^lit bc, witli 
propriety, taken for a coiled serpent, worc it not for the fact 

that representatioii ot tlic serpent on l'liiiiv|iii.in potUT\- isalmosl 
whollv contîncJ to (mic small j^froup ihc .so-callcd bluck inrised 
warc ol Holmes, uiiere the serpent motive is so ail per\adiii«^ 
as to justify a change of the name from - black inciscd < to thc 
serpent group. 

The vertical handles of some of the vessels beloni^^innr to 
the black incised group of ware are provided with an îndented 
fillet resembling the carapace symbol. 

Thc rolled up armadillo prol>ably recurs in Plate X, fij^fure 
g, it hasaiready been noted in fîg-ures6and c. Alternatin;;; with 
thc two armadillo motives on the collar of this vase arc two 
inciscd triangular patterns. Thc surface bclow the collar is 
smokcd and sooty, a condition common 10 thc hand/cd )^roup, 
at least 75 ' of which have been used t>vcr thc lire. 

Figure 17 is the type for the unpainted handled warc. ICacli 
of thc paircd handles is a raiscd horizontal loop titling close 
against the neck of the vase. By the application of nodes and 
fillets, the handle is transformed înto the head, shoulUers and 
fore legs of the armadillo. To make sure of its identity, the 
carapace symbol is freely used. 

Other vessels bslonging in this sub-class are illustrated in 
Plate XI and the carapace symbol occurs on e\ery one. In 
figure a, there is a répétition of tîi^ure 17, excepi tl) ■ ''u- nose is 
wanting. The haiullc is rcduccd 10 a mere knoh in tigurc 
but the eves ahove and thc carapace s\ inhol placed ventrally at 
the hase suHice to convev the it.iea iiiiciiJcJ. In figure r. the 
horizontal loop tiandle is rcduced in sizc and somewhai renio\ cd 
from thc neck of the vcssel. Carapace symbols ornament ils 
summît and bases. The same is true of figure except that 
three single fillets are used instead of three pairs. This is aiso 
true of figure ^, the only différence being that the handles are 
changed so as to occupy a vertical position. In figure / the 
vertical handles unité shoulder and rim. They are simply 
plastered over with carapace symbols. Two perforatcd nodes 
near the top represent the eyes. On the opposite handle a 
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médian hole just beiow the eyes may be intended fora mouth or 

nose. 

Alniosl ail iho spccinieiis hcrc fimired belon<^ to tlic term- 
cotta ox biscuit ^roup, uhicli is tlu- iar^osi "^-^roup i>f Cli!riL]iuan 
pottery, beinp nearlv as larj^c as ail lia* oihcrs put ini^ether. 
Ut ilie 3668 pièces in ilie \ aie collection, 1620 helonj; 10 the 
biscmt ware. Of thèse about one-fifth are decorated with the 
armadillo motive in one or several of its many forms, the occur* 
rence of other animal représentations being rare in comparison. 

The preponderating influence of the armadillo in the terra^ 
coita group suggests the totemic potency of the animal in 
question among the makers of this ware. Why noc, then, call 
it the armadillo group instead ? Such a lerminolo^y, together 
with the change from black inciseJ - to scrpcn! ;:,'Toup, as 
suggested by the writeron pa^'c 1 30, would tend louard uiiiform- 
ity. For similar icasons the iripod ■• f^roup of ! lolincs might well 
be callcd ihc //v// •,^roup. Al) thèse cfianges would be in line 
with the choicc ol ihe natne alli^alur lor one of the important 
groups of painted ware. The names of life fonns would then bc 
given to four groups instead of toonly one. 

By incorporaling the proposed changes into the classification 
of Holmes ('), the resuit is as follows : 

Unpainted Ware : — 

Armadillo group (instead of "terra-cotta» or biscuit •« 
group). 

Serpent group (instead of black încised group). 

Painted Ware '. - 

1 l.inJk'J i;roiip. 

l' ish L^toup ( in.slead ot tripod •' group). 
Scariticd group. 
Maroon group. 
Red line group. 
White line group. 
Lost color group 
Alligator group. 
Polychrome group. 
The armadillo still enters largely into the llfe of certain 

(1) L*»c, cil. 
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tiîbes. Aocordin^ to Dr A. Hrdlicka it is a cherished article 
of food among the Indians of western Mexico and médicinal 
propertiesare ascribed lo certain parts. The Cora, for instance, 
sa\ e the carapace and administer décoctions of it as a cure for 
stomach disorders. 

The armaJîllo motive is not conlincd to the - terra cofta 
or armadillo jjroup. as is inJicateJ bv the forcgoin^ illui-trations 
from the unpaiiUeJ and painicd handled ware. It is also trace- 
able in the hst color^ white line, and alligator groups. In 
«xamples of the latter group, the entire vessel is treated as a 
zoomorphic unit» its body corresponding to the body of the 
armadillo» with projecting head, tail and legs, and the carapace 
rendered in a realistic manner (Pl. XII, figs./^i). 

The vessel in figure /cornes very nearly beinj^ a complète 
zoomorphic unit. It is a tripod instead of a quadruped, wiih two 
let^s in front but onlv one hind lejij, whtch is in a médian plane. 
The tail forms a \ertically placed loop handle cnieri^^im; from 
underneath the carapace to tusc with the hind leg. 1 lie lei;s are 
marked with parallel transvcrse liiies in hiack, suj^^c.sling the 
carapace motive. In ihat case, each leg would represent an 
armadillo, a supposition borne out by the fact that feet and tœs 
are not indicated. The head is well defined, the nose being 
pointed downward as if to reach the ground. The ears are 
represented in the round as well as by means of black paint ; the 
eycs, by paint alone — a black circle on cream slip surrounding 
a black spot. The carapace, like tlie ears, is represented both 
in the round and in color. Its anterior and posterior régions are 
marked by black spots on ihe cream s!ip. The banded charac- 
ter of the niiddle région is indicated by iransverse parallel lines 
in alternatini; groups of black and red. The circular aperture 
cuts ail liiree régions of the carapace, ihc margin or rim being 
paintcd red. The black spots on top of the head also represent 
dermal armor. The vessel is covered inside and out by a uniform 
slip, over which the deltneating colors (black and red) are 
applied except on the interior and on the outer ventral surface. 
The vessel belongs to the so-called alligator group. 



(i) Personal letter Uated Oct. 4, 1906. 
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In figure ^, the zoomorphic unit is fo ail intents and pur- 
poses complète. It is somewhat complicated, howevcr, hv the 
fact th.it herc. aiso, cach of the lej^s (four this timc) may be 
rcf^ardcJ as a scparatc annadillo tiecau.se of the présence of the 
carapace motive and ihc absence of feet or toes. \\ e have, in 
other words, a realistic figure of the armadtllo, cach leg of which 
represents a conventionaliised armadillo. The entire figure is a 
whistle, the stub tait serving as a mouth-piece. Above each 
fore leg, there is a perforation communicating with the hollow 
interior. By means of thèse, two additional notes may be 
produced. The horizontal perforation through the solid neck 
is for purposes of suspension. The prominent nostrils are repre- 
sented bv rather deep holes with oblong opcninjjjs. The eycs 
are simplv hlack spots of paint. The carafvice is reprcscntcd 
both in the round and b\- dclincatini,'^ Cv-^lors in hlack and rod on 
a cream slip. rticsc are in ihrcc ^roups ol iransvcrsc paraliel 
lines, each group Ix'ing crossed by longitudinal paraliel lines. 
The central, rather narrow région of the carapace is in red ; the 
anterior and posterior régions are both in black. The band 
nearest the head anU the two nearest the tail are represented by 
rows of black spots. 

An interesting figurine is reproduced in figure A of the 
same Plate. Lîkc the preceding figure, it hcioni^s to the alli};alor 
group of ware. It is not a whistle, although the interior is 
hollow and reached by means of a small ventral perforation. 
The attitude sngîjfests the act of burrowing. or p<>ssih!y an 
attcmpt to roll up l'or dcUMisc. which has bccii frustratcd h\ ihe 
interposition ofa thick bar placcd transverscly acioss (\irthrough) 
ilic sUHuacli and projecting some distance beyoïid ihc carapace 
on eilher side. The head is depressed, ihe nose pointing 
slightly backward, the chin pressed against the chest. The 
tail, represented both in the round and by means of black paint, 
is brought forward underneath along the ventral surface. The 
extremitîes are sharply flexed, the toes of the fore feet pointing 
forward and those of the hind feet turning backward (fig. t). 
The three régions of the slightly raised carapace are quite 
distinct. The smooth surface of the anterior and posterior 
sections is gi\efi a uniform coat of black paint, \vlii]e the 
central région is paiiued red and grooved so as lo bring eut in 
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relief three rather wide bands. The tiansverse bar passîng 
through (or across) the stomach is aiso painted red. One of the 
projecting' ends of this rod was evidently broken before the red 
paint was applied, as a coat of the same is carried over the 
uneven surface of the break; or the break may bave occurred 
while the oliject was in use and afterward was painted over to 
match the surrouiKlini;; color. It is, at ail events, a case of prc- 
historic repairiiii;. The part brokeii olï rna\ lia\ c licon a head 
for which the i^ppositc prmninence could have servcd as a tail, 
since the diaincicr ot the laiter is not so great as thaï of the 
missing protubérance. 

It is interesting to note that ihe disposition of color on the 
carapace of the armadilto whistle (fig. g) and of the armadillo 
figurine (lîg. h) is the same. In each case, the central banded 
région is in red, while the rest is in black. In both cases, also, 
a red médian band bounded by two parallel latéral hiack bands 
is carried between the ears and do\\ n toward the tip of the nose. 
The ireatment of the eyes and nostrils is identical, aiso, in both. 

A stiidy of the various i^froups, thcn, rcveals the fact that 
the armadillo. while a dominani décorative factor in ihc U rra- 
t'otta or arnj(i(/ii/(> ware, is also the tiiread thaï binds logelher 
practicalU' ail classes ot' L hiriciuian piUterv, scrvint^'an important 
ornamcniai rôic anJ lull ol .symix>hc and mythologie meaning. 
It demonstrates, aiso, that many purely décorative motives had 
theirorigin in some life form or in éléments thereof. In Egypt 
it seems to have been the lotus ; in Chiriqui it was pre-emi- 
nently the armadillo. 
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The use of the armadillo as tripod supports. 
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The carapace anU uthcr niolive:» a» handle décorations. 
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The relation of ihe twisted handie to life fomis. 
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Various fornis of ihe carapace motive. 
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The armiidillo as a ducurative factor and as a zoomorphic unit. 
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THE WALL PAINTINGS 

AT CHICHEN ITZA 



PAR M«i^ A. Brbton 



Students of Central American archeology have scarcely as 
yet appreciated the important partthat paintingformerly pla\ c(i 
in the décorative art of that région. The Jîrst explorers were 
overwhelmed by the grandeur and strangeness of the ruins, and 
were too fully occupied in making plans of the structures, and 
moulds of the relief and monoliths, to have time for more than 
hasty notes of the colors on them. This was unfortunate* for 
where the buildings were covered with débris, when firet exca- 
vatcd, the colours wcrc often fresh, and exposure to the weather 
has since destroycd them. 

From the rcniaiiis still visible, it is évident that ail the 
sculptured parts were colon rcd and that the colours were more 
or less symbolic. Those people m7o in colour and lighi and 
shade. That is why merc oullinc copies of ihe sculptures, and 
casts set up in a liglu for which they were not intendcd, give 
a very inadéquate idea of the actual effcct. The color is also 
a great help towards understanding the subjects. 

At Chichen Itza there was a remarkable development of 
Art ; not only were the columns, door posts and tnterior walls 
of some of the buildings covered with ooloured reliefs représenta 
ing personages and events, but many chambers were entirely 
painted in fresco with historical scènes. 

Thèse wall paintings arc of the highest interest, not only 
from the point of view of archeology but from that of Art. In 
color, drawing and design they can hold their own any where, 
although to a modem eye they may appear quaint and childlike 
as do those of the Karly Italian school. As they are, unfortu- 
nately, much destroyed, they cannot bc seen fairly in a hurried 
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visit, but after studyin^^ ihcm i.ia\ by «iay, and when the li^hi is 
j^ood, onc cornes xo fcel a i^rcat aJitiiralion for artists who could 
as skilfiilly transter ihc hrii^iit harnionious tints of thcir sunsct 
skies to an intracfahic inatorial iike plaster. 

^t^. Thoinsoti, I)' L. Plongeon and Mr. Maudsiav copied 
sonic portion;» ot (hose painlin^s, but tVoin \arii>us rcast>n.s their 
copies bave noi bccotuo kiiown as thcy JcscrxcU, anJ il uas ai 
Mr. Maudsiay's sugj;c^uon that 1 atlempted the j;real task 
of copyinjî the whole séries. 

The Casa de las Monjas retains only a smalt part of its 
paintings, in a small upper chamber and in the vault of the large 
chamber on the same terrace. This has houses with thatched 
roofs, temples, trees, and what appears to be a long wall 
or fortification, above which are warriors armed with shield 
and atlatl. 'l iicre is a building with the long^nosed mask 
characteristic of Vucatan, the temples are surrounded by a 
battlemented wall. Tbere must almost certainly have been a 
small wooden j^allcry alon^ the lower edjj^c of the vault, from 
which the paintin^s could be inspected, for the fij^ures are 
as small iliat tlie\- can scarcely hc secn from bclow . The small 
diainber has battle scènes on a green ground wiih irees. 

In Temple A. (or Temple of the Tii^cr.^) the walls of 
the outer chamber were painted, but owing to the roof having 
fallen in, they were exposed to the weather and only a few 
round shields are now lefit, showing that the subjects were batttes 
as in the inner chamber. This latter has sufTered from the local 
tourist who has written names ail over it, and aiso from copyists 
who have outlined the figures in pencil, or worse still, with a red 
line which at fît^t sight appears ori«^inaI until one sees that it 
crosses gaps in the plaster. Still, with care and patience 
somethinj; can be saved from the wreck w hich lx*comeseach year 
more Jeploialiie, now that fhc removal oï the trees and plants 
whieh protecied the exierjor allows the tropic rains lo pour down 
the walls. 

Tlie paintin;^rs were not the lïrsl décoration of the Im ikl i 
Traces ol a prevunis coat caii be seen here and ihcrc, showing 
a kind ot diapcr patlcra in rcJ and blue. lUit they were donc 
a sufficiently long time before the place was abandoncd for a 
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crack in the plaster to have required menditi;; and recolourin^. 
There are alsograjiiiscratch^ in the plaster by ancient devotees. 

MivTHOi). — There were certainly two artists employed, and 
their methods were difierent. One was a master who knew 
exact! V what he meant to do, and did it in a cal m methodical 
way, with certainty and swiftness of brush in the sweepin^ 
outlines. The other, more împetuous, d.ished in figures just as 
they came into his head, after he had Axed the positions of the 
shields. Thèse positions (at any rate on the south wall) are not 
hap. ha/.ard, and it mi};jlu be ut^rth while for a malhematician 
or astronomer to study them. l h'\s artist understood how 
to place onc tint over another to î^ive a rich aiid ^lowini:^ ePfect. 
Me put in few outlines, and the j^rcater pari of his work is 
in drv colour whicli cornes v^lT easilv. or peels a\\a\ in patches. 
I attributc to hini ahout hait the uork. the norih and south 
walls, and tlie niiddlc and norlh end oi the eabt walh 

The other artist drew ail his figures carefuliy in red outline 
on the damp plaster, and also, in true fresco fashion put on this 
chief masses of color while the plaster was damp. This helps 
to give the delightfui varied effect of the tints, only enough 
colour being mixed for each day*s work. Then the détails were 
added in dry colours. Few of thèse are left, and the devîces of 
the shields have been almost entirely obliterated by modem 
visitors, to insert their own names. 

Coi.OKs t'si:n. — Two reJs, tuo bhies, four ^reens, yellow, 
white, blaek, and a purplish tint, atid \arious toncs of flesh 
colour, were used, and althou^h there is no atteinpi at shadin;,'^, 
thev are so skilfully contrasted that there is a stront^ elfeet 
of relief. One figure uill he li.t;ht ai;ainst the t^round and 
another durk. It is only uhen copyin^ ilieni lhai onc can 
appreciate the art wîth whîch each colour is added to enhance 
the brillianoe and harmony of the whole, as one does in copying 
Turner*5 best water colours. It will be understood that thèse 
copies give but a poor tdea of the glow of soft warm color when 
the sun shines in through the narrow door on an afternoon 
in April or May. Very many of the figures are now mere 
vague patches of colour, and I have not tried to re-draw them 
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or to do more than reproduoe the présent frag^entary appear- 
ance of the original. 

Dkscription. The long walls of the east and west sides 
arc cach dividcd into ihree panels. On the west, there is one 
ovcr the door and those on either side. We suppose that the 
scrie.'s bénins with the soulh-wcst panel, the lirst to the right on 
entering. D' Le Plongeon has described this in his book, 
" Queen Moo The personages in feather mantles recall 
the statues which upheld the sculptured stone table in the outer 
chamber. 

The south wall is particulariy interesting as it shows the 
methods of attacking lofty places. There are three scaflbld- 
towers on which are warriors, whilst others are climbing a great 
ladder madc by notching a long tree-trunk. The personages 
floating in the air above the houses at the top of this panel will 
be observed. Part of the painting in the vault is left at this end, 
with the scène of a sacrifice, and some lean prisoners at one 
corner. Especiallv noieworthv are the high narrow white 
banner like Tibetan piavcr-lîags near the bottom of this wall. 

The east wall has in its centre p.mel iwe» life-size pcrsona^'es. 
une the saine as the eenlral lii^^ure on ihe sculptured wall of 
chanibcr K. (the louer Temple of the Tigers), the other 
perhaps the hero laid oui ai ihe bottom of ihis panel, and aiso 
in the panel above the Lintel and in the border of the Xorth 
Building of the Bail-Court. The great fieathered serpent appears 
to be in reversed position with his head downwards, judging 
from the feathers. In the southem panel of this wall, which is 
very much destroyed, there are several animais and birds 
amongst the trees on the sides of the fortifîed villages. The 
northem panel has a séries of hills with attacking and defendi ng 
forces. Here the artist evidently gave a variety of trees and 
rocks in the landscape, but scarcely anything remains. 

On the north wall there is a sun-disk in the centre at 
the top, and a number of perhaps mythical personages who look 
as if they had come out of some îlluminated manuscript with 
their curious red blacl<i:;^rounds and flourishes. îlere the green 
ground rises diagonally from the bottom to the top. The coiours 
of the figures and the sky are peculiarly rich. 
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The noith end of the vtest wall has an attack bv blue- 
bodied warriors on a village defended b\- a fortification coloured 
red like that of the south east panel. This red object was at first 
called a canoë until Mr. Maudslav showed that ail the houses 
were înside it, and then it ivas found that similar représentations 
of defences were to be seen on the so-called slate palettes •> of 
anctent Ki,^\ pt. 

The border or dado round ihc louer part t^f t!ie walls is 
somcwhat similar to those of ctiamber E. and the North 

Building. It has personag^es whom one may perhaps call 
mv tholoi^ical, cntwined wiih flowery " spceches. " The small 
personai^a- iii both borders o{ the west \va!! is tlic same who 
occurs as a sort of Punchinello in many reliefs a:> al Palenque 
and yuirigue. 

DIFKKKKN I K Ai. i;- 1 A l'KS 

Therc is a j^reat varieiy of t\ pes. Sonie of the warriors 
are very tall and athletic. cspecially those descend inj^ on the 
South wall, wiih red tcalhcr lir.iJdrcsses. Others arc sliorl anJ 
plump as in the south west panel. Some profiles have been 
preserved, though as a ruie the shield is so held as almost to 
cover the face, and where it is visible, the eye has usually been 
destroyed. There are two good profiles on the Red Hills and 
some in the south-east panel, and the two lama^like persons on a 
roof in the corner of the south west panel. The flesh-tints vary 
from the pale yellow of the sun^iisk personagesand the women, 
10 the dark brown of the defenders of the Red Hills, and of the 
chiefs sitting before their hut-doors in the bottom row of the 
south wall. 

The speeches have yet to be inierpreted, thouj^h one may 
suppose that the warriors crv " Victory or Dcnth ■' when their 
speeches are a flourisli ot red anJ l)lue. A nian at the top of 
the south west panel u hosc ailai! is hcld downwards as a s]^n 
o\ dct'cat. has a Jcn."».icd-Kiok i iii;- spooch, s*.Miicuhal likc that of 
a inaii wilh l>ound arnis in a Mont Aiban relief (Plate XV' lll, 
Batrcs). 

The chamber is 8 mètres long, 3.50 to the edge of the 
vault, and about as much again to the top. 
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L'AMÉRIQUE FRÉCOLOMEIKNNE 

PAK M. Ai,Piu>NSK Gauno.sMO 
Fonctioniiatre civil au Départem«iil des Travaux publics, Québec 



Le iravcul que j'ai l lionncur de ikOumcttrc au congrès est le 
résultat de plusieurs années d'études comparatives entre les 
antiquités américaines et celles de certaines contrées du monde 
oriental, études basées sur les données fournies par les dernières 
découvertes archéolo^ques. Ces découvertes, accomplies tant 
en Orient qu*en Amérique, sont tellement nombreuses et extra- 
ordinaires que, c*est bien le cas de le dire, beaucoup de &its que 
nous ne soupçonnions pas il y a quelques années à peine, 
s'imposent aujourd'hui. 

C'est d'abord une telle analogie d'architecture, d'ornemen- 
tation, — indiquant des usages communs — entre les monuments 
de l'K^ypte, de l'Arabie méridionale, de la Chaldéc, de l'Inde, 
de r Indo-Chine, et ceux de l'ancienne Amérique civilisée que, 
souvent, les expressions qui servent à décrire les uns nous font 
connaître les autres. Les édifices des temps les plus reculés de 
rinde et de l'K^ypte, forment deux t^enres d'arcliitecture si 
aiialo^'ues, que l'on a d'ahurJ cru que l'un était l'iniuation de 
l'autre, ressemblance que l'on explique par des traditions com- 
munes che^ les deux peuples. Mais on dit aussi que les temples 



(i) J'avais d'aix>rd riiiteiuion de déposer sur le Bureau du Congrès un 
Mémoire henua>up plus dcUaillé que le présent résumé, qui n*est qu*un 
simplo énonri' J».- faît^. Mais l'oinim- je nie propose <.lc publier sous peu un 
ouvrage sur le même j,uji'i, ji- me rcsiTM" do rouiiir dans ce volume les 
preuves qui manquent ici <.-t i.|ue je donnerai à l'appui de la thèse à laquelle 
je me sin-< rallié touchant l'origine Ue la civiliiiatîon de l'Amérique préco- 
lombienne. 
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de l'Amérique centrale reproduisent le modèle de ceux de Tlnde. 
Un missionnaire anglais confond» à première vue, les dagobas 
de Chichen>Itza avec ceux de Ceytan, tellement ils se ressem- 
blent ; or les dagobas de Ceylan ne difierent point de ceux de 
rinde» du moins quant à la forme typique de leur architecture. 
Puis, la mailicre de bâtir des Kgyptien.s se rapproche à certains 
^ards de celle des Chaldéens, et le iL^ranJ temple de Mexico et 
la pyramide de Teotihuacan, écrit M. Désiré Chamay, ont été 
construits d'après les mêmes principes et sur les mêmes modèles 
que les monuments chaldécns. D'ailleurs, ajoute-t-il, si l'on 
compare les civilisations de l'Amérique du Nord et de l'Améri- 
que centrale avec les civilisations de l'Asie, c'est a\ cc la Chaldce 
et l'Assyrie que se multiplient les rapprochements les plus 
éclatants. 

De son côté, l'auteur de Vllistoiic des Rvligions^ ouvrage 
publié en 1904, écrit : Si Ton cherche pour rarchitecture, 
l'c i i^.iaisation sociale, les reliions du Nfexique et du Pérou, des 
ressemblances avec celles de Tancien monde, c'est surtout dans 
les civilisations assyrienne et ég)'ptienne qu^on trouve plus de 
termes de comparaisons. Or la civilisation assyrienne procède 
de la civilisation chaldéenne et n'en est que la copie. Les 
monuments de l'Indo-Chine et de Java font aussi songer à ceux 
de rinde et de l'Amérique centrale. Boeroe-Boedor rappelle 
la i^rande pynimide d'Egypte par sa forme et sa grandeur, mais 
il correspond également au grand temple de Palenque d'une 
manière si exacte, qu'il est impossible, a-t-on dit, de contester 
sérieiisenu iu la communauté d'origine et de destinât i<Mi Jcs deux 
monuments. On signale nombre de traits communs que 
présente l'ancien 110 architecture du Camlx>dge avec celle du 
\'ueatan. L'aiehiiecture du sud de l'Arabie, écrit Cnussin de 
Pcrccv.il, Ue\ail proccJcr Je celle de Babvione, coinine la civili- 
sation et la religion du pays étaient étroitement apparentées 
avec celles de la Chaldée. On trouve dans quelques-unes des 
tles de la Polynésie, et notamment aux fies Sandwich, des 
constructions à base pyramidale qui rappellent la pyramide 
mexicaine de Choluta. Enfin, les monuments ^piques de l'an- 
cien empire égyptien, suivant l'auteur de VArt MonumetUalt 
sont des pyramides. II en était de même en Chaldée, nous 
répètent les orientalistes. Aux Indes, d'après Heeren, on voit, 
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par leurs vesti^jes, que les temples les plus antiques étaient des 
pyramides. I.cs p\ramidcs sont certainement le fait le plus 
saillant de lancienne architecture américaine, dit le marquis de 
N'adaillac. 

Sans doute, une pyramide ressemble à une autre pyramide, 
et, envisaiifée à ee |>oint de vue, il n'y a pas là de quoi prouver 
l'unité eihnique des constructeurs de deux pyramides sem- 
blables ; mais quand, dans un temps donné de l*histoire, on 
voit une partie de t'humanité, et d'une humanité à ses débuts 
dans i*art de la construction, faire usage d'un mode architecto- 
nique similaire, sinon dans ses détails, du moins dans ses traits 
principaux, on a raison de croire que les peuples qui élèvent de 
pareils monuments dans les contrées qu'ils habitent, tiennent 
leur motif d'inspiration d'une origine commune. 

Je n'ignore pas que l'esprit humain est partout identique à 
lui-même, que les mêmes besoins ont fait naître chez l'homme 
les mêmes etïorts de l'intellii^ence, les mêmes créations de l'in- 
dustrie. Il exécute les mêmes choses sous l'empire des mêmes 
circonstances. Mais cette loi ne peut s'éteiKlre c]u"au\ exii^ences 
de sa vie matérielle et non aux produits du jjénie de l'homme, 
aux conceptions de son intellif^eiice cultivée, et qui sont chez lui 
les effets d'une civilisation déterminée. Tels, par exemple, les 
arts de la construction qui fournissent des indications de la plus 
haute valeur sur les affinités ethnologiques. Les temples, les 
palais et les tombeaux, dit le révérend Isaac Taylor dans ses 
Etruscan Researches^ peuvent être regardés comme autant de 
pétrifications, des aspirations, des pensées et des sentiments des 
peuples ; ils sont l'expression spontanée et inconsciente de par- 
ticularités mentales héréditaires. « Ainsi, les hommes qui, en 
Ejî\'pte, en Arabie méridionale, en Chaldéc, dans l'Inde, en 
Polynésie, aussi bien qu'au Mexique, en Amérique centrale et 
au Pérou, élèvent des constructions analc^ues de forme et qui 
présupposent les mêmes usa^jes, qui transportent, entassent et 
ajustent des blocs énormes de roches aussi dures que le |Ljranit, 
construisent des pyramides pour y ensevelir leurs morts ou y 
érigerau sommet les temples de leurs dieux ; qui, en Amérique 
comme en Orient, disposent leurs édifices d'après un même 
plan horizontal, les groupent, les divisent et les ornent d'une 
manière presque identique, ci qui sur ces temples et ces palais 
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représentcm des symboles, religieux ou autres, qui leur sont 
communs ; ces hommes qui, dans les deux hémisphères, 
dressent des obélisques, percent les montagnes de souterrains, 
taillent des statues aux proportions colossales, avant d*étre 
dispersés en groupes spéciaux, ne devaient fonner à i*origne 
qu'une race unique. Une ancienne et commune foi, le sang, 
les instincts héréditaires ont survécu chez les diverses branches 
ainsi dispersées de cette même race et produit à d'aussi grandes 
distances des effets similaires. " Il est difficile d'admettre, dit 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, que tous les hommes, à l'origine de leur 
civilisation, aient employé les mêmes méthodes, lorsqu'ils ont pu 
produire des œuvres sorties de leur cerveau ; l'étude attentive 
des monuments qui nous sont connus, en Asie, en Amérique et 
en Europe, démentirait ce système de 'LiiKtion uniforme ; cette 
étude conduit à admettre que certaines méthodes appartiennent 
à certaines races. " 

Mais il y a plus, ces grands bâtisseurs étaient aussi des 
maîtres en agriculture, et la science avec laquelle ils ont su pra- 
tiquer l'assainissement, le drainage et l'irrigation du sol ne se 
voit pas ailleurs, à cette époque reculée, que dans ces mêmes 
pays où subsistent les ruines de leurs monuments. Les explo- 
rations accomplies depuis un quart de siècle nous font voir que, 
dans les contrées orientales déjà nommées aussi bien qu'en 
Polynésie et en Amérique, on pratiquait un savant système 
d'irrigation au moyen de canaux et de vastes réservoirs étages 
pour l'arrosement. Dans l'Inde, par exemple, les Anglais n'ont 
eu qu'à réparer les anciennes levées et à compléter le réseau de 
canalisation pour rendre à leur fertilité d'autrefois plusieurs mil- 
lions d'hectares de terrains devenus incultes. Les monuments 
de l'antiquité sacrée et profane et les résultats des recherches 
scientifiques contemporaines nous montrent donc dès une époque 
antérieure de plusieurs milliers d'années à Père chrétienne, une 
race qui. possédant tous les éléments d'une civilisation avancée, 
colonise diverses parties de l'ancien continent. Grâce surtout 
aux études ethnographiques et archéologiques actuelles, par les 
œuvres que cette race est alors la seule à produire, on peut la 
suivre comme à la trace partout où elle s'étaUit. 

Mais quelle était cette race ? 
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On admet aujourd'hui c)iie les peuples de souche dite kous- 
chite ou élhiopiciiiic, désijijnés .lussi qiitît|iiefois st>iis l'appella- 
tion de Chamite^. mais qu'il ne faut pas contondre avec la race 
nè^re, comme l'ont (ait la plupart des écrivains de Tanliquité, 
ont été les premiers ci\ ilisateurs et bâtisseurs dans toute l'Asie 
sud-occidentale, ei ce qui subsiste de leur lanj^^fue, de leurs 
monuments et de leur influence civilisatrice, nous révèle la 
présence de ces mêmes peuples sur le riva^s^e asiatique et africain 
de la Méditerranée, dans la vallée du Ni!» dans Tlndoustan et 
dans les iles de TOcéan Indien. 

Tous les savants, dit Fr. Lenormant, sont aujourd'hui 
d'accord pour reconnaître que les bords du Tigre, la Perse 
méridionale et une partie de l'Inde elle-même, ont été peuplés 
par la famille de Kousche avant d'être occupés par les descen- 
dants de Sem et de |apliei. l.es empires fondés par les Cliamites 
se trouvèrent bientôt en contact avec les deux autres races, c]ui 
entrèrent en lutte avec eux et s'emparèrent des pavs tiu ils vk-cu- 
paicnt. Les Sémites les remplacèrent dans îa Clialdée, dans 
l'Assvrie, dans la Palestine et dans l'Arabie, les Aryas dans 
l'Inde et dans la Perse. 

M. Rawlinson, autre orientaliste de grande autorité, décla- 
re que les résultats maintenant acquis à la science, prouvent que 
les Chamites ou Kouschites ont précédé les Sémites et les Aryas 
dans toutes les parties de l'Asie occidentale, et, entre autres 
régions, il mentionne l'Arabie, la Babylonie, la Susiane, la 
Phénicie et ie sud-est de TAsie Mineure, le pays des Héthéens, 
appelés Khétas dans les inscriptions hiéroglyphiques de 
î'Kgyptc. Kntin, la Bible et tous les écrivains de l'antiquité 
étendent la famille de ce sang tout le long des côtes, depuis la 
bouche de l'indus jusqu'à l'Egypte, et audelà sur la côte nord de 
l'Afrique. 

Tous ces peuples a\ aient une ori^Muisation sociale qui sem- 
ble leur avoir ete particulière : celle de la div ision de la société 
en castes. Ce régime, dit encore Lenormant. est essentiellement 
kouschite. et partout ou nous le retrouvons, il est facile de 
constater qu'iLproccdc orij^jinaircmcnt de celle race. N'ous l'avons 
vu, ajoutc-t-il, florissant à Babylone. Les Aryas de l'Inde, 
qui l'adoptèrent, l'avaient emprunté aux populations du sang 
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de Kousche qui les avaient précédés dans le bassin de Tlndus et 
du Gange et qu'ils soumirent à leur autorité. 

Nous retrouvons cette même division de la société en castes 
chez les Incas du Pérou, chez les Mexicains et autres peuples 
civilisés de T Amérique précolombienne, de même que chez cer- 
taines peuplades polynésiennes. Si le régime des castes, d'après 
les orientalistes, était étranger aux Sémites et aux Aryas, les 
constructions cyclopéennes à base pyramidale, le mode de 
culture par irrigation Tétaient pareillement, aux temps où nous 
reporte l'existence de ces travaux. 

Ces mômes peuples enfin pratiquaient un culte caractéristi- 
que et dont le fond leur était éjjalement commun : le sabéisme. 
Mais le temps me manque pour en dire davantai^e sur cette 
partie de mon travail qui oeetipe une place importanle dans mon 
livre actuellement en préparation. 

Il semhU' ilonc évident i.\u'k une époque i.]ui se perd Jans le 
demi-jour de la nn tholoi^Me, une [Iim ciou eoiisidcrable de la famille 
humaine sortit de l'Inde ou de la Lhaldce, peu importe ici 
le point de départ. Elle se divisa en deux ^^randes colonnes, 
dont Tune, prenant la route de l'Occident, s'étendit depuis la 
grande presqu'île jus qu'aux extrémités de la côte nord-est de 
l'Afrique, et l'autre, prenant une direction opposée, se frac- 
tionna dans sa marche vers l'Ouest en plusieurs colonies: Ceylan 
d'abord, puis l'Indo-Chine, Java, les îles de la Polynésie en 
nombre plus ou moins considérable, et finit par atteindre l'Amé- 
rique, bien des siècles avant t'ère chrétienne, laissant partout, 
par ses monuments, par ses travaux de culture, par la répartition 
de la société en existes, par ses idées religieuses et ses mœurs, 
des traces indéniables de son passade. Des hommes de cette 
race seraient ainsi les auteurs de la vieille civilisation américaine 
qui, bien qu'alïaiblie. subsistait eneore au l'érmi, dans l'Amé- 
rique centrale, le \ ucatan et le Mexique, au début du W'I' siècle, 
a l'arrivée des Kspaj^nols. Cette marche du peuple eonstructeur 
ine paraît naturelle, jr dirai même démontrée par le l\ pe carac- 
téristique de ses monunieiu.s, de ses travaux hydrauliques, trop 
ressemblants c't trop nombreux pour être l'eiïet du hasard ou de 
rencontres fortuites. Elle est aussi en conformité des traditions 
des Indiens civilisés de l'Amérique qui font venir leurs ancêtres 
de l'Orient par mer, à une époque inconnue. Sans ces coromu<> 
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nications entre les deux continents, ces traditions n'auraient pas 
leur raison d'être. 

Si l'on hésite à donner à ces premiers immij;ra nts le nom de 
Kouschites, qu'on leur applique l'appellation que l'on croira 
devoir leur convenir. Je ne tiens pas au nom précisément ; 
mais ce qui me paraît bien démontre, c'est que, à l'époque où 
celle race ciaii à l'apoiijéc de sa j^loirc, c'est-à-dire lonj^temps 
avant Homère, puisqu'à celle date il y avait déjà plusieurs siècles 
que cette civilisation allait s'éteignant, c'était une de ses anibi* 
tions d'élever sur d'énormes talus des édifices aux dimensions 
extraordinaires, de creuser de longues galeries souterraines 
dans le roc vif, de construire de vastes réservoirs, d'ériger, tant 
en Orient qu'en Polynésie et en Amérique, des constructions 
qui sont encore pour nous un sujet d'étonnement, incapables que 
nous sommes de comprendre par quels moyens des pierres de 
30, de 40 et même de 60 pieds de longueur sur 12 à 20 pieds de 
largeur et d'épaisseur, pouvaient être transportées et placées aux 
prodijî'ieux degrés d'élévation où nous les voyons dans les ruines 
qui en restent. Kt tous ces monuments présentent entre eux de 
tels rapports de conformité, iju'il est difficile de les expliquer 
sans admettre chez les ouvriers Jes uns et des autres des liens 
de parenté, de relations ou de traditions. 

Il importe de ne pas perdre de vue ici l'ordre chrono- 
logique. 

" The question as to the dates is important in this connec- 
tion, disait M. Staniland Wake dans V American Antiquarian & 
Orienta/ Journal^ année 1903. It bas been ascertained by 
récent discoveries in the Tigris, that there were many palaces 
and temples, walled cities, and labyrinths, which were erected 
long bcfore the days of Homer. Thèse discoveries carry us back 
thousands of years, before we really find the beginnings, either of 
history or of art, or of architecture. What is more, they prove 
to us migrations which extended through long distances, and 
reached not only the waters of the Mediterranean but the coast 
of India, and possibiy extended to the west coast of N'orth 
America. This is tlie lessi^ti which we learn from comparing 
the architecture c^f the OU WorlJ \\\\\\ (bat of the New XW^rld. 
Tliere were probably a transmission of types and patterns, 
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svmholsand ornamenis, which formcd the basisof the archttect'- 
ural ornamenis of the \ew VV'orlU. 

C'est cela. On sent que ces lignes expriîneni la vérité. 
Seulcineni, je vais un peu plus loin que M. W'ake en précisant 
ce que je crois avoir été le point de départ et la filiation ethnique 
de ces premiers immij^nts. 
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LA QUESTION CALCHAQUIE 

pAk MM. Ltw LvBAL BT Bric Boman 



(résumé) 

Les explorations effectuées depuis une vingtaine d'années 
sur le territoire de la République Argentine par les archéologues 
locaux et les écrits qui ont révélé ces explorations au monde 
savant, ont donné Iroit de cité dans les études américaines à une 
civilisation supposée spéciale que ses inventeurs désignent sous 
le nom de civilisation ealcliaquie L'autonomie de cette 
civilisatuni parait aujonrd'iiui acceptée en Europe et en Améri- 
que, par nombre d'amérieanistes. d'une manière, cepciiJant. toute 
provisoire ei sans doute, en aiteiidani l'examen scientifique du 
sujet qui, en réalité, n'a pas encore été entrepris. C'est cet exa- 
men que nous avons abordé, soit par des recherches historiogra- 
phiques, soit par des recherches i» ihefi^ (ces dernières, œuvre 
propre de M. Boman). Nous sommes arrivés à cette conviction 
commune que loin d*être indépendante et distincte, Tarchéo- 
logie dite calchaqute » doit être considérée comme une 
province annexe et vassale de Tarchéologie a ndo-péru vienne. 

Le présent mémoire a pour but de justifier cette conclusion. 
Il offre donCt d'abord, une synthèse, ensuite une critique des 
divers travaux publiés jusqu'ici sur la » Question calchaquie 
Les principaux points développés dans notre communication se 
réfèrent : 

i") à la géot^-^rapliie historique et ethnique ; 

2^) à l'étude des monuments et du matériel ethnographique 
de la région calciiaquie " ; 

3°) à l'histoire et à la géographie hnguislique des régions 
ando-përuviennes. 
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l8o LA QUKSTION CALCHAQUIK 

1 

I.cs princi pales sources utilisccs .sur ce point sonl : a) Reia- 
Cioiu's i\c IVdro Sotolo \ar\ aez, Jeronimo Luis de Cabrera, Die- 
l'acheco ; b) Carias du P. Alonso Barzana ci de Juan de 
Malienzo. Ces divers documents sont tous voisins (environs 
de i5}^o) de l'époque de la conquête et tous inspires par la con- 
naissance personnelle du pays, c) • Historiadores Le plus 
important est le P. Pedro Lozano. On le connaît comme un 
écrivain érudit, soinf neux, voi re méticuleux. Il a le mérite d'avoir 
habité Cordobat d'avoir parcouru la région et, enlîn, d'avoir con- 
sulté les archives de Tucuman et de Santiago. Son défaut est 
d'avoir écrit deux siècles environ après la » Conquista «• (milieu 
du XVIII siccîc). On ne peut, d'autre part, affirmer qu'il ait, 
autant qu'il l'auraii lallu, fait cas des traditions indigènes. Avec 
son confrère, Techo, il reste, malgré tout, un informateur des 
plus notables. 

Ces Jilïcrciits textes et tous ceux qu'on peut éi^ deiuent con- 
sulter (.Kmnent le nom de " Calchaquis " à une intîu d'Indiens 
fixcc c.xaetement dans la vallée ( ■ vallée Calchaquie " d'aujour- 
d'hui) limitrophe de la jirovincc de Salta et de la partie n^éridio- 
nale de la runu de .\tacama (l'aciucl ■ territoire des Andes "). 
Ces " Calchaquis " ne constituaient pas, d'ailleurs, une nation dis- 
tincte, mais appartenaient eux-mêmes au peuple plus important 
des Diaguitest dont le domaine s'étendait sur toute la rci^ion 
andine de l'Argentine actuelle, depuis le pic de l'Acay et la vallée 
de Lerma, au N., jusqu'à la province de San Juan, au S. (Sierra 
de Cordoba exceptée). En d'autres termes, les Dîaguites occu- 
paient les actuelles provinces argentines de Salta (partie sud-est), 
Catamarca (entière), Tucuman (zone montagneuse), La Rioja 
(entière) et San Juan (Vallées andines de cette dernière). 

Linguistiquement, notons le tout de suite, toutes les tribus 
diaguites, habitants de la région demi-désertique plus haut défi- 
nie, avaient pour langue ^^fénérale le Cacan ■■, dont il ne nous 
est resté que quelques noms de lieux. 1/usai^e du Ouichua ne 
semble pas leur avoir été ctraui^^er. Tout au moins, les caciques 
devaient-ils pratiquer eette langue. Autour de ces Diaguites, 
parmi lesquels les •- Calchaquis " n'apparaissent que comme un 
tout petit groupe, \ ivaient les peuples suivants : Araucans, 
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Huarpes, Lomechingones, Sanavironas, Indamas, Juries, ces 
derniers peut-être identiques aux Tonocotés. 

En outre, la province de Tucuman et le N. E. de Salta 
étaient infestés d'Indiens nomades (Luies). Au N. des Dia- 
IQfuîtes, sur tes hauts plateaux, vivaient d'autres Indiens que les 
dernières découvertes ( Mission Créqui-Montfort ) ont identifiés 
aux anciens Atacamas du désert d'Atacama. 

I^ar cette localisation, on voit sur le champ quel abus est 
fait archcolo^iquement du terme " Calchaqui On le sait : ce 
nom d'une tribu des Dia^juites a fini par s'appliquer (notam- 
ment sous la plume de M. Juan-B. Ambrosetti ), non seulement 
au territoire entier de cette nation, mais encore à bien d'autres 
contrées, par exemple. Puna de Jujuy et \. du Chili 

lùi soinrnc, les données de la ^éojjraphie Jiislorique et eth- 
nique SL'tnl)lont imposer cette première conclusion qu'en tout état 
de cause et cjuoi qu'il en soit de ses ori,y;^ines, de ses caractères 
propres ou de ses atlînitis, la civilisation dite " Calchaquic •> ne 
peut êtrpt ou vrat\ qu^une cieUisatian diaguiie. 



II 

Ce second chapitre du mémoire s'ouvre par un rapide résu- 
mé des principales explorations et découvertes réalisées en pays 
diafSTuite, dit " calchaqui sur l'initiative très méritoire du D' 
Francisco P. Moreno. On trouvera donc ici la synthèse som- 
maire des travaux de Lafone-Quevedo, Ten Kate, Juan-B. Am- 
brosetti, Adan Quiroga, R. Lehmann-Xitsche, Carlos Bruch, 
etc. 

Ruines. - La répon des I)ia<^uites ne présente pas de 
grandes constructions monumentales comme celles Ju f"*érou. 
On n"\' trouve cjue des ruines de villat^cs et de loriifieaiions 
{pinas, murs bas, construits eu pierre sèelie ). Ces ruines et la 
disposition des villaijes foriilies correspondent parfaitement aux 
restes de l'areliiteeture la plus vulgaire et la plus répandue dans 
l'ancien l'érou-lioliv le. 

Céramique. — Identité absolue^ quant aux formes et à la 
technique des poteries de l'ancien territoire des Dtaguites et de 
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celles du Pérou ancien. Les décors sont aussi trcs semblables. 
Certains types de vasci. et certaines figures modelées, u>ut a fait 
propres à la céramique péruvienne (à tel point qu'on n'en con- 
nail pas d'exemple hors des limites de l'empire des Incas) tîgurent 
également dans Tarchéolo^ie diaguite. 

Pierre sculptée. — La région a aussi fourni de v rais chefs- 
d'œuvre de la sculpture sur pierre, et de style tout k fait péru* 
vien. 

Mètatiur^e, — Rareté relative des objets d*or et d^ai^nt 
chez les anciens Diaguites. Les objets de cuivre sont étroite» 
ment apparentés à l'arehéologie du Pérou, soit pour la forme, 
soit pour la fabrication. Ces pièces, comme les pièces péru- 
viennes, révèlent toujours, quant à la matière, un alliage de 
cuivre et d'étain, ce dernier métal en proportions peu élevées et 
très variables, jusqu'à ces derniers temps, deux catégories 
d'objets {manopUis et cloches) semblaient spéciales aux pays 
des Diaguites. Mais on en a rencontré récemment en Bolivie. 
Notons cependant, que jusqu'ici, l'ornementation des disques 
fondus dits ' calchaquis n'a pas de réplique sur d'autre point 
du territoire ando-péruvien. 

Sépultures, — Elles offrent des dispositions très variées, 
comme, du reste, celles du Pérou, mais la disposition accroupie 
des corps est la même, de part et d*autre. L*un des traits 

spéciaux de l'ethnographie funéraire en pays diaguite (et plus 
précisément, dans la V^alléc calchaquie et dans celle de Vocavil), 
ce sont tes cimetières i£enfants ( enfants en bas âge, enterrés dans 
des urnes de forme caractéristique, dont le décor peint, très riche, 
otïre des figures svmboliques : autruches, serpents, crapauds, 
etc. ). Ces cimetières qui ne renferment pas d'adultes, ne se 
rencontrent nulle part ailleurs. Les archéologues argentins 
supposent que les enfants dont ii s'agit étaient des victimes 
.sacritkielles. Kn tous cas, que les enfants aient été sacrifiés 
ou simplement que la coutume des Diaguites fût d'enterrer les 
enfants morts très jeunes d*une manière spéciale, le fait ne com- 
promet pas la thèse des influences exercé sur la civilisation des 
Diaguites par le Pérou. Car on pourrait citer maint autre peuple 
M péruanisé » ayant conservé de ses mœurs primitives telle ou 
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telle habitude, religieuse ou autre. Au point de vue purement 
somatologique, les tombes diaguites dénoncent, d'une façon 
générale, les mêmes déformations crâniennes que les sépultures 

de l'ancien Pérou. Enfin, elles ont livré dans la région des 
Diaguites des coquillages du Pacifique qui n'ont pu être importés 
que du Pérou. 

Pctroglyphes. — Les pétroglyphes, très nombreux de la 
région des Diaguites, accusentdes types très hétérogènes, comme 
au Pérou même du reste. Ouelques-uns se signalent par de 
réelles analogies avec ceux du Pérou, pour autant que ceux-ci 
nous sont connus, et Us différmi ées pétro^fpkes du BrésU «/ 
de la Patagonie. 

En résumé, d'une façon générale, Texamen des monuments 
décrits et des pièces exhumées par les auteurs argentins, prouve: 

a) Cuniiê de toute P archéologie diagttite (on pressent, 
évidemment, des civilisations antérieures. Ainsi, sans parler 
de quelques travaux plus anciens de M. Lafone-Quevedo, Eric 
Boman (') a constaté et montré dans le N. du territoire des traces 
d'etlinoj^raphic ^aranie) : 

b) i' identité ît peu près constante dex rninex et du inatêriel 
retrowvès chez les Diaguites avec tes antiquités pérux^iennes. Au 
surplus l'historiographie espagnole nous présente les Diaguites 
comme un peuple d'une culture relativement élevée ei très analo' 
gue à ceiie des Péruviens préhispaniques. 



III 

Histeirt, — Mais Tinfluenoe péruvienne est-elle historique- 
ment admissible? En d'autres termes, les textes portent-ils 
trace d'une domination du Pérou antique sur la région diaguite? 
L'affirmative n'est point douteuse, à ne consulter que Garcila5>so 
et Montesinos. L'un et l'autre relatent les conquêtes des Incas 
dans la province de Tucuman ••, expression qui désigne tout le 
pays des Diaguites, moins îian Juan compris dans ia province 



(1) V. '■ Mlf^ralloii^. pivcoîoiiihii-niKs J;in>. Ii- \ O. de rArjfeiltine ", in 
Jvurnal de la Société des Américanistes de t*aris (Nuuv. Sér. t. il, p. 91). 
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de Cu yo (Mendosa, San Juan et San Luis d*aujour€l*hut). Mon- 
tesînos donne même à soupçonner plusieurs périodes séparées et 
disti nctes de cette conquête et de cette dont ination . D'autre part, 
le témoignage, fort intéressant également de Pachacuti, est for- 
mel, quant à une conquête du Tucuman par Tlnca Tupac 
Yu pa n q i . A vec ces trois historiens les écrivains postérieurs sont 
tout à fait d'accord, répétant, parfois mot à mot, leurs devan- 
cîers. 

seul appciric uiu- note discordante et soutient que la 
rejjioii des Diaguiiesa toujcnirs échappe à la puis.saiice des Incas: 
c'est i.ozano. Nous faisiMis, on l'a vu, le plus jjrand cas de ce 
chroniqueur ; mais, sur ce point, on doit l'avouer, sa sagacité se 
trouve en défaut. A l'appui de sa thèse, il n'apporte aucun^îtl/. 
Ses arguments sont, non pas d*un hisiûrien^ mais d*un dialecti- 
cien d*école, d*un naisonnettr qui table sur des probabilités, des 
hypothèses et n*évitc pas les pétitions de principe. Toutefois, en 
raison de Timportance que les américanistes argentins ont jugé 
bon de leur attribuer, nous avons cru devoir soumettre chacun 
des syllogismes purement scolastiques de Lozano à un examen 
serré. Certains, d'ailleurs, n'appellent pas une bien longue dis- 
cussion, tel celui dont \ oici le schcma : <> Comment admettre les 
victoires des Incas sur les DiaLiuites de la Sierra, si l'on se rap- 
pelle, d'une piirt, que jamais les Incas n'avaient pu vaincre les 
/Joncrox dont les HspaiLrni^ls sont \-enus à btnii, d'autre part, que 
les armes espat^noles n'oni su triompher qu'à la Ionique des terri- 
bles Scrn/fiox y L'abus puéril du raisonnement analogique que 
t rail il une pareille arj^uineruaiiiin, se saisit tout Je suite. Il est bon 
d'ajouter que Lozano, en d'autres passages, comme s'il oubliait 
sa propre thèse, signale textuellement Texistence de postes 
établis et de tributs levés par tes Cuzquéens sur des parties plus 
ou moins vastes du Tucuman. Notre dialecticien in abs/racfo 
ne redoute donc point de se contredire l Bref, les prétendues 
preuves apportées par Lozano sont d'une singulière insuffisance 
et Ton ne s'explique guère qu'elles aient été accueillies par 
notre ami, M. Ambrosetti, un des partisans les plus sincères et 
les plus fermes de l'autonomie des ethnographie et civilisation 
calchaquics ". 

Four conclure, nous considérons comme incontestables histo- 
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riquemeni la suzeraineté et V influence exercées par le Pérou sur 
les Diaguites, 

Géographie linguistique. Caractère nettement y///?//w</ de 
presque toute la toponvmic du pavs des I")iai:;^uitcs. Une petite 
quantité de noms de lieux prov ient seule d'autres langues indi- 
gènes. Va\ inajoriie, les hal)itatUs de la province de Santiago del 
Ivstero parlent eneiMe lequicllua comme langue courante et quel- 
ques-uns, à l'exclusion même de l'espagnol. En Catamarca et 
dans la province de La Rioja, dans les vallées isolées en dehors 
des voies de communication, des personnes très âgées parlent 
aussi le quichua qui, il y a un siècle, était la langue commune. 

Ces faits indéniables n*ont pas échappé aux archéologues 
argentins. Pour en diminuer la portée, certains ont eu recours 
à des hypothèses ingénieuses, mais forcées. Par exemple, dans 
rintroduction du Quichua en pays diaguite, ils voient l'œuvre, 
non des Péruviens incasiques, mais des Espagnols: des conquis' 
tadores d'abord, et de l^Mrs yanaconas péruviens ; des mission- 
naires ensuite, désireux pour faciliter leur apostolat, d'instituer 
une " lengua gênerai " indigène (cf. la propagande des Padres " 
au Mexique et dans r.Amériqiie centrale en f i v eur du nahuatl 
ou du maya). .Mais combien iic vanaconax, eomhien d'espagnols 
partant le quichua ne supposeraient pas cette diffusion linguis- 
tique? Et, clant eonstafé aussi le caracicre nettement péruvien 
du tolk-lorc en pays des Diaguites, il faudrait aliribucr également 
au.x religieu.\ l'introduction, avec la langue, de croyances comme 
la croyance à » Pachamama «, au chiqui etc., etc., et de 
mainte autre conception religieuse péruvienne. 



CONCLUSIONS 
Elles peuvent se résumer ainsi : 

I® — La culture dite <• calchaquie est, en réalité, quant aux 
peuples qui la représentent, une culture diaguite, 

2^ — .Archéologiquement, par presque tous ses détails, cette 
culture diaguite se rattache à la grande civilisation préhîspani- 
que qui, du Pérou, a irradié sur une si vaste étendue du monde 
andin. 

13— ii 
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Par rapport à la civilisation ando-péruvienne, l'ethnogra- 
phie des Diaguites n*est pas plus indépendante et isolée» que ne 
«ont indépendantes et isolées les unes des autres Tethnogiaphie 

locale du Cuzco, celle du Chimu et celle des Yuncas. Soumise en 
ditférentes époques et pour des temps plus ou moins longs à la 

domination des Péruviens, la région des Hiaguites a pu, en 
d'autres moments, s'en détacher. Hllc a été larfjcment pénétrée 
d'in n lUMiccs pcriu ii'ii nés qiit ont marqué des traces pntiondes, 
aussi bien dans les habitudes Je Icitiî^aijfe, la toponymie et les 
traditions que dans le matériel dis antiquités. 

7,^ Il est !mp(>ssible. dans l\ tat aLMucI de nos connaissances, 
d'assigner une date lixc aux xcsiij^cs de la culture " calchaquic" 
ou diaguite et, par suite, d'affîrmcr si ces vestiges appartiennent 
tous à la même période. Le contraire semble plus vraisemblable. 
En tous cas, on est obligé de repousser toutes les classifications 
ethniques plus ou moins récentes qui font état d*une prétendue 
race Calchaquie distincte. A ce point de vue de Tanthropo- 
logie physique, il paraît encore moins permis d'établir, comme un 
archéologue en a eu Tidée, une parenté d'origine ou une affinité 
quelconque entre les soi-disant '> Calchaquis et les races sep- 
tentrionales du Mexique (Pueblos). 

4*^ -Il reste d'ailleurs, que, par la complexité des éléments 
et des faits qu'elles pcnnetlcnt dès aujourd'hui d'entrevoir, 
l'archeoloific cl l'histoire ancienne des pavsandins de i' Arj^jentine 
et spécialement, de la réjj^ion des Diaj^uiies, intéressent l'Améri- 
canisme au plus haut dej^^ré, -et qu'une exploration ineiliodiquc, 
complète de ces pavs, tani au point de vue des antiquités que de 
la hnj.;uisUtjuc, du tolk-lore et de la .«îOnjalvjlogic, est loul à tait 
désirable. Ajoutons qu'elle est rendue tout à fait urgente par 
les exploits des chercheurs de trésors et des trafiquants d'anti- 
quités. 
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PAR Alexandbr F. Chambeklain, Ph. D. 
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The need for an authoritatix e classification of the linguistic 
stocks of the aborii^inal tribes ol South America and a map of 
their distrihutiiMi, ci">rrcspondinj:;^ to the work of FowcII on 
" Linj^uistic Familles of Xincrican indians Norih of Mexico • is 
ifreat. For some years past the présent vvriter has devoied 
spécial aiiciuion to the lini,niistic cartot^raphy of the southern 
coiumeiu in connection wiih ihe listing of ils indcpondcnt fami- 
lies of speech. An attcnipt is hcrc madc to enumerate more 
completely (han has been done heretofore thèse linguistic stocks, 
and to offer a rough map (not rcproduced) of their distribution, 
whîch will be followed lacer by one more accurate and subs- 
tantial. 

h is not the author*s intention to give hère an exhaustive 
history of ail the attempts to classify the South American 
tongues. Some of those only betonging to the new era of Ihe 
last 15 years will be considered. 

In 1891 appeared I>' Han ici G. Brinton's "The American 
Race : A Linguistic Classification and FtfmoiTfraphic Description 
of the Native Tribes of North and South America - (X. V., pp. 
392), of which work pages 165-332, 343-364 are dexined to 
" South American Tribes ". The classification «^iven is bascd 
upoa inspection of the older auiliorities (Adclung and V'ater, 
Baibi, Castelnau, Gilii, IJervas, von Martius, d'Orbie[-nv, etc.) 
and examination of the results of the investigations of sciiolars, 
travelers and explorers up todate (Crevaux, Hhrcnreich, Frnst, 
de la Grasserie, im Thurn, Middendorf, von den Steinen, von 
Tschudi, etc. ) Bri nton^s acquaintance with several European 
languages besides English, his own large tibrary of Americana, 
visits to libraries and muséums, and access to a very large 
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portion of the Spanish literature (old and new, European and 
American) relating to the New World, made this volume a most 
notable contribution to the literature of the classification of 
American Indian longues, belonging with Major J. W. PowelPs 
Indian Linguistic Families of America North of Mexico m, 
whîch dates back to the early *8o'$ but was published in the 
" Report of the Bureau of Ethnoloj:r>' ( Washing^ton) for 1885- 
1886, which was not really issued till 1891, the year of the 
appcarance of Brinton's " American Race ", so thèse classifi- 
cations ot ihc peoples of the northern and southern halves of the 
continent are practically contcinpcraneoiis. Ciiriousîy enout,di, 
Brinton nowliere in his book (noi eveii in the itjdex) givcs a 
complète hst in ainhabetic order ufthe linguistic stocks of South 
America as Jeterniined bv him, a faet which aecounis for diflfe- 
rciiccs in ihe nutnber of thèse families as atiribuicd to him by 
other writers who have used his work. Professor O. T. Mason, 
în the notice of Brinton^s book published by him in the " Smtth- 
sonian Report*' for 1891 (p. 451), enumerates the following 
" South American Stocks «s as gtven by the former : 



1 Aliculuf 


16 


Chiquito 


31 


Paniquita 


2 Araua 


«7 


Choco 


3a 


Pano 


3 Arawak 


18 


Churoya 


33 


Payagua 


4 Atacamenan 


«9 


Cococuca 


34 


Peba 


5 Aucanian 


20 


Cuna 


.15 


Puquina 


6 Aymara 


2 1 


Gviaycuru 


36 


Samuca 


7 Barbacoa 


22 


Jivaros 


37 


Tacana 


8 Betova 


23 


Kechua 


3ti 


Timoie 


9 Canichana 


24 


Lama 


39 


Tapuya 


10 Caraja 


25 


Lule 


40 


Tupi 


II Carib 


26 


Maina 


41 


Izonecan 


12 Catamarcna 


27 


Mataco 


42 


^'ahgan 


13 Changuina 


28 


Mocoa 


43 


Vunca 


14 Charrua 


29 


Mosetena 


44 


V'urucari 


15 Chibcha 


30 


Ona 


45 


Zaparo 



As may be seen from the subséquent llsts of McGee and 
Chamberlain, the category of Mason fails to include, besides 
several very small or extinct stocks, a number of families fecog* 
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ni/ed hy Brinton, e. fn. : Andaquian, Caririan, Cayubaban, 
Guahihan, Itonaman, Mo\'iman, Pîaroan, Puinavian, Ticunan, 
Yaruran, ctc ; increasiiii; the total by more ihanadozen. The 
Pavai^iia (or al ieast some of them) were lat^r (in 1898) afHliated 
by Brinton with the Guavcuru, and this stock inay be reinoved 
from the hst, aUhouefh reiained by soirre authoriiies. At this 
tiine (Lin^j. Cartog. Lhaco, p. 23) he al.so was incUned toafliliate 
the Charruan with the Tupîan. 

In a papcr read before the International Congress of Anthro- 
pology at Chicago in 1893 (Mem. Int.Congr. Anthrop., Chicago. 
1894, p. 336) Brinton expressed the opinion that the number of 
lingutstic stocks în South America would ultîmately be consid- 
erably reduced, to a quantity » less, certainty, than those already 
recognized in the northern continent-. In his " Studics in 
South American Native Languages •< (Phila., 1892), hedemon- 
strates the independent charactcr of the Cholona lan^ajje (pp. 
30-36), nientioned incidentallv in liis " American Race ", and also 
removes from the list of Tacanan dialects the Lcca tonj^ue, 
establi.shin^ a ncu linjk^iiisuc ùiniilv, the Lccan. în his . Lin- 
j^^uistic Carto^raplu of the Cliaco Région - (Phila., 1898) 
he remove.s the Paxai^uan from ihe number of indopeiidont 
lin^^uistic stocks, makin^^ in a dialect of Gua\ ». uruan (p. 23), and 
recogni/.es another new stock in the Ennima (p. 14). He also 
inclines to the old conclusion of Waitz that the Cacana (Calcha- 
qut) "was merely a cornipt dialect of the widely extended 
Quechua stock <• (p. 37). In his later publications Brinton still 
favored the récognition ultîmately of Aymaran as affiliated with 
Quechuan. The alleged relationship of the Onan to the Tson- 
ecan he finally did not admit. In his article on " Indians of 
South America», in the •« Uni versai Encyclopedia- (\. Y., 
Vol. V'I, igoo, pp. 216-217) Brinton gives but a brief list of 
stocks. Of possible relationships he sugj^ested, in his " Amer- 
ican Race ", the followinif : Avmaran and Oiiechuan. Betovan 
and Chocoan. Apolistan and Tacanan» Calchaquian and Arau- 
canian, Puclchcan and Araiicanian, Onan and Tsonecan, etc. — 
some of thèse he abandoned later. In 1892 (Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc, pp. 249-234) he discus.scd the lanjjuagcs of i uc^ia, comin^ 
to the conclusion that the Onan was nearer to the Yahganan 
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than to the Tsonecan, and practically gave it up as an independ- 

ent stock. 

At pag^e 361 of his • Hthnology " (Cambridge, 1H96), 
Professer A. H. Keanc lias a not verv satisfnotory ' family tree 
of Homo Americaniis. " l'Iie onl\- Souili American familicsflhe 
Powellian notation is lollowcU) arc thcsc; Muiscan, Arawacan, 
Cariban, Quechuan, Guaranian, Araucan, Tsonccan. Therc is 
evidently no attempt to cover the whole field. K«ine is fuither- 
more of opinion that radtcally distinct languagcs seem to be 
less numerous in South America than might be inferred from 
the statements of early writers •» (p. 359)» and cites approvingly 
the observation of Brinton (Mem. Int. Congr. Anthrop., 
Chicago, 1894, p. 336) that the number of distinct Hnguistic 
stocks in South America, contrary to the vicw generally enter- 
tained and shared by himself, is not greater than that in North 
America. To the présent writer, ho\ve\ er, the earlier view seems 
by no means disproved, and Brinton^s former position is sttll 
prefi-rahle. 

In his " Man Past and FV^sont " (1900) Keanc mentions the 
followin^b stocks only : Chibclias. Ouechita, Cliitnus, Ataca- 
mcnos, Araucanians, Pampeans. l'clniclchc, ^'ahl,'■ans, Alaka- 
lufs, Bororos, Pano, Caraya, Laribati, Arau ak.in, Gesan, 
Tupi-Guarani, Tacanas, Tacunas, Lliiquiio. The Tiniotes are 
affiliated with the Chibchas, the Pueiche with the Araucanians* 
the Onas with the Tehuelches. 

The sketch map, » mapa étnico de la América Méridional 
given by L. M. Torres, as l'an improvement on d*Orbigny and 
Prichard «s at page 31 of his La Ciencia Prehistôrica'* (Buenos 
Aires, 1903. pp. 33), outlines the extent of sixteen stocks named 
as foUows : 



1 Caribe 9 Pueiche 

2 Tupî 10 Araucana 

3 Tapuya i 1 Tehuclche 

4 Andina 12 Fnci^ina 

5 Xu-anrak i,; Caichaqui 

6 Chaiiucna 14 Knimagd 

7 Clianâ-'i imbii 13 Moxo 

8 Charrûa 16 Moxo-Mbaure 
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In this list Andina blankets Quechua and Ayinara, wiih 
a number of smaller independent linguistic stocks belonj;inij to 
the Pacific coast and thc Andcan région from Chili to Colomhia ; 
" Fuefjina " apparently inoluJcs the entirely liistinct Aiikaiutan 
antJ Vahq^anan stocks. Thc Moxo and Mbaure are Arawakan. 
Chaiiâ-'riiiil>u is a terni due to Lafone-Oue\edo, who applied it 
to certain trihes ahoiil Kspirilu Santi> and Santa l'e. its ethnie 
signilîcance is doubtlul. Nu-aurak is a nitstiàke ol ihe printer 
for Nu-aruak (Arawak). 

The map opposite page 556 o£ the second volume of 
Hutchinson» Gregory and Lydekker*s •* The Living Races 
of Mankfnd ** (London), contains the followîngf names : 



I Abipone 


1 5 Choco 


29 Paeze 


2 Anfisn\u 


16 Cocon uco 


30 l'a no 


3 Araueano 


17 Curciu 


31 Puhuelche 


4 Arauak 


i»S l'ue^'ians 


32 Parus i^roups 


5 Ayniara 


19 Liuarani 


33 Ouichua (Inca) 


6 Barre 


20 Guarano 


34 Quitu 


7 fietoye 


21 Guavcuru 


35 lacana 


8 Bororo 


22 Jivaro 


36 Tehuelche(Patag- 


9 Botocudo 


23 Juri 


onians). 


10 Caribs 


24 Lule 


38 Ticuna 


Il Charrua 


25 Matacuayo 


38 Toba 


12 Chibdia 


26 Mooobi 


39 Zaparo 


13 Chinchasuyu 


27 Mojos groups 




14 Chiquito 


28 Mustene 





The list omits a number of important stocks and does not • 
distingutsh in several instances tribal from family names. Thus 
the Abipones, Bare, Curetu, Mocobi, Quitu, Toba, appear, 

while " Fuegians covcrs the three linguistic stocks of the 
Archipelago. Antisuyu and Chinchasuyu are also given on the 
map, but the former is merely a geographical term, and the 
latter hardiy more, — thcy marked divisions of the Quechua 
realm and speech. 

ly W J McGec, largely on the authoritv ot Hriniv^n, 
apparently. gives thc tollowing list of South Atnerican linguistic 
stocks in his artit^lo on the " American Itidians" conlribued to 
the " New Iniernaiional Encyclopedia ". à\. Y., Vol. IX, 1903: 
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1 


Alikululan 


31 


L"honckan(Tzone 


-38 Onan 


2 


Andaquian 




can) 


39 Paniquîtan 




Arauan 


22 


Churoyan 


40 Panoan 


4 


Arauoan ( Aiican) 


-» "> 




4 1 Pa\ at^uan 


5 


A ra wakan 




c unan 


42 Pei>an 


() 


Aiacamefian 


25 


Guahiban (Guav-43 Piaroan (Salivan) 




A \ maran 




bar) 


44 Puinavtan 


8 


Barbacoan 


26 


Guaraunan 


43 Puquinan 


9 


Betoyari 


27 


Guayounian 


46 yuccluian (Kech- 


10 


Canichanan 


2« 


Ilonanian 


uan) 


1 1 


Carajan 


29 


Jaruran ( ^'aruran 


)47 Salivan (Piaroan) 
48 Samucuan 


13 


Cari ban 


30 


Jivaroan 


I.> 


Caririan 


3' 


Laman 


49 Tacanan 


'4 


C 'ateinarenan 


32 


Luiean 


50 Tapuyan 


»5 


Cav ubahan 


33 


Mainan 


51 Timoiean 


16 Changuinan 


34 


Matacoan 


52 Tupian 




Charruan 


35 


Mocoan 


53 Yahganan 




Cliibchan 




Mo.satcnan 


54 Vuncan 


iq Chiquitan 


37 


Moviman (Mobi-55 ^'urut^lrcan 


20 


Chocoan 




man) 


56 Zaparoan 



A. F. Chamberlain, in the lîstof American InJian Itnguistic 
stocks i,Mven in his article on tlic "American lndian> in the 
l'.ncyclopeJia Anicrtcana (\. V;, Vol. VIII, 1904), incluUes the 
following South American : 



I 


Alikulufan 




18 


Chiquitan 


38 Paniquitan 


2 


Andaquian 




19 


Chocoan 


39 Panoan 




\ra!iati 




20 


Churovan 


40 Payaguan 


4 


Araucanian 


(Au 


-21 


Cocon ucan 


41 Peban 




can) 


22 


Cunan 


42 Piaroan 


5 


Arawakan 




23 


Guahiban 


43 Puinavian 


b 


Aiacamcilan 




24 


Guara unan 


44 Puquinan 


7 


A \ maran 




25 


Ct iiavcuruan 


45 Sah"\ an 


6 


Ik; rbacoan 




26 


honanian 


4Ô Samucuan 


9 


Betoyan 




27 


jivaroan 


47 Tacanan 


10 


Calchaquian 


(Ca-28 


Kechuan 


48 Tapuyan 




tamarenan) 




29 


La man 


40 Tic unan 


1 1 


Canichanan (Can 


-30 


Luiean 


30 Timotean 




isianan ) 




31 


Mainan 


51 Tsonckan 


12 


Carajan 




32 


Matacoan 


52 Tupian 


13 


Cari ban 




33 


Mocoan 


53 Yahganan 


>4 


Caririan 




34 


NL^'- itcnan 


54 Yaruran 


•5 


Ca\ uhalwn 




35 


Mo\ iman 


55 \' un can 


16 


Charruan 




30 


Ona n 


36 N urucarcan 


17 


Chibchan 




37 


Otomacan 


57 Zaparoan 
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There are few diflercnces in the lists of Chamberlain and 
McGec. The Chan^uinan does not beloncf propcrly amon^ 
Soulh AiiK-ric-an stocks, hclni,'^ confined altOi^cilu-r lo the western 
portion ot tiie isthnuis of Panama. McGee drops tlic Otomacan, 
probablv by inadvertence. As to nomenclature, Chamberlain 
prefers Araiicanian, Tsoiickciti, N'aruran ; McGce, Araucan, 
Chonekan, Jaruran. The lormer uses Calchaquian, the latter 
Catamarenan for one and the same stock. The number of 
stocks listed is 57 and 56 respectively. 

D' Paul Ehrenreich, in his valuable aperçu, •« Die Ethnog* 
raphte Siidamenkas îm Begînn des XX. Jahrhunderts, etc. " 
(Arch f. Anthrop.y Vol. XXX [, 1905, pp. 39-75, enumerates 52 
stocks as foHows : 



I Alikaiuf 


iq Juri 


36 


Piaroa 


2 Araukan 


20 Karaib 


^ — 


Puelche 


3 Arowak 


2 1 Kuyuaba 


3S 


Saliva 


4 Betoya 


22 Kechua 




Samuco (Cliama- 


5 Bororo 


23 Kolya (Aymara) 




coco) 


6 Caraya 


24 Lama 


40 


Tacana 


7 Chango 


25 Likannantai (Ata-4t 


Ticuna 


8 ChibLha(Muysca) cameiio) 


42 


Timote 


9 Chiquito 


26 Lorenîso 


43 


Trumai 


10 Cholon 


27 Lille 


44 


Tsoneca (Tehuel- 


1 1 Chiiniia 


28 Machicui (Musco 




chc) 


12 Coron uco 


vi) 


45 


Tupi (Guarani ) 


13 Gès (Tapiiva) 


20 Mataco 


46 Uru (Puquina) 


14 Goytacaz (Wail 


-^"^o M ira II ha 


47 


\'ahi;^an 


akka). 


31 M ose te ne 


48 Va hua (Peba) 


ij) Guaicuru 


32 Mura 


49 


\ aru ro 


16 Guato 


33 Otomaco 


50 


Vunka 


17 lté (Itena) 


34 Paniquita 


5' 


Yurakare 


18 Jivaro 


35 Pano 


52 


Zaparo 



l{hrcnrcii.irs list does not includca number of minor stocks 
found here and tliere in the Andean roi^ion troin C'oloinhia 
to Chile. He assi^ns an independeni position to tlic Juri 
(designated Arawakan by Brinton) and includcs the Onas 
in the Isonccan. As indcpcndeiu is al.so recoi^'^n i/cd the 
Goyotacan, wiucii Brinton, foUouing von Martius, makes a 
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sub-stock o( Tapuyan. Puelche Khrenreich likewise ^ives an 
indcpendctu status, - Brinton tnchided tlu-m in his Aucanian 
( Ar.HiJcaniaii) stock. The Loren/o, kiioun only bv this name 
silice iJSHo, is mn in Brinton's list. The Machiciii corresponds 
more or less wiih tho Hnnima of Brinion (Lin^. Cart(.>i4. Cliaco, 
1898, p. 14). The Mura wcrc classiticd by Hriiuon as lapuyan ; 
the Miranha do net appear in his list as an indcpendent stock. 
He aiso ranked the Borora among the Tupian trtbœ. The 
independent position of the Trumai was made more or less 
certain in 1884-1887 and does not appear in Brinton's category 
of stocks. 

Among possible relationships ly Ehrenreich indicates the 
following : Miranha and Juri with Betoya ; the Calchaqui he 
regards as a inixed peoplc and the Ona as belon^in^ to the 
Tsonecan family. The Charruas are ^ivcn no independent 
status. The Cunan he affiliâtes with the Chibchan. 

I)"^ Bhrenreich's classification, which is an élaboration, to 
include the whole continent, ofhisessav. l'cberdie Finieilunji;^ 
und \'crhreituni.r dcr V'olkerstiiinme Bra/ilicns piiblishcd in 
'■ Pcicnnanns .\I ittcihiii^cn " for iHQi, is hascv.1 upon his own 
rescarches and tiie hteralure of tlic siihjcct since iliat date: Adam, 
Anihrosctli, Bo£^i^iani, lirinivin (wcll-uscJ), Campaiia. Lc^hiii, 
Guevara, Harlrcy, 1 Inonder, liicriii^s Ki>ch, Latone-y uc\ cdo, 
Lehmann-Nitschc, l.en/, Meyer, Schmidt, von den Steinen, 
etc. It ts naturally strongesi in the Bra/ilian and immediately 
connected areas. 

The writer of the présent paper fînds tlte linguistic stocks of 
South America, past and présent (the approxîmate positions of 
ail are indicated on the rough map accompanying this essay, — a 
revised map will be published tater), to the about as follow'S : 

1 Aiikuiujan. — Western part of archipela^o of Tierra del 

Fue^o and adjacent islands and coast to the 
norihwest up u> the Chonoan, 

2 Andaquinn. — In ilie casiern Cordillcra of CoIc*mbia, about 

the head-w.iiers of the Fragua, between i and 2 
n. lat., and 73 \\ . 

3 dïpohsian. -\anicd froin ihc Apolo, a ti ibutar\ of the Bcni, 

between 14 and 15 s. lat., northern Bolivia ; 
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whcn Cliristaiiizeddweltat Apolobamba 165 miles 
nortfi ol La Paz. 

4 Arauan, — On the lowor Jurua, the Madeira and Purus 

ri vers. X. W. I^razil. 

5 Araucanian. l'acitic eo.ist rci^ion in Chilc, etc., from 

Copiapô to Cliiloc. soinc 2^ dc^'rees of latitude ; 
also in û\c Pampas aiiJ Païa^onia, cxlcndiii^ at 
one time, probably to the Atlantic in the région of 
the mouth of the La Plata. 

6 Aimoakan. — Widely scattered over northeastern and central 

South America; tribes of this stock found in 
northwestern Venezuela, in the hîghiands of south- 
em Bolivia, on the upper Paraguay, at the mouth 
of the Amazon, and in various other régions 
between thèse limits ; also formerly the Antilles 
and Bahamas, w ith an offshoot or colony on the 
S. W. coast of Florida. 

7 Ardan» — On the rivers N'apo and Masso, contifjuous to the 

Laman iribes. between and 4 s. lat., in S. E, 
Kcuador and the adjoinincf Braxihan territory. 

8 Aiacamenan. - Iti ihe rc^^nini about Ataeama, and about 20 

to 2-? s. lat., on the Pacifie coast, down to the 
Lhanj^^oan. 

9 Aymaran, — In Peru and Bolivia, the région about L. Titi^ 

caca. 

10 Barbacoan, — Cotombia and Ecuador, about i" and 2° n. lat., 

and i"* s. lat. ; on the upper Patia and Telembe ; 
on the Daule, Chone and Tachi ; and on the 
coast. 

11 Beiqyan, — In Cotombia, Venezuela, Brazil, on the rivers 

Meta, Apure, Caqueté, Putomayo, Uaupés, 
Negro, Casanare, Apaporîs, etc., scattered over 

the région from .| s. to 7"^^ n. lat. 

12 Bororoan, — In central Matto Grosso, on the Xingû-Araguay 

watershed. and on the upper Paraguay; roving 
west to Cuvalx'i an^i cas! to (ïovaz. 

13 Calchaquùin. — ^In a considcrabk- section of the I^anipas and 

Chaco, adjoinin^ the Ouechuan. Araucanian and 
tribes of the Chaco in Bolivia and the Argentine, 
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parlicularly in ihc rci^i on a bout Caïamarca, the 
vallevs of the rivers from L\)rJova norih and wcst; 
also in the country about Buenos Aires at one 

14 Canarian. — In the région about the Gulf of Guayaquil, Peru- 

Ëcuador: language abandoned after Inca con- 
quest. 

15 Canickanan, — On the rivers Mamoréand Machupo in north- 

eastern Bol i via» between 13*' and 14" s. lat and 
about 65*" w. long. 

16 Carajan, — In the Goyaz région of south central Brazii, on 

the Araguay and Xingû rivers and their affluents. * 

17 Can'àan, — Widcly dlsscminated in Venezuela, Guiana and 

pirt of Hrazil, etc.; aiso the Lesser Antilles and 
Caribby Islands ; had driven the Arawakan from 
a considérable portion of the territorv occupied ; 
a Carih colony now cxists also on the norlhern 
coast of Honduras in Central America. 

18 Ciint'iitn. —In eastern lira/.ii,, in the lîahia-Pernainhuci^ 

Piauhy région north and west of the river San 
Francisco. 

19 Cnyuba&an. — In N. E. Bolivia, on the Mamoré river and its 

small tributaries, in the région about 66' w. long, 
and between 12^ and 13^ s. lat. 

20 Changmn, — On the littoral of the Pacific, from about 22 to 

2^" s. lat., particularly in the région of Cobija, 
next to the Atacanienan. 

21 Chapacuran* — On the river Blanco or liaurés, in northeast- 

ern Bolivia, in the région between 64 and 65' w. 
long., and about 15' s. lat.; afterwards at the 
mission of Carmen. 

22 Churruan . -At its greatest extent occupied the rvi^ion froni 

the Paranâ to the sea-coast between the nurnih of 
the La Plata anJ tlie !.. dos Paios, includingall of 
inodern Uruguay, de. 
2,^ CVi/^ôi/t^///.- Fornierly widely disscniinatcJ in Colombia, or 
New Granada, as it was earlier called, north, 
northeast, and north west from the highlands of 
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Bogotà and Tunja ; aiso several offshoots m Pan- 
ama and Costa Rica in Central America. 

24 Œtquitan, — In S. E. Bolivia, overa région extending from 

16'* to iS^'s. taL, and between 59" and 64^ w. long., 
bordering south on the Chaco ; inciuded as encla- 
ves several minor stocks, 

25 Chocoan. — In N. \V'. Colombia and ihe isthmus of Panama, 

between the Guif of Uraba and Sanr Mi^iiel, in 
the lower valley of the Atrato, occupyinga région 
from S to 4 n. lat. 

26 Cfwionan. - On ihc Iluallaija river in N, V.. F^eru, adjacent 

to llic I iLunas ; aftcrwards in Cajamarquilia 
between 7 and S"'. ,^0 s. lat. 

27 Chonoan. — In the archipelago of Chonos and the adjacent 

coast, from about 45° to 52 s. lat. 

28 Churoyan. — On the rivers Guejar, Meta, about the Ature 

cataract of the Orinoco, etc., in the territor^ of 
St. Martin, on the Colombia-Venezuela border 
about n. lat. and w. long. 68°. 

29 Cocfntucan, — In S. E. Colombia, in the Sierra between the 

Ma^rdatcna and Cauca» on the head-waters of the 
Pu racé and Cauca, on the western slope of the 
Cordillera, etc., in the région about 2** 30 n. lat., 
and 76° w. lonq'. 

30 Corabecan, — In the rci,Mon south of San Rafaël, S. E. Bolivia 

about i.S^ n. lat. and bo ' w . Ion^^ 

31 Cumin. — In extrême X. VV. of Colonihia and llic isthnuis of 

l'anania, from the (tulf of Uraba and the river 
Atrato west to tlic Chagres. 

32 Curttvecan, — On the river Tucabaca, in S. E. Bolivia, about 

18^ 30 s. lat.r and between 59** and 60** w. long. 

33 Cumcanecan, — In S. E. KoHvia, about 16^ s. lat., and 60** 

w. long. ; later at the mission of San Rafaël. 

34 Curumtnacan, — In S. E. Bolivia, adjacent to the Otuquian, 

about s. lat. 16^ and w. long. 60**; afierwards at 
the mission Sta. Ana. 

35 Eninmgan, — In the Gran Chaco, between 21* and 24* s. 

lat., on the right bank of the Paraguay westward; 
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from atx>ut 58^ to 62^ w. long, broadening to the 
N. W. 

36 Goyaiacan. — In eastem Brazil, province of Goyaa:, etc., from 

thc Parahyba north and northeast ; on the rivers 
da Pomba, Mucurv, de Porto Seguro, etc.; south 

of the Caririan, w ith intervenin^ Tapuyan. 

37 GuaAtban. In the Colombia-V'ene/.uelan border région, 

between the Casanare and the Meta rivers, and on 
thc left l>ank of thc Oriiioco Irom tlie Meta to the 
\'ichada ; ncxt lo ihc l'iaroan ; in ihc couniry 
beiuocn ahotit 71** to 68* 30 w. long, and 4° 40 
to ti. lal. 

38 Cuuraunan. —\n and aboui the délia o( the Orinoco in N. H, 

Venezuela and part of N. W, Brîtish Guiana. 

39 Guaioan, — tn the northern Chacoand aboutthe head^waters 

of the Paraguay and Araguay, în the région about 
Aibuquerquet etc. 

40 Guaycuruan. — Widety dispersed at various times over a 

large portion of the Gran Chaco, etc., in the 
Argentine, Bolivia, Paraguay, Brazil, on the 
Paraguay, Pilcomayo, Vermejo, Miranda, Xerui, 
Mondego ; roved from ig*'. ,^>o lo 33° s. lat., and 
from nearly 55° to nearly 64'' w. long. 

41 Jtenean. — In \. K. Bolivia, between 12'-^ and i.^^'s. lat., and 

64° to 66** w. long.; in thc région about the 
contlucnce of thc (inapore, or Itenés, and the 
Mainoïc, and on soinc ot tlioir small affluents. 

42 lionaman. In \. l". Boli\ ia, imi thc livcr Itonama, l)eivveen 

1,^*' and 14" n. laU, and b7,° to 65'^ w. long., 
later at the missions of Magdalena and San 
Ramon. 

43 Itucalean, — In N. E. Peru, on the Chambîri, a tributary of 

the Amazon, about s. lat. 4^. 30, and w. tong. 
75^, close to the Laman. 

44 Jivaran, — In southem Ecuador and northern Peru, in the 

eastern Cordi lieras, between 2** and 4**. 30 s. laL; 
on the riv ers Taute, Morona, Santiago, and other 
tributaries ot the A maison, and also on partofthat 
river in thii» région. 
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45 Laman. — In the Ecuador-Peruvian border région, on the 

Huallaga, the Amazon near Nauta, etc.» and 
formerly between the H vers Tigre and Napo, about 
s. lat. 4^, and w. long. 74^. 

46 Lecan, — In X. W. Bolivia, e)n the river Bcni towards 

L, Tilicaca, on the Mapiri, and formerly on the 
Tipuani and Isuaya ; about s. lat. 14° to 15'* and 
68*^ w. long.; found at the mission of Aten and 
Guanay. 

47 Lorensan. — In the iSth cemury in t!u> Pozuzo valley in \. 

Peru and now on the rivers Palcassu« Pichis and 
Chuchurras. 

48 Lulean. - \ n liie Arj^entinc Gran Chaco, on the rivers 

V'ermejo, Salado, Pilcomayo, etc. ; roved between 
24" and 27° s. lat., and 61*^ and 65^ w. long., but 
chiefly massed in the région of s. lat. 25® and w. 
long 64'*. 

49 Maman, — In the Peru-Ecuador border région, in the country 

about s. lat. 4®. w. long. 65*, on the rivers 
Chambiri, Tigre and Amazon, etc., between the 

Jivaran and Zaparan and the Laman, etc. 

50 Makuan,— \n \. W, Brazil, on the rivers Caiary, Papury, 

ira Parana, Curicuriary, Marie, etc., between the 
Neq^ro and rho \'apurâ, scattered over the country 
from about 2" n. lat. to i^. 30 s. lat., and from 
about 66'' to 70° w. long., adjoining Cariban, 
Beloyan, Miraiihan, etc. 

51 Matiican. — In tho central Gran Chaco, at its ^reatest extent 

trom tlic Paraguay to the slopes of the Andes, and 
from the upper Pilcomayo to the upper Salado 
and lower Vermejo, approximately between 21° 
and 26* s. lat., and 58® to ôj* w. long., but 
largely massed on the middie and upper Vermejo. 

52 Miranhan» — In ^f. W. Brazil, on the rivers Cauinary and 

Yapuri, and westward in the country between the 
Yapurâ,and Içâ, grouped especially in the région 
about 1° n. lat., and 71* w. long. 

53 Mocoan. — In S. K. Colombia, between 1 ° and 2° n. lat., on 

the tributaries of the Caquetà, the head-waters of 
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the Putomayo, etc.; numerous near the xown 

of Mocoa. 

54 Moseienan. — In N. W. BoHvia, alon^ the river Beni and its 

affluents, between 14^ and 16^ s. lat., and 66*^ to 

680 ^v. lonjr. 

55 Mavitnam. In \. E. Rolivia, on the Manoréand its western 

tributary the Yucuma, abont 1 1^ to 14'' s, lat. and 
between 65'' and 6<V w. long., alierwards at the 
Mission of Sta. Ana on the Yacunia. 

56 Muran. In \. W. Bra/.il, in the rej^ion about the conflu- 

ence of the Madeira and Purus, between the Purus 
and the lower Negro. 

57 Ocoronan» — In N. E. Bolivia, near the Itonaroan. 

58 Onan, — In eastern Tierra del Fuego ; east of the Alikalufan 

anU north of the Yahganan. 

59 Oiomacan. — In S. W. \'enezuela, on the Orinoco, between 

the Meta and Arauca ; later on the Meta, and in 
the llanos^ about 70° w. long., and 30 n. lat.; 
near the ^'aru^an. 

60 Otiiquian. -In S. K. HoHvia, between sq" and 60° w. long., 

and 18° and 19^ s. iat., afterwards at the mission 
of Santo Cora/.on. 

61 Paniquiiau. -\n western and Central Lolonibia bcvond the 

Chibchan.ontherivers Magdalena,Cauca, Neyva, 
Carare, etc. 

62 PawMn, — In E. Peru and the adjacent Bolivian and Brazitian 

terrilory, on the rivers Maranon, Madeira, Madré 
de Dios, Pachitea and Aguaitia, Tapichi and 
Javari, Beni, Huallaga and Yucayali, Purus and 
Jurua, but particularly on the Yucayali and Javarî, 
disseminaied over the région fromabout4^ to lO* 
s. lal., and 70° to 77^ w. long. 

63 Peban. — In the Peru-Ecuador border country between the 

Xapo anJ Marafîon and the Putomayo, particu- 
larly in the région 10 4*^ s. lat., 71*^ to 73° w, 

64 Pùiroan. Iti the Venezuela Cc^iombia border laïul, on the 

nvers VicliaUa, Maïaweni, etc., and around the 
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Maipure rapids; in the région about 5*^ n. lat., and 
6g° w. long. 

65 Pueichean, — In central and eastern Ar^entina, pariicularly 

between tfie rivers Colorado and Negro, from the 
foot-hills of the Andes lo the Atlantic. 

66 Puinavian. In E. Colomhia, on the river Inirada, a tribii- 

tary of the Guaviare, about n. lat. 2** 30, w. long. 
bg"^ to 70". 

67 Puquinan. — On the islands anJ marsh-lands at the south 

end of Titicaca, about Fucarini, etc., within the 

Ayniaran area. 

68 Quechuan. — Disseminated over a large area of what is now 

modem Ecuador and Peru, part of Bolivia, Chili 
and the Argentine, extending tn extrême from 
about 3^ n. lat to about 32** s. lat., and from the 
shore of the Pacific to about 70" w. long, in the 
north and about 65^ in the south ; as a great 
cuHure-people centering about Cusco, etc. 

69 Saimm, — In the Venezuela-Colomhia border-tand, on the 

Orinoco, and the Etori and Cinarouco* the Meta, 
Ventauri, Merevari, etc., in the région between 
about 5^ 30 and 6^ 30 n. lat., and 64'*' to 68^ w. 
long. 

70 Samucan. — In the northern Chaco in Ar^'entina, Bolivia, etc., 

from the Paraj^^uay westward, rovini^ over lUc 
région between iS" and 21" 30 s. lat., and 57'' 30 
to 6,^, w. long, at greatest extent. 

71 Tacatmn.' An northern Bolivia, in the valley of the Beni, 

between ta^ and 15^ s. lat., and 70 to 71 w. long. 

73 Tapwyan, — Widely disseminated over eastern Brazii, tribes 
of this stock being found from the Xingû river to 
the Atlantic and about 5*' s. lat. to beyond 30** s. 
lat., preceded perhaps the Tu pian on the Atlantic 
coast, on rivers Tocantins, Doce, Mucury, Pardo, 
Jequitinhona, Piquiri, Igiiassu, hahy, Araguay, 
Xinjjjfi, Maranhao. etc. ; central in C'ioyaz. 

73 Ticuftan, — In the Hra/il-l*erii-l{ciiadi>r border région, N. W. 

Brazil, about the lowcr javari and Amazon, south 

14— ii 
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oi tlic I\iUMnayo; near the Pcban, about long. 
-2*-' w.. anJ lat. to 4" s. 

74 Timotean. — In \. \\ . \ ciic/-ut:la, in the mouniainous région 

of Merida, south from L. Maracaibo. 

75 Trumaian. — In west central Bra/i!, about the rivers that 

unité to form the Xingû. 

76 Tsonekan. — In Patagoniaf from the Rio Xegro tothe Straits 

of Magellan, and from the Atlantic to the Andes. 

77 Tupian. — Widely dtsseminated over Biazil, Paraguay, Uru- 

guay, Bolivia, etc. and formerly along the entiœ 
coast, more or less, from the La Plata to the 
Amazon; tribes of this stock are found on tlie 
lower Amazon, Tocantins, Tapajoz, Xingû, Ma- 
ranhao, Madeira and Ama/on, Vucayali, and 
Paray, Pilcomayo in Bolivia, Paranâ Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Curitibà, Oyapock. etc. 

78 Uitotan. — In \, W. Bra/il next the Miranhan.in iIk- roi^ion 

wcsl from ah(nit s. lat. 1 and w. iong. 71. l><. tuien 
ihc rivers \ apura and l à and particularly on tiie 
Laraj'wnn anJ itfara-paranâ. 

79 Yahganan. -In llic Archipclago oi I icna Jel Fuego, south 

of the Onan and southeast of the Alikulufan, ; on 
Beagle Channel, Navarin, and Cape Horn Is., 
now partly settled at the Mission of Ushuaia. 

80 Yaruran, — In the Venezuela-Colombîa border country, 

about the Orinoco, beiween the Meta and the 
Cap an aparo. replacing the Otomacos about the 

moutli ol the Arauca. 

81 Yuncan.- \n the coast région ttf northern Peru, from 5*^ to 

10^ s. lat., particul.irl\ in the country abouL 
Truxillo, near lat. 8". Long cxiinct. 

82 Yunicaratn. In ntirthern Bolivia, in the rii^Mun bctween 

16*-' and 17'^ s, lat. and 67 to 6<> w . long., on 
varions afHuenisofilie Mamore, .Secura, Chimore, 
etc. 

83 Zaparan, — In southern Ecuador and the adjacent Peruvian 

country, south of the Jivaran ; between the Napo 
and Pastasa and on the Morona, down to the 
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Ama/on. in the re^jion from abouti" to 5** s. lat., 
and 7.^*^ 10 78" w. long. 

Resttles the stocks enumeratcd above, thc lists of Hervas, 
d'Orbijjnv, cic, sutfiifest thaï iioi a few othcr-s woiild be reco- 
gnizcd. if moio accuralcd data wcrc ohtainatile, particularlv in 
the Andcan and Cordilleraii rct^ions of ihc l'acific ail the way 
from north to souih. Soinc of ihese may bc fixed latcr. 

The Aymaran and Quechuan are here hetd to be distinct 
stocks* — the évidence for their union is not convincing ; unsat- 
isfactory are aiso the attempts to affiltate the Calchaquian with 
Quechuan or with Araucanian ; the Onan with Tehueichean ; 
the Charruan with Guaycuruan, Tupian or Tapuyan ; the 
Goyatecan with Tapuyan ; the Goyatecan with Tapuyan, etc. 

The smaller stocks, like the Andaquian, Apolistan, Ardan, 
Canichanan, Cayubaban, Chapacuran, Cholonan, Churoyan, 
Corabecan, Curavecan, Curuconecan Curuminacan, Guahiban, 
Itonaman, Itucalean, Lccan, Lorenzan, Mosetenan, Moviman, 
Ocoronan. ('>tiiqiiian, I^iaroan, Puinavian, "S'aruran and N'tiru- 
carcaii, are, sonic of tficm, quite important for comparative 
linifuistics, ahîiouij^h concerninjij;; a nuinber very ht tic iiuk-cd is 
known. Tlic c\ idonce at hand, h<i\vcvcr, the prcsciu vvriter 
thinks, justilics ihc incUision of llicsc latter in the Hst. The 
Bororoan and 1 runiaian have been shown to be indépendant 
stocks quite recently through the researchesof von den Steinen, 
etc. Koch^s investigations in 1903-1905 seem to have established 
the indepcndence of the Uitotan and the Makuan (this last is his 
spécial discovery), and confirmed that of the Miranhan« 

In nomenclature^ the author has preferred Arawakan to 
Nu>Arawak and Tupian to Tupi-Guaranian, for various 
reasonSf including the avoidance of compound names. Other 
reasons have led to the choice of Entmati^an over Maskoi» 
Guaraunan over Warrauan, Tapuyan over Gês, etc. 

The tnap of distribution of South American Hnguistic 
stocks has scvcral verv interestin<x features. One of theso is 
the remarkable dissémination of tlic Cariban and Tupian, atid, 
particularlv, the Arawakan, famihes, who have not been culturc- 
peoples ; and also of the Quechuan, the great culturc-bearing 
stock of tlic l'aciiic slope, ~only !ess remarkable. in some 
respects is tiic distribution of the Chibchan (anothcr culture-folk) 
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the cutture-bearin^ Aymaran, and to a less extent, the Calcha- 
quian and Araucanian. Notable also is the extent and roving 
of tlic verv primitive Tapuyan, thought by some to be the oldest 
stock of the continent. The environment of the Gcan Chaoo 
is sut generù. Curious is the existence of threc separate stocks 
in the inclement extrême south. The " pullutation of stocks 
in the Holivian-Peruvian, Periivian-Kcuadorian, and Colombian- 
\'ene/uclan re^i^ions can be cotnpared only with similar plionoma 
in the countrv from Mexico to Alaska on the Pacific coast of 
N'orth America. Another interestin^ parallcl in the distribution 
of linijfuistic stocks in the wko halves of the New World is the 
occurrence of extensivc faniilies on ihc Atlantic side. I he 
resemblance between the Calchaquian environment and culture 
and that of the Pueblos of Arizona-New Mexico, emphasized 
recently by Ambrosetti, may include even the existence tn both 
areas of a congeries of langu^;es, involving in each case several 
distinct stocks. 

Of the South American lingustic stocks, the Arawakan, the 
Cariban and the Chibchan bave gone beyond the limits of the 
continent proper. The first had occtipied the W^est Indies (from 
partof which, as from portions of Venezuela, Guiana, etc., thcy 
wcre subsequently driven by the Cariban tribes) ionjj before the 
discoverv of Colombus, and had a colonv also on the south 
coast of l' Iorida, the only known ex.irnplc ot the existence of a 
South American stock in America north ot Mexico. Besides 
their selllements in the West Indies, the Cariban stock are 
represented by the - Black Carihs ', etc., Dt the Honduras coast, 
Central America, who arc the desccndaïus of natives brought 
thithcr from the island of St. Vincent by the British in tiie i8'*» 
centur>'. Chibchan stock is represented in Panama and Costa 
Rica, according to Thomas (Amer* Anthrop., 1902, p. 208) by 
the following tribes; Guatuso, Guaymi, Guetare, Bontca, Bribri, 
Terrabà, etc. There is no évidence that any other entirely 
South American stocks bave sent branches outside their own 
area in the continent. 
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Indians like any other race în it5 primitive state, arc >;ifted 
in original ideas of ornatnentation. The pictorial talent is corn- 
mon to ail young Indians. 

A greatdeal has been said and written on the art-industries 
of the race and much of their art products have been ^athered 
into muséums, but nothing has ever been done to encourage or 
further their progress. On the other hand ail the invironments 
and motives that inspire the art of a race just at this particular 
stageof natiir ! kvelopement, have been laken from ihem. The 
chanj^e lhai ihe American Indians have had to make in their 
mode of Hfe, and the short time in which ihey have had lo d>> it, 
are enoujjfh to shock any human rnind. Do you wondcr ihen, 
that the xvhole race seems dispiritcU and cravcs dcf^radin^ 
stimulants ! 

Hercand therc vet rcmains ^oinc iiuii\ idual Indian whv> lias 
not been toiKlnd h\ ilie consunniii^ ciicrgy of the while race, 
and who is stylcd savagc and improgressive by those who have 
gone to him in the name of the white man*s reHgion. He has 
been tenacious of something which satislïed his spiritual and 
moral being. Go to him if you think it worth while, and get 
his story. After he has given you what you want, don't think 
that what he gave out has left a vacancy in his spiritual nature 
for you to fill in with your own ideas. Perhaps you have no 
vacant space for what you have got from him, but a thousand 
or moreyears ago, some forefaiher of yours was telitng the same 
sort of a story by the light of his camp-fire. Compare ideas 
rationally with the Indian, and you will find that the deep and 
sublime principles that underlie ail human nature are the same. 
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The dilTerence is in the customs and habits of a thousand years 
and more, that lie bctween the Indian and the Caucasian. 

In the United States, the method of educatin^^ the Indian 
in the past was to attempt to transform him intoa brou n Cauca- 
sian within ihc space of five vcars or lilllc more. Tlie Indian 
educators made cvery elïort lo convincc the Indian, lhai any 
custom or habit that was not pecuHar to tho white man, showed 
sava^ery and dégradation. A ijeiicral attempt was niade to 
brinj^ him up to date ". I he Indian, who is so bound up in 
tribal laws and customs, knew not where to make the distinction, 
nor what of his natural instincts to discord, and the conséquence 
was that he either became superficial and arrogant and denied 
his race, or he i^rew dispirited and silent. 

In the five months* work that I have done at the Carliste 
Indian School in Pa., I am convinced that the young Indians 
of the présent day are still gifted in the pictorial art. 

Heretofore» the Indian pupil has been put thro*. The same 
public school course as the white child with no regard for his 
heridatary différence of mind and habit of hfe-yel tho' the only 
art instruction ts the white man's art, the Indian even here does 
botter ilian the white ohild, for his acciirate eve and skilllul 
haiu! serve him wcll in anylhing that rcquires delicacy of hand 
worix. 

.At an Rducational Contcicncc lasi summer, 1 saw an 
cxhihii ol Indian sciiool work. Several walls werecovcrcd v\tili 
such sîimples. The art work was the usual insipid spray of 
flower or budding twig- done in a slap-dash style, and some 
geometrical designs apparently made under the strict directions 
of a teacher. The only trace of Indian in the exhibition were 
some of the signatures denoting clannish names. The art show 
was a farce, and as I stood there looking at the work, I could 
not help but call to mind the Indian woman, untaught and 
unhanipered by white man's ideas of art, makinj^ beautifui and 
intricate desij^nis the pouches and belts she makes of l)eads. 

The white designer sits within four walls embroidering on 
velvet or cloih her little spray of flower or a single leaf. The 
Indian arffst sîts in the open, drawing her inspiration from the 
broad espccts of Nature. Her line indicntes the line of 

hills in the distance, and the blue and white back ground so 
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usual in the Indian color scheme dénotes the sky. Her bold 
touches of green, red and yellow, she has learned from Nature's 
use of those colors in the green grass and flow ers, and the soft 
tans that werc the gênerai tone of j^round color in the das s of 

skin tjfarments are to her as the parched ^rass and the désert. 
She makes her stronir color v.-ontrasts iinder the cflare of the sun, 
whose brilliancy makes cven her bright tones sccm sottencd into 
tints. 

liiit takc ihis samc pièce of uork and put it in a ijloomy 
muscuin or u ithin the darkened walls of the u hiic inan'.s home, 
and vvhat was meant lo be seen in the sunlight now looks glaring 
and bold. It shocks the sensitive whîteman, whose perception 
has grown softened and perverted thro* artifîcial lîving, and he 
calls the Indian*s color scheme barbarie and crude. 

The white man has convinced the young Indian that in 
order to be a so-called civil ixed person he must dîscord ail such 
barbarisms. 

When I first incroduced my subject of Indian art to the 
Indians at Carlisle* a smile went round the room and when I 
asked for the cause of it, one boy answered " They don't know 
any thing about Indian work and what good wîli it do as any 
way ". 

This sort of thing would have discouraged me if 1 too had 
been succesfully c ivii i7i:i>, 

I made daily appcals [o the Indian's .sti\>ni^^ost instinct, that 
ot racial pride. I ciK]ca\ v>ri'd io rccall to inv pupils' minds, the 
days of the old lifeand lo sond thcm back in imagination to the 
tinic when iheir grand moilicrs, and tlieir falhcrs and inoihers 
produced the natàve art-work. But even this did not bring 
forth what I wanted. The Indian blood has become dtluted 
thro* the admixture of white blood and I found that I had to 
manufacture my Indians. I advised my pupils to tr>* in eveiy 
possible way to learn something of the Indian tore of the past, 
and the best that I could do, for thèse Indians who were trans- 
planted from ait contact with thetr o%vn peopte, was to refer them 
to the Reports of the Bureau of Ethnolog}'. 

It must be remembered that most of the Indians of the 
Carlisie school havc been under civilizing influence from early 
youth, and have in many instances endrely lost the traditions 
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of their people. But even a few months have proved to me that 
none of their Inclian instincts have perished but have only lain 
dormant, Kvcn in a mixed hlood, who has not rctained any of 
ihe plusical traits, the Indian Ji>minat(.s thc whiie blotxl, and 
is quickly roused to nati\ c pridc once liiai pride it appealcd to. 

When tliL' iniiul u.is imuc startcd in its irue Uni' ot ihou^lii, 
ihe youiif; Indians in.slincii\cl\ rccojifnized thenihelvcsab IiiJians 
and came into their own. The native instinct which was still 
thcre, tho* unawakened, now itnmediately became active, and 
produced within the space of a few weeks some of thèse designs 
which I have with me. I have taken care to leave my pupils 
Creative faculty absolutely independent, and to let each student 
draw from his own mînd, true to his own thought and to his 
own tribal method of symbotic design. 

The work now produced at Carlisle in comparison to that 
which I saw at the Hducational Conférence, would imprcss one 
with the great différence between the white and the Indian 
designer. For me two I ndian drawings are alike, and every one 
is original work. 

I discoiirai^fe any lloral desfjjfns such as arc secn in Ojibaway 
beadwork. inJian art seldoni inadc usi,- ot ihc détails of plant 
forms. but tvpiticd naiure in its hroadcr aspects, using also 
animal forms, and symbols of human life. 

The following incident occurred in one of my classes. A 
young man come into my class room time after time, but did not 
meet my demands to produce some Indian design. He used to 
sit there, looking very wistful but oould not answer even my 
first question as to what tribe he belonged to. One day he 
seemed ready to speak, so I went up to him and asked him what 
he wanted. Almost tragically he said, » Can you telt me about 
my tribe On further questioning him, I found that he was 
an Alaskan Indian, but of whatband he couidn't tell me. So I 
took up a booklet by D' Boaz on the Northwestern Indians and 
be^an lurnin^ the pa^es. When I came upon some reproduc- 
tions of the ïlaida décorations and blankets, he exclaimed witl) 
joy, " That's my trihc ! • He explained to me then and there 
someili i '''' '''e lamily organi/aiions ofhis tribe, aiul also maJc 
a very beautifui and inieresting border design, using the killer- 
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whale as thc thème. He told me with great pride that he 
belonged to the " black tish family and aiso to thè beaver. 

When encoura^ed to be themselves, my pupils arc onI\ too 
glad to become Indians a^jain, and with just a little furilier work 
alonj^; thèse lines, I feel that \ve shall be ready to adapt our 
Indian talents to the daily neetls and ttses of modem life. We 
want to find a place for our art cvcn as thc Japanese have found 
a place for theirs (hrou^hout the civilized world. 

Theyoïinj^ Indian is now masterinj^ ail thc industrial trades, 
and ihere is no reason why he should noi leave his own artistic 
mark on what he produces. 

In ctosing I would Vikc^ as an Indian, to express my appre* 
ciation and gratitude to Mrs. Mason for her rare understandtng 
of the Indian's pœtic expression in ail that was his life. If such 
sympathy and understanding had been given him in the 
beginning, the Indian would before this, have had the oppor- 
tunity to reveal himself. 



Les lang'ues sauvag^es du Canada 

ET L'ORAISON DOMINICALE 

l'AK M. LE [)' N.-li. DiONNE 



î.a sublime Oraison que le Sauveur de riuinianitc apprit 
liii-niôino à ses disciples. le Pti/er, scrvii de première le(,-on 
religieuse aux hauva>;cs de la Xouvelle-Francc. Ceux ipii en 
enseignèrent la lettre aux tribus al^onquincs, huroniie.s ci 
ircxiuoises, se recrutent parmi les missionnaires catholiques, 
surtout les Jésuites. Ceux-ci commençaient par leur faire réciter 
mot à mot l*Oraison dominicale afin que le grand Manitou 
rendît leur apostolat plus efficace, puis ils leur expliquaient le 
sens de chaque verset. Certains passages sonnaient plus agréa- 
blement que d*autres aux oreilles des élèves. Le Père Le Jeune 
demandait, un jour, à un Montagnais, quelle était la partie de 
rOraison qu'il aimait le mieux. — Tu nous dis plusieurs choses, 
répliqua l'Indien, mais la suivante me parait meilleure: Mirinan 
ùukachigatz nimifrhiminan^ c'est-à-dire : " donne-nous notre 
nourriture ". Le fait est que pour arriver au cœur des naturels 
de r Amérique, il faut s'assurer tout d'abord si la partie animale 
est en bon état. Et, comme dit le Livre de la Sagesse , " celui 
qui n'a jamais été (.ju'à récolc de la chair, ne saurait parler le 
langage de l'esprit. ' 

Les langues sauvages soiu difficiles à apprendre. Certains 
missionnaires, dans les premiers temps de la colonie française au 
Canada, ne purent jamais y parvenir. D'autres réussirent à 
demi ; quelqucf^-uns cependant, — ceux-là étaient doués d'une 
focilîté hors ligne, -—s'en rendirent les maîtres, mais seulement 
à force de travail et de persévérance. C'est ainsi que le Père 
Lejeune écrivait de Québec, en 1634 : Je jargonne néanmoins, 
et à force de crier je me fais entendre ». » Huit ans », écrivait le 
Père Mengarini, jésuite, auteur d'une petite grammaire de la 
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langue Jos Tètes-Pbtes, " ne sauraient suffire à un Ivuropéen, 
même dix-huit, pour parvenir à connaître tout le mécanisme 
d'une seule langue indienne 

I^es difljouîtés inhcrcnies à ces sortes d'étndos se conçoivent 
aisément pour l'époque qui se rapporte aux premiers temps ».ie l.i 
Vouvelle-I'rancc. Au ilébut de la colonie, les ifuerprctes 
iaisaicnt sounciiI detaul, soit par marnais v^mloir ^Ic la part des 
truclietnents indiens, soit enciMc par timidité de la part des 
interprèles fran^,ai.s eux-mêmes qui, dans le principe, étaient peu 
familiers avec les divers idiomes du pays. C'était si bien le 
cas, que le Père Lejeune en fait une mention spéciale dans une 
lettre de 1633 : <• J*ai remarqué, dit-il, dans Tétude de leur langue 
qu'il y a un certain baragouin entre les Français et les Sauvages, 
qui n'est ni fiançais ni sauvage; et cependant quand les Français 
s'en servent, ils pensent parler sauvage, et les sauvages, en 
l'usurpant, croient parler bon français. " 

La même anomalie eut cours dans l'Acadie primitive ; 
les Basques français jouèrent un grand rôle dans l'histoire de ce 
pays alors soumis à la couronne de France. Les Basques 
avaient appris une foule de mots français; ils s'en servaient 
en les dénaturant, et en émaillaicnt ensuite leur langage avec 
une facilité prodij^ieuse. Le^ missionnaires et les l'rançais 
se heurtèrent tout il'abord à ces difficultés du mélange confus de 
deux lani^uies peu taiies pmir s"allier ensemble. 

Les langues s.uivai,^es ne maïuiuent pas de ricliesse ; loin 
de là, mais les missionnaires d'autan se plaij^nent qu'elles 
n'apportent pas toujours le mot propre pour exprimer les choses 
les plus ordinaires de la vie. Ainsi, pour ne parler que de 
l'idiome algonquin, nous ne rencontrons point dans son diction- 
naire, de mots (ici je ne parle pas d'autorité mais bien sur la foi 
de spécialistes) qui traduisent littéralement tes verbes parihnner 
et simct^er que l'on voit figurer dans l'Oraison dominicale. 
Les mots père^ ciel^ royaume^ terre^ pain^ tentation^ pour un 
chrétien, ont aussi un autre sens que le sens littéral. Voilà pour- 
quoi il devient impossible de traduire X^Paterçn algonquin sans 
déranger un peu la signification du texte original, tant les mots 
qui le composent représentent des idées étrangères à l'entende- 
ment comme au langage de ces Indiens. Oue l'on ne soit 
donc pas surpris de la diversité des version.s que nous ont 
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léguées, depuis deux cent-cinquante ans, les missionnaires de 
l'Amérique, à commencer par le Père Jésuite Massé qui, le 
premier, a traduit le Pater en montagnais, jusqu'au Père 
La Brosse qui, en 1767, publia, aussi en monta^nais, le fameux 
Nt'hirn-friniut Ainmihe Massimihigan^ c'est-à-dire le IJvre de 
prièrt's des hoinnws nti! iiinaux ('). 

Que l'on compare les deux textes et l'on s'apercevra que la 
dilTérence est asse?: marquée. 



TMADirCTlON IH' P. MaSSÉ 



TttADUCTlON OU P. LABROSSB 

N'uttuuinan, Ishir UHskulsh ka 



Nuulaouyii.in en luvcn 
OuftMcoupetz. ' taien. 

1. Kit~îchenicai<!<ôuin sakUairanU | 1. T^hitshituauerUafifuanusm tohi" 
ouîsit. tishinikasuin 

2. Pi ta Ki— ouitapimocou agoué | 2. He no|;usiuane pilU taiais. 

Kil-t)uténat.s 

3. Pila Kikitouin touta^aniouiiiii j 3. Tsht pamittagaum nete uas- 
Assitz, effo OuHMCOuptz. kutsh» pitta gaie pamittagauten u-t« 

a^tshitsh. 

4. Mirinan oucnrhifçatx ninjîtchi- 1 4. .\nul>li ukashi^atsh mirinan ni 
minaii, oueclué le»»ucli. | milsiisiuumaau, ineshuuh tfaic k«»li- 

lii^atsh mirinan. 

5. Gazez choueriméouinan ki ma- ; 5. Nama nî^ut nititeritenan aueitsi 

ratirînisita ai^ouo, cnieiliti- ni «.Imu- k;i islii t^lii-;luiaiam!tjits, eka jfaie 
erimanantrl, eu kicliiouahiutniu. { ishir ni^ul iturtininan ka tshtshiu. 

aitatH. 

6. Eka irinauinan ka ut sagutshi- 
hi^uiats he iarimatjs. 

7. Tiiiguvtsh ui irinîkahinan mets» 
hîkahinan metsliikauatjs ntaskuska- 

matsi. 

Egu inusin. 



6. Gayen ega pemitaouinan inachi- 
caoutntan, esfrich nekiraklganiouia- 
cou. 

7. Miatau ciinuucriiniiiaii eapech. 
Pita. 



En suivant mot à mot la traduction due au Père Massé, 
nous arrivons à composer l'Oraison Dominicale de la manière 
qui suit : 



(1) Ce li\ ri.-, le deuxième imprimé on L'aii.tda, est intitulé : Xchiro- 
Irimiui Aiamiha Massinahigan, Shatshggutsh^ MitinekapiUh^ Jtkuamùkmtsh, 
Xttshetatxh^ AfisAt*, Assiniish, SkektUimUxk, ÉàuaHO/sk, Askùabm*ukuanilsk, 
PiaJtuaj^amitsà, etc. l'aàist^iti/sk (Québec) Broun gaie Gir (1) mor. 1767, 
q/b pp. in- 12. 
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Notre Père qui es ôs L ieux, Ton nom soiî en estime. 
Ainsi soit que nous so\ons a\ee toi en ton l\o\aunie. Ainsi 
soit que ton conim.inJement soit fait en la Terre, comme au Ciel. 
Donne nous aujourd'hui notre nourriture, comme toujours. Ht 
aie pilic Uc nous si nous t'avons olïcnsé, ainsi que nous avons 
pitié de ceux qui nous ont donné sujet de nous fâcher. Aus^î 
ne nous permets t'offenser, lorsque nous y serons induits. Mais 
conserve nous toujours. Ainsi soit. 

La version du Père La Brosse est bien différente. D*abord 
il emploie Vu au Heu de ou. Cette variante n'aflecte guère 
le texte. Mais une autre, plus sensible, se remarque surtout 
dans le changement du A en isA» En réalité» à lire ces deux 
versions du Pa/et, l'on se croirait en présence de deux langues 
presi)ue étrangères l'uneà l'autre. Pourt r i c'est bien du mon- 
tagnais dans les deux cas. Le Père La Brosse écrit : Notre 
Père toi dans le Ciel qui es. Il est fait jT^rand ton nom s etc. 

Comme on voit, la différence se trouve surtout d ins la 
manière dont les deux missionnaires ont voulu taire comprendre 
aux Indiens Montai^nais la siL;iiilication de la sulilime C')raison. 
Cette diverj^ence, si marquée, indique peut-être un pro^acs dans 
la laiii^uie plutôt qu'une inconsistence dans la manière de la 
parier. D'autres exemples analogues surgissent en foule dans 
ciiacune des versions que nous apportent les dialectes congénères 
à Talgonquin-montagnais, comme le chippewa, le malécite, le 
cris, avec leurs multiples transformations. 

L*on remarque toutefois que les traductions les plus ancien- 
nes, bien qu'elles soient moins correctes que les modernes, 
servent à établir que l'Indien tient plus à sa langue qu'on ne le 
pourrait croire généralement. Sans doute les différents idiomes 
n*ont pas été à l'abri des mouvements de croissance ou de déclin 
qui sont appréciables ailleurs que dans les solitudes des forêts 
américaines. Rien d'étonnant que dans le cours des siècles, des 
mots vieillis soient disparus ou que d'anciennes locutions aient 
été emportées avec les générations. Comment ces peuples 
auraient-ils pu résister au contact des influences étrangères et 
ennemies, à l'isolement, aux migrations iVéquentes, au morcelle- 
ment des (rihus. à l'absorption même de nombreuses familles 
parlant un langage à part. 

Que l'on prenne pour exemple la grande famille algonquine, 
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qui étendait jadis des rameaux vigoureux dans les éteins tes plus 
reculés de l'A tnéritjuc Scpicnirionale, et que l'on confronte les 
dialectes {■>iirticuliers à chacune des nombreuses tribus cjui la 
composaient. Comparons le micmac de l'ancienne Aca».lie a\ ec 
le elnppe\\ a de M ississaui^d, le nialéeile lIu lias du t1eu\ e Saint- 
Laurent avec le cris de la Rivièrc-Kou^c, et nous retrouvons 
chez tous un air de famille qui étonne Tindianalogue. Les 
variantes seraient peut-être encore moins nombreuses, si le même 
homme pouvait reproduire dans des livres les dialectes qu'il a 
lui-même entendus dans un court espace de temps. Mais, com- 
ment peut-on raisonner sur ces langues, dont la connaissance ne 
nous est parvenue qu*à des intervalles souvent très éloignés, par 
l'intermédiaire de manuscrits ou de volumes dont l'impression a 
été négligée. Si le montagnais du Père Massé nous est connu 
depuis 1632 ('), si le micmac î • nivé un imprimeur dès 171g 
par l'entremise de La Cro/e (-), il ne faut pas oublier que le cris 
ne nous a été révélé qu en 1S57 par le tîrand-VMcaire Thibault ('). 
Combien d'autres dialectes conj^énères à l'algonquin sont 
ignorés du monde des litii^uistes? 

Les Américan i^tes ont un \ astc champ ouvert à leur ambi- 
tion. L'étude des lani^ues orientales a sans doute un j^rand 
attrait pour les savams européens. Mais s'ils dirigeaient leurs 
travaux philologiques vers l'ancienne colonie de la Krance, qui 
renferme encore un groupe de plus de 100,000 sauvages, ils 
rendraient peut-être de plus grands services à Thumanité, en 
facilitant la civilisation de beaucoup de ces peuplades, qui 
restent plongées dans les ténèbres du p^iganisme, à dé&ut d'un 
missionnaire parlant leur langage. 

(i) Dans les IWa^j Je Quimplain, iklition de 1632. 

{t} Jlkesaurus Rpistol. Ijacrosianus^ Vol. i , p. 44. 

(3) Pr^res^ Cantiques, etc, en langue Cràe^ Agamie Seiyaomt Masi- 
naïkan, Montréal, i^S?- 



Note sur la langue des Déliés 

PAB I.B R. P. Lbgopf, O. m. I. 



Les Déné et Déné dendjié forment une race divisée en une 
multitude de tribus répandues sur des milliers de lieues carrées. 
Chaque tribu a son idiome. Ces idiomes ou dialectes ont, sans 
nul doute, la même origine, ou plutôt ce sont des variantes 
de la vieille langue Déné qui dut être autrefois Tidiome national. 
Cette vieille langue existe-t-elle encore? Oui, répondent les 
montap^nais ou tchippeweyans, et c'est la langue que nous par- 
lons. Peut-être ont-ils raison. Ce qui rend pour moi leur 
prétention plausible, c'est tjue les Déné, parlant J'autres dia- 
lectes, comprennent i^^éneralement, et, comme naturellement, 
le montaLrnni>, tandis que les monlagnais ne comprennent pas 
leurs dialectes. 

Les divergences entre les divers dialectes de cette lan> 
gue, sont très accentuées sans doute ; cependant on retrouve 
encore facilement entre eux les liens de parenté. Mêmes racines 
modifiées suivant le génie de chaque dialecte ; mêmes procédés 
d'agglutination ou d*agrégation dans la formation des mots; 
mêmes tournures de phrases. 

L'une des principales caractéristiques de la lanijfue l>éné, 
c'est le rôle joué par les consonnes. Klles sont des forces, des 
moteurs ; elles forment ei>mme la charpente, et sont comme le 
nerf de la lanj^^ue. l es voyelles sont les moyens qui mettent 
en jeu ces forces, ces moteurs, ou les modifient. Parmi ces 
consonnes, ou, doubles-consonnes, plusieurs ont entre elles des 
affinités, c-a-d. qu'elles peuvent, dans le même ordre de mots, 
s'employer les unes pour les autres. 

Consonnes affines entr'elles : B. P. N. 

S ^g* % P« *t f EHous*e, je veux porte ce fardeau. ^Ë'tewoun/e, 

I porte le. 

I na^s'j^i'l. je m'en vais avec ce fardeau. — 
\^ Na'/ewoun^in, emporte le. 

■ S iî 
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t, n, nd, H, zh, dzh ( ^achididrrhcr» nous sommes rassasiés 

(duel) 

*ach\diddét nous sommes rassasiés 
(pluriel) 

S, /, ds, d/. : ne.f.von, je suis bon ; nin^on, tu es bon ; nit/con, 

nous sommes bons. 
Ch, y, dy : nesrAié. je grandis ; nin>^, tu i;randis ; nezhîd^, 
nous (grandissons. 

Plusieurs de ces consonnes ou doubles-consonnes jouissent, 
en outre, de la double puissance d'exprimer un ordre d*idées, de 
désigner un ordre d*étres, et la contiadictïon de ce même ordre 
d'idées et d'êtres. Mais comme je me suis étendu un peu là 
dessus dans ma grammaire, je ne veux pas y insister ici. 

On di\ isc i^énéralcincnt les lanj^ues t en monosvllabiques, 
2 a^gluli tu es. tni. juxtaposées, polysynthi'ticjiics, 4 et enfin 
en langues inncetics. La Ianj;ue t/ènc n'appartient exelusive- 
ment à aucune de ces caiej^ories, mais possède des caractères 
propres à toutes. 

I.a plupart de ses racines, pour ne pas dire toutes, sont 
monosyllabiques. Et elle en a une multitude. Ce sont les 
ntots simples ou primitifs ; et ces mots sont ou des noms, ou des 
adverbes, ou des postpositions, ou des conjonctions, ou des 
interjections. 

Ces mots simples, au possessif, sont toujours considérés 

comme mots simples, quoiqu'ils soient alors modifiés par quel- 
que particule qui les précède ou les suit. 

Kx : Kon, lieu. — Kon-cn, lieu habite, maison, — se Kon- 
en, ma maison. 

Sa, montre, liorioj^c Se-za-c, ma montre. - Tssa, cha- 
peau Se-tssa-ha, mon chapeau. 

En, nen, é, yé, pé, a, ha placés, à la fin d*un nom, marquent 
toujours le possessif. 

Les mots composés sont des combinaisons formées par la 
jonction de deux ou plusieurs mots, ou racines auxquels s'ajou- 
tent ou se mêlent souvent cerUiines particules. Et si ces mots 
composés sont des noms, des adverbes ou des postpositions, ils 
se forment, sans aucun lien, par ajjg^lutination, leurs divers 
éléments conservant leur individualité, leur intégrité, leur 
originalité respectives. Ex : ye-ho-ban-ne'lttchyanen. — yé, 
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mai.son, //o. sa ; hv/n, autour; ne'lttr/?yi»'icn. clôture, clôture de 
maison. \ e-ho-Ia-\ c. - _v<% maison ; Ao, son ; la, faîte ; yé, 
signe du possessif, faîte d'une maison. 

S'il s'agit, au contraire, de verbes composés, les divers 
éléments qui entrent dans leur composition, n*y conservent pas 
toujours leur pleine intégrité. Souvent quelques uns de ces 
éléments y apparaissent tronqués. Quelquefois même un mot 
de plusieurs lettres n*y est représenté que par une lettre. Ex : 
kké-na-n-ousdé, pour : cdekke-na«n-ousdé. — ]S.déf moi-même ; 
k/ié, sur; m/, Tacte rai.sonnahle, délibéré : //, visage» de innen 
qui veut dire visage ; ow.vdé, je veux me laver le visage. — o*tiyé 
koloti édé-kké-na-;/-in'lde, lavc-to; bien. Autre exemple : né- 
pan-yéni-o-i!ès-ch;i//r', à toi ; pay/. par rappiTt ; \ mon esprit ; 
dès-, élément pri>iioiniiiaI ci conjuj^Mble. leiideni à signifier faire : 
chu, grand, de nc-tclia, tui, odiuicha (]ui si^'nifîent trrand ; par 
rapport à toi j'aj^randis nïon esprit, je ladinirc. Ainsi Vu 
souligné dans le premier exemple représente imien, le visage. 
Cha dans le second exemple représente neicha, ou, odinicha. 

Une racine, précédée des éléments pronominaux, forme ce 
qu'on appelle le verbe simple. Que l'on me permette d'ajouter 
qu*il n*est pas vrai de dire, en général, comme l*a fait le Père 
Pétitot, dans l'avant-propos de son dictionnaire, que cette racine 
ou radical, qui termine le verbe» n'est susceptible d'aucune 
flexion. Pour cpiclques verbes il en est ainsi ; mais dans un 
grand nombre J'autrcs, par exemple, dans les verbes de irisc- 
mcnt, de repos, de station, lIc cubation. de transport, de dcpôl, 
dans les verbes à mou\cmcnts, etc., ce radical cjui termine le 
verbe, est essentiellement variable. Ex : tssel-7///, un corps 
repose là, (une tombe) — Tssel-Zs, des corps reposent là, (un 
cimetière) — Ex : Tes- Vi, je remporte (un homme) *tous>*t^ je vais 
l'emporter. — Ex : shiadifa, je m^assieds. Sht-*M nous nous 
asseyons (duel). De-Zhil-//A<\ nous nous asseyons (pluriel.) 

La fabrique des verbes composés, ou polysynthétiques 
n*a rien de bien compliqué ; les divers éléments qui les com- 
posent, affixes et postpcMsitions, s'y incorporent dans leur ordre 
naturel, le plus souvent sans aucun lien, par simple juxta- 
position. (.|uelquefois reliés entre eux par quelque connective, 
lorsque l'euphonie le demande. Tous ces éléments, sauf l'élé- 
ment pronominal ou llexion verbale, et la désinence du verbe 
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qui est une racine ordinairement monos\ Ilahiqiie, Jemeurent 
invariables, eonserxant leur iii Ji\ iJualiic, leur orijj[inaiité propre, 
ei, contribuent chacun pour sa pait à la sis^Miification du verbe. 

Les deux seuls élciucrjib, cjui appellent sérieusement l'atten- 
lion, sivni la llc\ii>n \crhale, et le radical qui terujiue le \erbe, 
et qui est sujet à beaucoup de mutations, suivant les conju- 
gaisons. 

Dans ces conjugaisons point de cheville, d'élément inutile. 
Chaque élément. a son rôle, sa part dans la signification du 
verbe. Ex : né-pan-\ éni-pî-*tan ; avec toi ; pan, en rapport : 
yém, mon esprit ou mon cœur ; /î, flexion verbale. lère personne 
du passé { *t<inf radical, au passé, des verbes g^ésir, porter, 
déposer, mettre, appliquer, fixer, etc. J'ai mis mon cœur en 
rapport avec loi, je t'aime. 

Autre exemple : • an-nes-'i^in. • An, retour chez soi ; nfs, 
de ninesiya, je suis arrivé ; 'i^i/f, racine sii^nifiant porter à dos. 
je suis arrive chez moi avec un fardeau sur le dos. Au pluriel, 
on abandonnerait la forme réjjulière, et l'on vlirait, parcNcmpIc, 
à la première personne : an-ttcti\ è-*eM-é-îiîlJcl. :iiia!\ sani, 
nous avc)ns : •• i///, rei*.»ur ciiez soi ; ttr//yè, marquant la position 
du fardeau sur le dos ; V7, fardeau, é, conncciive i n//</el, nous 
les avons venus, transitif de ninîddel, nous sommes venus. 
Nous sommes arrivés chez nous avec des fardeaux sur le dos. 

Comme toutes les langues américaines, la langue déné est 
un langage de verbes. Seulement, tandis que toutes les autres 
possèdent un système de conjugaisons parfaitement régulier, 
tous les verbes de même classe pouvant se conjuguer exactement 
les uns sur les autres, dans la langue dénà très peu de verbes 
peuvent se conjuguer exactement les uns sur les autres. \'ous 
trouverez dans chaque classe des conjugaisons semblables en 
leurs flexions verbales ; mais ces mêmes conjufjaisons en leurs 
flexions verbales, ne le seront pas de tous points dans leurs 
terminaisons. Wnis en trouvère;^ d'autres parfaitement cim- 
formes dans leurs terminaisons, mais dilïérant dans leurs tlcxions 
verbales. 

Ce Jetaul de rei^ulariié, d'unitvinnlte déconcerte, au premier 
abord. Cependant, en coiisidcrant, d'auue paii, la brièveté de 
ces conjugaisons, l'uniformité de leur marche, la simplicité de 
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leur mécanisme, Ton ne tarde pas k se rassurer un peu, et k voir 
qu'il y a compensation. 

D*ordinatFe, en effet, dans les verbes montagnais, verbes 
adjectifis ou autres, il n*y a que trois temps proprement conjuga- 
bies : le présent, le passé et le futur, les autres temps et modes 
du verbe se forment de ces trois temps-là, au moyen de certaines 
formes adverbiales Je temps, de certaines particules condition- 
nelles et dubitatives d'un usaj^e facile, et les mêmes pour tous 
les verbes. De cette brièveté, et de celte simplicité de mécanisme 
il résulte que des lors que l'on connaît une vinj^tainc de ces 
conjugaisons, l'on connaît par là même à demi toutes les autres. 

Une difHculté qui n'embarrasse pas peu le prt^fane qui veut 
s'initier aux secrets Je la languie déné, c'est la faculté qu'ont 
beaucoup de mots de présenter deux sens contradictoires. Ex: 
Eti, ouie, cire foncicrcincnt bon, doux, patient, serviable. Sêti, 
nêti, bétî, je sais, tu es, il est doux, serviable. — Soute ilte, 
noûte tlte, hoûte ille, je suis, tu es, il est doux, serviable. La 
négation tVe ici, par je ne sais quelle originalité de langage, 
ne change pas, comme Ton voit le sens du mot outé. — 
Etsseouninnt hoûte ille, il est doux, patient, aime beaucoup à 
rendre service. — Nou*oûte ille, nou'adaroudda ille, nous ne 
sommes pas patients,qu*on nous laisse tranquilles. Ici, au 
contraire, comme vous voyez, la négation i7ie reprend toute sa 
force : nous ne sommes pas patients, qu'on nous laisse tran- 
quilles. 

Autre exemple : ouzèdlann, ou. tssoudediann signifie croire 
et aussi douter, et, par conséquent, ne pas croire. Ainsi, 
noudesdiaiin ille sii,mitie : je ne doule pas de ta parole, je te 
crois, comme il pourra signifier aussi : je doute de ta parole, je 
ne le crois pas, scion les circonstances. Sans doule, dans la 
circonsUincc, ce sera le tour de la com ersalion, l'intonation du 
mot qui déterminera le sens Uc ce mot. Malheureusement, cette 
différence dMntonation, étant parfois très légère, demeure souvent 
et longtemps insaisissable à l'oreille du pauvre profane. Et 
quant au tour du langage, de la conversation, il parait souvent 
si subtil qu'il échappe par là même à qui n'est pas initié à toutes 
les finesses du langage. Et alors qu'arrtve-t-il ? On fait des 
quiproquos. 

Dans l'avant-propos placé à ta tête de son dictionnaire, le 
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Père Pétilol, à qui je me plais à rendre celle justice, qu'à côté 
d'observations qui appellent quelque réserve, il y en présente 
beaucoup d*autres souvent justes, toujours ingénieuses, se livrant 
à une sorte d'étude comparée de diverses langues, trouve des 
points d*analogie, de rapprochement entre la langue déné et 
diverses autres langues américaines, ainsi que l'hébreu, le 
sanscrit, le syriaque, le chinois, le grec, le latin, le celtique, 
etc. Je n*ai pas compétence pour me prononcer sur Texactitude 
de tous les points d^analogîe qu*il cite avec toutes ces tangues. 
Mais quant aux quelques rapprochements qu*il établit avec le 
latin, rien n'est plus exact. 

Pour le celtique, je puis le compléter un peu. II cite le 
mot *ta, 'taf>(\ trois, se rapprochant du mot celtique /r/" qui veut 
dire aussi : trois. Mais il n'y a pas que cela: Vo//, eau, en 
denc. lioiir, eau, en celtique ; '/frt, lièvre, en défié, i^aii, Iiè\ re, 
en celtique: déné, homme, en déné, dén, honinie, en celtique; 
tsiotilutiii ^ uu'tonn, saisir a\ ee la main, en déné, dorn, main, en 
celtique ; lavé, le iiaut. en haut, en denc, /ai', en haut, en 
celtique: 'tu, père, en dene. tad, père, en celtique : "an, mère, 
en déné, mam, mère, en celtique ; impraticable, en parlant, v. 
^. d*un chemin tracé dans le sable et où Ton passe difficilement ; 
qui ne marche pas, en parlant, v. g„ d'un engrenage encrassé ; 
qui ne passe pas, en parlant, v. g., de quelque chose qui s'avale 
difficilement, se traduisent en dené, par denna^ et, en celtique, 
par tenn. Ëx : diri *tountsu denna lan ! quel chemin imprati- 
cable, fatiguant! — nag ez éo tenn an hent ma! quel chemin 
impraticable, fatiguant I Mais les deux expressions qui me frap- 
pent le plus par leur analogie, presque par leur identité, ce sont : 
tta, itla, en déné, et ta, en celtique, qui s'emploient Tune et 
l'autre, à tout bout de champ, dans la conversation et ont abso- 
lument le même sens. Hx : Kdlaouihe tta ? Conitîicnt donc ? 
Pénaos ta, comment donc? V oilà des i ippn^eliements que l'on 
ne me reprochera pas, je l'espère, d a\(Mr tmces. Il y a là une 
di/.aiae d'expressions de chacune des lauj^iues, montaijnaise et 
ceUique : et il me seinlile qu'à force de chercher j en pour rais 
troii\er J'auircs. Ces expressions otii dans l'une ei l'autre 
langue respectivement même signification. Et ces expressions 
légèrement modifiées par le temps et le génie de chaque langue, 
ont conservé un tel air d'identité qu'il n'y a pas à s'y méprendre. 
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Qu'en conclure? sinon qu*à moins de soutenir que ces coïnci- 
dences de langage soient te pur fruil du hasard, ce qui me paraît 
absolument absurde, il faut admettre que les deux races monta- 
gnaise et celtique auront emprunté ces mots à quelque vieille 
laniij-ue, peut-être à la vieille lani^iu- primitive, et ont dû les 
prononcer, à l'orij^ine, de la même manicre. Hj^alemcnt, soraii- 
ce forcer la logique que de supposer que deux races qui ont dans 
leur lanijai^e tant de mots communs et si bien conservés, ont du, 
dans des icmp^ plus ou moins reculés, a\oir entre elles des 
accointances, peut-4tre même vivre, pendant des années et même 
des siècles, plus ou moins mêlées entre elles sur un autre 
continent? 



Le génie de la langue Algonquine 

PAK LK K. i*. I.JiMOiNE, O. M. 1. 



L'AIffonquin. dont il sera ici question, est pour le moins 
une imtgue sœur d\i Montaj^nais du Labrador, du Têtc-Je-boule 
du St-Manrice, du Cris de la Baie d'Hudson, Je rOdjibwe et 
d'autrch dialectes sauvages de l'Ouest c.inadien. J'ai dit pour 
le moins une tan^ie xœur; car d'aucuns prctetident qu'il est 
même la ian^ue mère de ces derniers, ce que je n'entreprends 
pas de vérifier. Je n'ai pas non plus l'intention de décider si 
toutes mes remarques dans ce travail s'appliquent aussi bien à 
ces dialectes qu'à l'Algonquin. Je me borne, dans ces quelques 
lignes, â traiter exclusivement de TAIgonquîn, sans m*occuper 
de ce qu'il a de commun avec d'autres langues sauvages. 

L'Algonquin est parlé au Lac des Deux-Montagnes, à 
Maniwaki et autres endroits de la Gatîneau* ainsi qu'aux lacs 
Barrière, Victoria, Temiskaming et Abittibi, au Grassy Lake, 
au Golden Lake et à Mattawa d'une manière passablement 
uniforme ; ailleurs il se confond plus ou moins avec les dialectes 
mentionnés plus baut. 

Bien diverses sont les impressions des étranj^ers sur la 
conformation de cette lan_<xue. Aux uns elle apparaît comme 
une collection de mots extraordinairemeni Uui^s ; d'autres en 
font une lani^ue à peu près monosyllabique. Disons tout de 
suite que tous ont une fausse opinion de l'Ali^oiujuin. La lon- 
gueur des mots n'est qu'apparente ; les mots élémentaires, 
des racines autres, sont aussi courts qu'en français ; ce sont les 
dérivés et composés qui donnent à l'Algonquin une apparence 
quelque peu barbare. Avouons cependant que ces derniers sont 
nécessaires pour bien parler cette langue, et qu'un étudiant 
algonquin doit se résoudre à prononcer quelquefois des mots 
de huit à dix syllabes. 

La seconde opinion sur la configuration de l'Algonquin est 
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celle de certains auteurs qui s*aventurent de parler de nos langues 
sauvages d'après quelques documents on ne peut plus incomplets 
et inexacts, de prétendus savants de divers pays» notamment du 
Canada et des Etats-Unis d'Amérique, lesquels voudraient 
donner à d'autres des connaissances de linguistique Indianalogue 
qu'ils ne possèdent pas eux-mêmes. Ces auteurs, ne compre- 
nant pas assez les langues dont ils parlent pour savoir où com- 
mence et où finît le mot qu'ils ont à transcrire, ont adopté une 
méthode assez singulière pour se tirer d'affaire, celle d'en séparer 
toutes les svllabes sans exception, hiissaiu à d'autres plus 
instruits qu'eux sur ces lani,^ucs le soin de mettre ensemble des 
syllabes qui n'auraient jamais dû ctrc séparées. 

Cette opinion sur le monosyllabisme de l'Aljronquin peut 
aussi provenir de la coutume des sa u\ âges de sép>arer toutes les 
syllabes d'un mol lorsqu'ils écrivent ; habitude qu'ils contractent 
par suite de leur manque d'instruction et de la plus grande 
facilité qu'ils s'imaginent trouver k se lire. 

Les sons en usage dans l'Algonquin sont plutôt français 
qu'anglais ou que tout autres. Voilà pourquoi l'orthographe 
française est la plus propre à la reproduction des mots de cette 
langue sauvage* Tous ces sons peuvent être représentés par 
dix-sept lettres qui sont îabdeghiJkmnopsiTos. La 
plupart des auteurs cependant y ajoutent te c pour rendre le eh 
français ou sh anglais. 

Considéré au point de vue phonétique l'Algonquin est 
moins rude que l'Ksquimaud et autres langues sauvages du nord 
de rAinériqiie. sans toutefois mériter à Ja lettre les éloges que 
lui ont prodij^^uos le l>on vieux Montaii^iie et I I ndianologue Le 
îlir qui. eus, parlent en général des langues sauvages de 
l'Amérique Septentrionale. Sous ce rapport le Montagnais du 
Labrador et I Wijihu f Ju Manitoha l'emportent certainement sur 
l'Algonquin pour avoir retranché en partie le son guttural par 
trop commun de celui-ci. 

Pour en finir avec ces remarques générales je dirai que 
l'Algonquin, au point de vue phonétique, peut paraître barbare 
à côté du français, mais qu'il ne lui cède en rien sous le rapport 
philologique, comme cette petite étude va nous en convaincre. 

La grammaire Algonquine comprend neuf Parties du 
Discours : le Nom, l'Adjectif, le Pronom, le Verbe, la Parti- 
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cu!e Verbale, la Proposition, l'Adverbe, la Conjonction et 
rinterjeciion. Lonime on le voit, l'Article et le Participe 
manquent à la liste t^rdinairc de nos q^rammaircs, et une nouvelle 
Partie du Discours y est introduite, la Pavticulc l'crbaic. L'Ar- 
ticle n'existe en aucune manière en Algonquin, et le Participe 
n'y figure que comme une forme particulière de subjonctif, 
comme nous le verrons au chapitre des conjugaisons. 

I. — DU NOM : — 

1.0s Substantifs proprement dits simu très limités compa- 
rativetnciU à d'autres Parties du Discours de l'Algonquin. 
Cc[>ciidant on peut dire qu'ils sont nombreux eu é^ard au 
nombre d'objets mis par le Créateur à la disposition des sau- 
vages. En général, ils sont restreints à la désignation de 
personnes* animaux et choses concrètes. Ce n*est que par 
exception que des Substantifs de choses abstraites viennent en 
usage. Les missionnaires ont dû, de temps à autre» recourir à 
ceux-ci pour parler de religion ; mais les Algonquins préfèrent à 
ces nouvelles formes des locutions verbales plus en rapport avec 
leur tournure d'esprit. Ainsi au lieu de dire comme nous &/em-> 
cheur^ laideur, ces gens des bois diront : Tjorsque c^est blane^ 
lorsque c'est laid. Avec ces formes verbales ils pourront rendre 
à peu près tous les concepts de l'intelligence sans recourir aux 
grands mots que certains Indianalogues voudraient leur imposer. 

J'ai dit que les svibstantifs sont cependant nombreux si l'on 
tient coinpte du petit nombre d'objets à la disposition des 
sauvages. Prenons, par exemple, le mot pcrcJw. Datis le sens 
de ^titt/c il se traduira de telle manière, puis Jifleremment dans 
le sens de bàtun, dilïeremnicnL encore dans le sens d' instrument 
pour pousser le canot, dilïéremmenl enfin dans le sens de support 
de cabane; ei. dans ce dernier cas, il exigera autant de termes 
différents qu'il y a de sortes de ces supports dans la construction 
du logis en question. Il en est ainsi de tous les substantifis 
désignant des choses dont les sauvages font une spécialité, 
des choses qui sont à proprement parler de leur ressort. 

( 1 ) CLA.SSKS DE NOMS 

Les substantifs Algonquins se divisent en deux grandes 

i 
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classes, suivant qu'ils désignent des êtres du^^iwamW ou des 
choses du genre inanimé, A la première se rattache tout ce qui 
a vie animale ou qui a un prix spécial aux yeux des sauvages. 
Ainsi, non seulement un Aomme, un cerf seront âu genre animéf 
mais aussi les arbres, certains fruits, les croix, les chapelets, le 
tonnerre, la glace, la neige, les astres, les peaux, les pipes, etc. 

La seconde classe comprend tout ce qui est dépourvu de 
vie animale ou de valeur particulière dans restimatton des 
sauvages. D'après cette règle, un bateau à \-apeur et un canon 
devront se contenter de cette seconde classe, tandis qu*un 
aviron et un arc auront les honneurs de la première. 

{2) NOMBRK DANS LES NOMS : — 

Les substantifs ont trots Nombres en Algonquin : le Singu- 
lier, le Pluriel exclusif et le Pluriel inclusif. Par ces mots 
pluriel exclusif et inclustf il faut entendre le Pluriel suivant que 

le Substantif a rapport à la première et à la troisième personne 
seulement à l'exclusion de la deuxième, ou bien qu*il se rapporte 
aussi à la deuxième inclusivement. Par exemple, noire cabane^ 
à vous et à nous : voilà un Pluriel t'nchisif; notre cabane, à lui 
et à mot : voilà un Pluriel exclusif. Il n'enire pas dans mon 
plan d'indiquer toutes les rè<^les relatives à l.i torinatioii de ces 
Nombres. Soil dit en gênerai que k marque le l'iuriel dans les 
Substantifs du f^enre antme^ et n dans ceux du jj^enre inanimé. 

{%) CAS DANS LKS NOMS :- 

Outre rHspèce et le Noinbre il \" a encore la distinction des 
Cas à considérer dans le Substantif Algonquin. On peut 
distinguer jusqu'à treize cas ou manières- <.Vf'lrr (.lu Substantif 
à raison de telle ou telle circonstance : le Xominaiii, le X'ocatif, 
rObvialif, le Surobviatif, le Possessif, le L<ieaiif, le DimiiuKif, 
le Détcrioratif, l'I'ltra-détérioratif, l'I tnesti^^aiit, le Duhiiaiif, 
le Passé Prochain et le Passé Hloi^jné. Comme on le \oil, le 
Nominatif et le Vocatif seuls sont communs à nos grammaires 
grecques et latines ; et, comme on va le voir, le Vocatif seul est 
identique à celui de ces grammaires. 

Le Nominatif est la forme la plus simple d*un Substantif, 
et c*est de lui que sont tirés les autres Cas. Il s'étend bien plus 
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loin que le Xoiniiiaiit des Latins, comme on peut s'en convaincre 
par ces exemples : Kije Manito sakihigosi, Deus est amabilis ; 
Kije Manito okijewatisiwin, Dei bonitas ; ni windamawa Kije 
Manito, conlîteor I>eo ; ni sakiha Kije Manilo, amo Deum ; ni 
sakihik Kije Manito, amor à Dec. Dans tous ces exemples c'est 
partout la même forme du Nominatif Algonquin, et à lui seul il 
représente les cinq Cas des phrases latines. 

Le Vocatif est le cas d'un substantif désignant un être 
auquel on adresse la parole. Au Singulier il est presque toujours 
semlilahic au Wmiinatif ; mais au Pluriel il en diffère ordinai- 
reincnt et so U-nuine par tuk, otok ou itok, qu'on ajoute au 
Xominatit SinL;u!ier, suivant que celui-ci .se termine par une 
voyelle, par ji/, k, s, ou par une autre consonne. Ainsi ces mots 
ockinmœ jeune homme, amik castor, mons orignal, et nidjanis 
enfant, deviendront au Vocatif Pluriel ackintna^akt amikoiokt 
numsotf^ et nidjanisitok* 

L'Obviatif est le concours, dans une même phrase, de deux 
troisièmes Personnes du genre animé, Tune dépendant de Pautre 
ou recevant d'elle une impression quelconque. Dans ce cas, le 
Substantif se rapportant à la Personne ainsi dépendante prendra 
la mar(|uc de l'Obviatif, c'est-à-dire on, ou,^??f, suivant cju'il est 
termiiu' par une voyelle k, cr, ou par une autre cvnisonne. P.ir 
exemple pour rendre f^ierrc ttiiiic Dieu, le fils ilc Paul, il faudra 
mettre Pierre et Paul au Nominatif, pujs Dieu vi /i/\ à l'Obviatif. 

Le Surobviatif est la rencontre de trois troisièmes Personnes, 
dont une du genre animé et sujei de la phrase, une autre du 
genre animé ou inanimé et régime immédiat de la phrase, enfin 
une troisième du genre animé et qui domine la Personne régime. 
Dans ce cas la Personne régime dominée se met au Surobviatif, 
et si le nom de la Personne dominante se trouve exprimée, on 
le met à l'Obviatif simple. La marque du Surobviatif est »/, 
ottij iiii, suivant la terminaison du Substantif. Ainsi, si l'on veut 
dire : Pierre frappe le fils du sauvage, on mettra Jils au Surob- 
viatif, et xatn'Ui^^e U l'Obviatif simple. 

Le Possessif est le cas d'un Substantif joint à rAdjectif 
Pi^ssessif. Alors ce Substantif est dit xe ron/uçurr ou m- (//r/i//rr, 
peu importe le terme employé pour désigner les modifications 
que lui fait subir la série des Adjectifs Possessifs : ni mon, ma 
mes, notre, nos ; ài ton, ta, tes, notre inclusif, votre, nos, vos ; 
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n ou 7t»f son, sa, ses, leur, leurs. La marque du l'ossessif est w, 
om ou /w. suivant la terminaison du mot, pour les noms d'êtres 
qui tiennent leur mode d'existence du Créateur; aucune n'est 
emplo\ ce pour les noms d'êtres qui le tiennent de l'homme. I-e 
Possessif est, en quelque sorie, un substitut du Génitif, .\insi 
pour rendre filius Pétri on dira PiêH okwisùan, Pierre son fils. 

Le Locatif est le cas d'un Substantif indiquant Vendrait oit. 
Il sert à exprimer nos prépositions à, de^ par^ en, dans et sur^ 
suivant la signification du Verbe qu'il acoompagne, et il se 
forme en ajoutant au Substantif ng^ ong ou ùtg. Ainsi, de nifn 
eau, akik chaudière, asin pierre, on fera ntping dans Teau, 
akikonff dans la chaudière, miniitff sur la pierre. 

Le Locatif sert encore à rendre les locutions adverbiales 
atti.si (/lie, en s^ifhc dt% à f instar Je, h ta façnn de etc. Par 
exemple rfrc luihillc en hoinmi% vivre eu aninui/ etc. se rendront 
en faisiiiu accompagner le V'erbe du Substaniif mis au Locatif. 

Le Diminutif se rend dans les Noms en y ajoutant nx, ans 
ou ins suivant leur terminaison. Ainsi* au Diminutif inini 
homme, akik chaudière, asin pierre deviendront ininins petit 
homme, akikons petite chaudière, et asinius petite pierre. 

Le Détérioiatif se forme en ajoutant au Substantif oc ou 
«r suivant la terminaison de cëlui-ci. D'après cette règle, nipi 
eau, amik castor, tesapiwagan sicf^e deviendront nipic méchante 
eau, amikoc vilain castor, et tesapiwaganic siège bon à rien. 

Pour riMtra-détérioratif on ajoutera te au Détérioratif 
primitif. Par exemple, si l'on veut exprimer /wf mécAanle eam 
etc, on dira nipic ic etc. 

L'Investi^atit' est le cas d'un Substantif précédé d'une des 
particules inierrogali ves y///, queiy t/ue//&, «/uc/x et quelles. A en 
est la caractéristique de ce Cas pour le Singulier, et nenak pour 
le Pluriel. Ainsi, de anicinaèe sauvage on formera awenen 
anicinaàenettf awenenak anicinabenakt quel sauvage» quels sau- 
vages? 

Le Dubitatif a pour caractéristique tok que l'on ajoute au 
Substantif. Par exemple, makwa ours, mahroatt^ c'est peut-être 

un ours. 

Le Passé Prochain dans un Nom est indiqué par han, 
et veut dire que la personne ou la cho.se dont on parle et 
avec laquelle on a eu des relations n'existe plus, son en 
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elle-même, soit par rapport i nous. Ainsi, Xabieban voudra 
dire défunt Xinuer, ni ntokumnnt'haft, mon couteau d'autrefois. 

I.e Passé Hloijifné a pcuir mar(.|ue i^ohtifi. et indique que 
la personne ou la chose dont nous parlons est d'une époque 
antérieure à la nôtre, ou qu'elle ne luuis est pas contemporaine, 
ou bien qu'elle n'a jamais été connue de nous, ou encore que 
nous en avons perdu le souvenir. Ainsi, Pienig^an voudra 
dire Pierre it autrefois ^ Pierre que je n'ai jamais connu, Pierre 
dont j'ai perdu le souvenir. 

Avec ces notions sur V Espèce, le Nombre et les Cas des 
Noms, on peut se &ire une bonne idée de ce qu'est la première 
partie du Discours en Algonquin, sans crainte d'ignorer quelque 
chose qui s'y rapporterait essentiellement. 

II. DK L'ADJECTfK: — 

T^'AljJonquin possède emi] surtes d'Adjectifs: le Uualificatif, 
ÎC Démonstratif, le Possessif, rindeliiii cl le Numéral. Trois 
seulement méritent notre attention ici car les Adjectifs Démons- 
tratif et Possessif se rendent par les mêmes termes que les 
Pronoms Démonstratif et Personnel, que nous verrons plus loin. 

Il y a très peu d'Adjectifs Qualificatif en Algonquin. En 
voici la liste à peu près complète : mino bon, mafci mauvais ; 
l«»r/^;ros ; kitci on kijegjaMÛ ; kiven(ilc ']6\\ kitcilinHi saint ; mata 
principal ; maiak étranger ; maiata blâmable ; ocki neuf 1 kete 
ancien ; tntn vrai ; par excellence ; picieik sec. pur, sans mélantre ; 
nicikc seul ; ickivaiafc dernier ; trahe mâle, nia.sculin ; nonje 
féminin. Ces Adjectifs sont invariables et tous, à part nicike 
seul, se placent avant le N'om. \\\ le petit nombre d'Adjectifs 
Oualitîcatifs les Algonquins se voient forcés d'y suppléer par 
l'emploi du Passé Prochain et du Passé Eloigné et autres 
Accidents dont nous avons parlé ; mais leur ressource ordinaire 
est dans ta prodigieuse quantité de leurs Verbes, comme nous 
allons voir bientôt. 

Les Adjectifs Indéfinis sont neningo^ mecefgwant chaque ; 
keiak autre ; àaktna tout, toute, tous, toutes ; nibùta beaucoup ; 
nanmi quelques. 

L'Adjectif Numéral est double, en Algonquin comme dans 
nos langues, le Cardinal et l'Ordinal, et mérite au moins un 
moment de considération. 
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L'Adjectif Cardinal est composé originairement des sept 

mots racines fie/i/i un, ////deux, ///'.»*îil'/ trois, ncw quatre, nanan 
cinq, ctinfrax-ivi neuf et ////'A/.»to/ dix. Tous les autres nombres 
sont des mots composes de ceux-ci. A partir de onze jusqu'à 
dix-neut inclusivement, les Algonquins disent iiii/nxwi aaic pejik 
etc.. dix plus un etc. I.es di/.aines a partir de l'ifiif/ se rendent 
par un compose de /(iflti et du Numéral exprimant le nombre de 
ces dizaines. Ainsi zunji^/ se dit nutuna deux dizaines, trente 
nisomUana trois dizaines, etc. — Ensuite il faut ajouter qu'en 
général les unités, les dizaines, tes centaines, les mille et les 
millions se joi^^nent par ori/r. Par exemple ; vingl-et-un^ 
tttciana acUc pejUt, — Autre particularité, la terminaison des 
primitifs varie suivant le Substantif que le Numéral désigne. 
Ainsi, si ce numéral se rapporte à un nom de mesure^ on le fait 
terminer en o ; s'il désigne un nom de chose du genre mitwrai^ 
on lui donne la terminaison watik s'il détermine un nom de 
chose appartenant au règne végétal ou ayant une forme allons^èe% 
il prend la terminaison watik \ puis la terminaison omiita^ lors- 
qu'il désigne des noms \\c î^raittcs, fruits ou choses en forme de 
honh' : enfin la terminaison wek s'il se rapporte à des noms de 
7vV<'///f///, iut^c on de cho.ses flexih/vs. D'après ces rèj^^ies on 
dira : nixivi an n nitihcl- . troi'i hommes ; ni.sn hou, trois jours ; 
nixwabik ti\ii/r/i, trois pierres ; iiisiiMiiik mitikok, trois arbres ; 
nisoininak iCtibinniiuth, trois pcMimies; nis'm'k 7vabinvaunuin, trois 
couvertes. Hntîn il laui dire que tous les Adjectifs Cardinaux 
se verbifient. Ainsi, être un, être deux etc. sont autant de verbes 
soumis aux règles des conjugaisons ordinaires. 

L* Adjectif Ordinal n'a qu'une forme à lui propre, nttam 
premier ; toutes les autres sont empruntées au verbe qu'on fait 
précéder de la particule eko et qu'on met au subjonctif. Ainsi, 
le iroisième etc., se disent eko nisiwafc etc. 

I il. — or PRONOM : — 

Il va six espèces de Pronoms en Alj^onqutn : le Personnel, 
le Possessif, le Démonstratif, l'interrogatif, le Relatif et 
rindchni. 

Les Pronoms Personnels .sont de deux sortes : Première- 
ment, les Préfixes, lesquels sont toujours unis au V^erbe dont ils 
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.déterminent la personne, ou au Substantif auprès desquels ils 
servent d'Adjectifs Possessifs, Les voici avec leur si^nilication : 
/// je. nous, mon, ma, mes, notre, nos ; ki tu, vous, nous 
ituli(sit\ ton, ta, tes, votre, vos, notre inclusifs nos inclusif ; o, 
ot ou îu/ il, elle, ils, elles, son, sa, ses, leur, leurs. Seconde- 
ment, les Pronoms Personnels Isolés, qui sont sépares du V^erbe 
par un préfixe, et agissent à l'occasion comme Pronoms Pos- 
sessifs. Ce sont : nm moi, le mien, la mienne, les miens, les 
miennes \ kin toi, le tien, la tienne, les tiens, les tiennes ; wiijt 
lui, elle, le ^en, la sienne, les siens, les siennes ; ntnamni nous 
autres exciusi/, le nôtre, la nôtre, les nôtres ; kinawini nous 
autres inclusifs le nôtre, la nôtre, les nôtres ; kinawa vous autres. 
Je vôtre, la vôtre, les vôtres ; «viMina eux, elles, le leur, la leur, 
les leurs. 

Les Pronoms Démonstratifs en Algonquin sont employés 
comme Pronoms et Adjectifs. Les voici avec leur signification : 

Pour le genre animé ; aam celui*ci, celle-ci ; iaam celui-là, 
celle-là ; okom ceux-ci, celles-ci ; ikim^ ceux-là, celles-là. Pour 
le genre inanimé ; oom celui-ci, celle-ci, ceci ; iim celui-là, 
celle-là, cela ; onom, ceux-ci, celles-ci ; inim ceux-là, celles-là. 
Dans les expressions ces honimes-ri, ceux-ci, cette cabane-là^ 
cela, on emploiera toujours le Pronom Démonstratif avec ou 
sans le nom. 

Le Pronom Relatif Algonquin se réduit à ka qui correspond 
à qui^ que^ lequel^ laquelle, lesquels, lesquelles, duquel, desquels, 
desquelles et iknU, Et encore la coutume prévaut-elle a ujou rd*hui 
de remplacer cette unique forme pronominale Relative par une 
sorte .de phrase Subjonctive que certains auteurs appellent 
Participe et que nous verrons bientôt. Ainsi, pour rendre 
ceux que faime etc., d'après cette coutume on se dispensera 
4u Relatif fca^on dira tout simplement saiakibakik. 

Les Pronoms Interrogatifs Algonquins sont, comme les 
Démonstratifs, en même temps Pronoms et Adjecttfis. 

Ce sont : - 

Pour le Singulier; awencn? qui. quel, quelle, lequel, 

laquelle, au genre <//n>?n\ 7oekonen ? quoi, quel, quelle, lequel, 

laquelle au genre i nu ni me. 

Pour le IMuriel : awenenak ? qui, quels, quelles, lesquels, 
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\e^uc\\es au ^enrc animé; wektmenan'f quels, quelles» lesquels, 
lesquelles au genre inanimé. 

Pour le Dubitatif; aroekwenitok'i qui ; wckotoktocnitok'i quoi. 
Avec les Pronoms Interrogatifs non mis à la forme Dubitative 
il Êiut avoir soin d'employer l'Investigatif Nominal si le Subs- 
tantif est exprimé. Ainsi, Tlnvestigatif de pine perdrix étant 
pinenem^ il faudra dire, awenen pmmm^ quelle perdrix? 

Les Pronoms Ind^nts ressemblent, quoique sans corres- 
pondre entièrement aux Adjectils du même nom, comme il est 
fiu:ile de s'en cmivaincre. Ce sont moite, anriiak, quelqu'un ; 
lidb quelque chose ; aaieXw^/t quiconque ; wekolodrven n'importe 
(|uoî ; nibina beaucoup ; nanînt quelques uns \ haki'na tout, tous, 
toutes ; peftk Tun ; koiak l'autre ; pepejik un à un, un à chacun. 

IV. — DU VERBE 

C'est bien en Algfonquin que le Verbe est le mot par 
excef/ence. De toutes les Parties du Discours c'est celle qui est 
le plus employée ; et les formes en sont démesurément plus 
nombreuses qu'en aucune autre. C'est ce qui va ressortir des 
quelques remarques suivantes sur la Conjugaison, les Espèces 
et les Accidents des Verbes Algonquins : 

I. — CONJUGAISON DU VBRBE 

Elle se fait au moyen de trots Personnels, neuf Modes, et 
sept Temps. 

Les Personnels sont : ni je, nous ; ki tu, vous, nous 
mclusif; 0, ot devant une voyelle, il, elle, ils, elles. Ces Pro- 
noms s'emploient toujours avant le Verbe aux Modes Indicatif 
et Dubitatif pour en indiquer la Personne ; excepté celui de la 
troisième Personne, qui ne figure qu*avec un Verbe à régime. 
Ils ne s'emploient aucunement au Subjonctif et aux Modes 
qui en dépendent. Ainsi, on dira avec le Personnel : ni nese, je 
respire ; ktt akosimitok, tu es peut-être malade ; o pakitaoany il 
le frappe. Mais on dira sans Personnel : nese, il respire ; 
akosî'tok, il est peut-être malade: pakUemak^ que je le frappe; 
saiakiaghobanen ^ s'il l'avait aimé. 

Les Modes Algonquins sont : l'Indicatif, le Conditionnel, 
rimperatif, le Subjonctif, le Participe, le Dubitatif, l'investigatif. 
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l'Eventuel et te Gérondif. Les quatre premiers ont leur défini- 
tion dans nos grammaires. 

Le Dubitatif est un mode qui sert à exprimer le Doute. Il 

a la forme de l'Indicatif avec ses terminaisons propres. Ainsîi 
si Von dit à l'Indicatif «/ xakidj'iJke y aimet sakidjike il aime, l'on 
dira au Dubitatif nisakidjikemMok ydÀmz ^MX.'^x^^sakidjiketok 
il aime peut-être. 

L'Investigatif est une sorte de Dubitatif quant au sens, et 
de Subjonctif quant à la forme ; on peut le traduire par si 
jamais ^ est-tc que par haxard etc., avec le V'erbc. Ainsi, si l'on 
chanfî-e le Subjonctif suki/iai, que je l'aime, en xtitakihawaken^ 
on aura 1 investig"atif et on traduira par si jamais je faime, 
mm qui faime peut-être^ etc. 

Le Participe est encore une forme particulière du Subjonctif 
que l*on traduit par moi qui^ celui qui^ celui que^ ceux que^ celui 
par qui etc., avec le Verbe. Par exemple, du Subjonctif 
Mkihakt que je I*aime, on formera le Participe saiakihakQitthn ou 
celle que j'aime ; de sakihite, qu*il m*aime, on aura saiakihitc 
celui qui m*aime, etc. 

L*Eventuel est une troisième forme du Subjonctif, que l'on 
peut rendre par lorsque^ toutes les fais que^ etc., avec le Verbe. 
Ainsi, du Subjonctif déjà cité on formera saialUfuUim lorsque je 
l'aime. 

Le Gérondif est un Mode Impersonnel qui peut se rendre 
par en, comme quelqu'un qui de, avec le Verbe. Par exemple, 
si je veux dire en aiman/, comme quvlqu un qui aime, j'emploierai 
le Gérondif de sakidjike il aime, et dirai saiakidjiken^in. 

Les Temps du Verbe Algonquin sont : le Présent, l'Impar- 
tait, le Passé Eloigné, le Passé Indéfini, le Plus-que-|>arfait, le 
Futur Simple et le Futur Passé. Le Passé Eloigné est le seul 
qui soit étranger à nos grammaires; mais il n'est que ce que son 
nom comporte, l'indication d'un acte ou d'un état qui MaU 
«uir^ois et qui n*€st phts. Ainsi, pour traduire U aimait on dira 
sakidjikeban en employant Tlmpar&it; mais pour rendre le 
Passé Eloigné contenu (ûins cette autre phrase UaimaU autrefois, 
il faudra dire sakidj'ikegolHin. 

L'Indicatif et le Subjonctif ont tous les Temps ci-dessus 
mentionnés. Le Participe est le plus riche après eux, il ne lui 
manque guère qu'un ou deux Temps secondaires. L'Impératif 
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et le Dubitatif n*ont que le Présent et le* Futur Simple. Le 
Conditionnel, Tlnvestigatif et TEventucl n'ont que le Présent et 
rimparfait. Enfin le Gérondif n'% que le Présent. 

Il n'y a pas d'Auxiliaires en Algonquin, c'est à l'aide de 
certaines Particules que se forment les Temps Composés ou 
Secondaires. Ces Particules se placent devaiu le V'erbe et en 
sont les Caractéristiques, car elles en désignent le Mode et le 
'i'emps. 

2. — ESPÈCES DK VERBES 

Le nombre en est réellement prodigieux. Oisons d'abord 
que les Verbes Algonquins se' divisent en deux grandes classes : 
Verbes sans régime direct, comme dormir, être beau, étendre 
c^est-k-âïre avtnr fouie t' et Verbes avec régime direct, comme 
aimer^ entendre une personne ou une chose* Ces deux classes 
de Verbes donnent lieu à un grand nombre de conjugaisons, 
que voici en résumé : — 

La première classe comprend trois conjugaisons spécifia 
quement distinguées entre elles par la terminaison delà troisième 
Personne du Singulier du Présent de l'Indicatif, suivant que 
cette terminaison est une vovelle, ou m ou bien ti. Ainsi, ttese 
il respire, appartient à la première conjugaison ; piztndam il 
écoute, à la deuxième ; tai^iK-in il arrive, à la troisième. 

Quant à la Seconde classe de Verbes, voici comment on 
peut en inLliquer les conjiiv^aisons : 

Les Verbes avec régime direct du genre inanimc ox\\ deux 
conjugaisons aussi spécifiquement distinguées l'une de l'autre 
par la terminaison de la Troisième Personne du Singulier, du 
Présent de rindicatif, cette terminaison pouvant être on ou an. 
D'après cela, o salùton il aime (cela) appartient à la première 
conjugaison ; a pisindan il écoute (cela) est de la seconde. Deux 
autres conjugaisons s'ajoutent à celles^i si le régime direct est au 
Pluriel, et les deux formes précédentes deviendront o sakUonan 
îl les aime (ces choses), o piaindanau il les écoute (ces choses). 

Les Verbes avec régime direct du genre animé tirent leurs 
conjugaisons de la terminaison de la deuxième Personne du 
Singulier de leur Impératif Présent. Or cette terminaison peut 
être ah, eh, ih, ci\ j\ m, n ou v. De là autant de conjugaisons 
plus ou moins diverses pour cette sorte de Verbes. Ainsi, les 
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Impératifs saJHk aime-Ie, act place-le, na^aj abandon nc-le» 
tibenim gouverne-le, wdn» rejette-le et pakitev frappe-le indique- 
ront autant de conjugaisons de Verbes à régime direct du g^enre 
animé. Ces conj\i,q;aisons sont quadruplées fxjur répondre aux 
cas où le ré^^ime direct est au Pluriel, où ce régime est le 
Personnel f, où le Verbe est à la forme rejlexive, où enfin ce 
Verbe est à la forme réciproque. Par exemple, ces plirai.es, 
ni tibenimak je les gouverne, ki ttbenimin je te gouverne, ni 
tibenindtt je me gouverne et tâtenindkoak ils se gouvernent 
mutuelleinent, sont autant de spécimens de conjugaisons à 
ajouter aux précédentes. 

Les Verbes à la Voix Passive tirent aussi leurs conjugai- 
sons des Racines cî-dcssus mentionnées, et elles sont également 
quadruplées pour les cas où le régime est au Pluriel, où ce régime 
est du genre inanimé, où il est exprimé par le Prénom Indéfini 
On, où enfin il est rendu par les Personnels Tu, V^otis. Ainsi, 
de la Racine sakih, aime-le, on aura les formes Passives^ ni 
sakihik il m'aime, ni sakihi^ok ils m'aiment, ni saiilu^on elle 
(celte chose) a de l'aftcction pour moi, ni sakikigo on m'aime, et 
ki sakiii tu m'aime»». 

Enfin, disons que tous les Verbes, à quelque classe quMls 
appartiennent, s<Mit susceptibles de revêtir, lorsque leur sujet 
est du genre inanimé, la même forme que ceux qui n*ont jamais 
de forme Personnelle. Ces Verbes Impersonnels constituent 
trois autres conjugaisons, suivant qu'ils se terminent par une 
vo3relle, ou », ou bien /. Ainsi, pikocka, c'est brisé, est de la 
1ère conj. ; kimivant il pleut, de la aème. ; kiwemaguf, ça 
retourne, de la ,^ème. 

A part les i^randes divisions déjà énoncées il y a un nombre 
considérable d'espèces particulières de Verbes. Les uns sont 
caux(i/i/s, c. a. d. exprimant l'action cjue le sujet /ait subir au 
régime ; comme faire dormir, faire aller etc. 

Il y a encore les Verbes dérivés d'un Substantif; et d'abord 
ceux qui expriment FaUHudCt lesquels sont toujours doublés, 
suivant que celle-ci provient de la configuraHon physique bien 
de la vUonté de Tagent. Ainsi, aux Verbes dérivés avoir la 
àoucke de travers etc., correspondra une autre sorte de Verbes 
pour rendre se met Ire la bouche de traxwrs etc. 

Ensuite viennent les verbes d'existence^ comme être homme^ 
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êitie càe/ etc. Puis les Verbes de possession, comme aooir un 
chapeau, mmr de Fargeni t^, ; les Verbes de amsim^ùm, 
comme faùv une cabane, faire une fièche, etc. ; les Verbes 
dt abondance, comme U y a beaucoup de castor ^ etc. ; les Verbes 
de langage, comme parler le /raturais, etc. ; les Verbes de imm~ 
formation , comme faire devenir corps, en faire un aviron^ etc. ; 
enfin les Verbes de simulation qui viennent d'un Substantif, 
d'un Adjectif ou d'un Verbe, comm% feindre d être chef , faire le 
dévot, faire semblant de partir, etc. 

Sans doute il n'entre pas dans mon plan d'exposer les 
rèj,de.s relatives à la formation de ces diverses espèces de Verbes, 
que j"ai énumérés ici simplement pour donner une idée de la 
richesse de l'-'Vl^onquin en fait de Verbes. Mais je ne puis 
m 'empêcher d'ajouter encore un mot sur ce sujet. Outre les 
Verbes formés d'un Substantif ou d'autres Parties du Discours, 
il y a aussi les Verbes à effet exprimant, à Taide de certaines 
d^inences bien remarquables, par quelle cause se produit tel 
effet. Voici ces terminaisons à la première et à la troisième 
Personne du Singulier du Présent de l'Indicatif et leurs indica- 
tions respectives : — 

€^e^obo, être . . . par les vagues ; comme kinahak-t^, être empê- 
ché par les vagues ; kiwathoeiakok-eko, être étourdi par les 
vagues. 

a^nœ, être . . . par l'eau ; comme caàmaàame, être transpercé 
par l'eau. 

bi, être . . . par la boisson. 

ac-aci, asin (avec sujet inanin^cl, ê're . . . par le vent. 

atr-atci, atin (avec sujet inanimé), être . . . par le froid. 

aioas-aivazo, awate (avec s. in.), être . . . par la chaleur. 

as-asoy afc (avec s. in.), être . . . par le soleil, 

a/uis-abasa, abalc (avec s. in.), être . . . par la lumce. 

akis-akisOy akite (avec s. in.), être . . . par le feu. 

akone, être . . . par la neige. 

nos'noso, être . . . par l'odeur. 

kos4(oso, être . . . par le choc ou le poids d'un objet. 

cin, sin (avec s. in.), être . . . par suite d'une chute. 

ne, être . . . par la maladie. 

tam, être par le bruit. 

ngwac'-ngwaci, être . . . par le sommeil. 
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Les Verbes à ont encore d'autres terminaisons pour 
indiquer par quelle cause s'opère l'action dont on parle, ce sont 
celles de l'Impératif de la Voix avec réj^ime du genre animé. 
Les voici avec leurs significations respectives: — 
in dénote une action de la main; par exemple, ni tangina^yt 

touclie de la main ; 
chato indique le jeu du pied; comme dans ni tangtchanoa^ je le 

touche du pied ; 
am fait entendre que l'action se âiit avec Ul àouchef les dents: 

ftt iaf^ma, je le touche avec les dents ; 
iam dénote une sensation de totsUè : nteingùawat je n*aime pa^ 

à Tentendre ; 

abamt une sensation de /a tnse,' ntcmgaàama, je n'aime pas à 

le voir ; 

tnaot, celle de Vodoral : ni cingamama, je n'aime pas à le sentir ; 
pv enfin indique une sensation û\i goûi ; comme dans ni cingi' 
pTuuy je n'en aime pas le goût. 

3. — ACCIDENTS DU VERBE ; — 

Comme dans les Substantifs il y a» dans les Verbes Algon- 
quins» certains Accidents qui en changent la forme au sein de 
ta même conjugaison. Ce sont : l'Obviatif, le Surobviatif, le 
Possessif, le Négatif, le Diminutif, le Détérioratif, le Vilupé- 
latif, le Fréquentatif, l'Habituel, le Sociatif et le Locatif. 

L'Obviatif, dans les Verbes, est la rencontre de deux 
troisièmes [Personnes, dont l'une dépend de l'autre, qu'une seule 
Personne ou que toutes deux soient sujets d'un V'erlie, peu 
importe. Dans ce cas, le Verbe qui exprime cette dépendance 
prend la marque de l'Obviatif. Soient les phrases : le Jils de 
Pierre chanie^ Pierre veut que son Jils parle. Ici les deux 
Verbes chante et parle, exprimant la dépendance d'une des 
troisièmes Personnes à Tégard de l'autre, seront affectés du signe 
de l'Obviatif. 

Le Surobviatif, dont il est maintenant question, est le 
concours de trois troisièmes Personnes, tel qu'expliqué plus 
haut à propos du Nom. Alors, non seulement le Substantif 
exprimant la troisième troisième Personne, mais aussi le V^erbe 
s'y rapportant prend la marque de cet Accident. Ainsi, pour 
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rendre Pierre at'mc la fiUc du sanva^e, il faudra mettre au 
Surobviatîf non seulement Jille mais nime ; car ces deux mots se 
rapportent à une troisième troisième Personne. 

Le Possessif, dont il s'agfit ici, est le Cas où un \'erbe à 1h 
prcmicrc ou deuxième I*ersonne exprime une action se portant 
sur un régime qui se trouve être la propriété d'une tierce 
Personne. Alors un m entre le Radical et la terminaison 
indique cet Accident. Ainsi, pour exprimer U aime son (propre) 
jfilSf on dira o sakthan chmisisan ; mais si Ton veut rendre faime 
son jUSf il &udra dire nisalk*hi$nan ckmsisan. 

Le N'étfatif est employé lorsque le Verbe comporte une 
Négation. Sa marque est si, qu'on ajoute à ce Verbe d'après 
certaines règles plus ou moins compliquées, avec ou sans la 
Particule Négative suivant les cas visés par ces rèi^'^les. 

Le Diminutif est employé à la troisième Personne de 
l'Indicatif et du Subjonctif de certains V^erbes pour en amoindrir 
le sens. Ainsi, de pimipato il court, aimn il y a du brouillard, 
on formera pimipaionsiwi il court à petits pas, awanonsiwan il y 
a un petit brouillard. 

Le Détérioratîff dans les Verbes, a la même forme que dans 
les Noms ; cependant il n'exprime pas simplement, dans ceux- 
là, la même idée que dans ceux-^i ; mais surtout un sentiment 
de sympathiet de fiHié» Ainsi, de roisint il mange, on formera 
wisiniciW mange ce convalescent à la santé duquel on s'intéresse. 
Le Vitupératif donne l'idée de blâme que mérite l'action 
exprimée par le Verbe. Sa caractéristique est ck-cki ou ckic- 
c/./r/' ajoutée à la troisième Personne du SincfuHer du Présent de 
rindieatif du X'^erhe primitif. Ainsi, àt aiiintit' il prie, de anoki 
il fait la chasse, on formera aia m ieckic-tci prier mal, anokick-ckt 
aimer trop la chasse. 

Le Modifîcatif est un certain changement qui s'opère dans 
la terminaison du Subjonctif d'un Verbe sans régime à la pre> 
mière où deuxième Personne lorsqu'il est subonbmné à un autre . 
à la troisième Personne. Par exemple, pour dire, si je n*en 
mange pas, on traduit par eha midjian; mais pour rendre cette 
phrase, // me blâmera si Je n*en mange pas, on emploiera le 
Modificatif du Verbe manger et on dira eka midjiicak. 

Le Fréquentatif est un Accident qui indique la répétition de 
l'action du Verbe au moyen de la réduplication de la syllabe 
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initiale. Ainsi le Fréquentatif étodftmf baise>le, sera <mw^iw, 

baise-Ie plusieurs fois. 

Le Sociatif s'emploie pour exprimer l'idée d'association avec^ 
ce que l'on rend en faisant précéder le X'erïje de tvitc ou ru//, et 
le faisant suivre de m. Ainsi, de tajike^ il demeure, on aura le 
Sociatif witc lajikem demeure avec lui. 

Le Locatif est un Accident du Verbe Impersonnel pour 
indiquer Pendroit d'une action ou d'un étai. Sa caractéristique 
est ong ou ng qu'on ajoute à l'Indicatif Présent. Par exemple : 
fVMUMcte/ c'est mauvais, manaktim^^ où c'est mal» dans le mal ; 
mitthdka il y a du bois, mùikokang dans le bois. 

Alliées aux Accidents du Verbe sont les Particules Verbales. 
C'est une espèce particulière de mots qui, se plaçant devant le 
Verbe, en remplissent eux-mêmes l'office. Les voici avec un 
mot d'explication : ît't indique qu'on 7'eul faire l'action du verbe ; 
ainsi, de niwixin, je man^j-e, on aura ninu wix/n 'c veux mander ; 
awi dénote qu'on .\ 'fn va faire cette action ; exemple, nit awi wi 

xin je vais manjj^er ; 
pt, qu'on vieni la faire ; 
nita marque fhaài/e/é à telle chose ; 
pma timpuissance en cette matière ; 
«lUM^'Y donne l'idée éi^commencemeni ; 
aiff celle de contùiuiUton ; 
kodj\ hahoe^', d*effor(f de ieniaime ; 
gwinawi, d'embarras, de perplexité ; 
pon^ de cessation, d' interruption ; 
ichva, de clôture, fin ; 
nid, de méchanceté, mainmise renommée ; 
nanda indique qu'on cherche à faire l'action du verbe ; 
ynamanda, tju'on excelle à faire cette action ; 
ptvatinciy qu'on tarde à Ja faire ; 
manadj, qu'on se garde de la faire ; 
pata^ qu'on a tort de la faire ; 
«MiKi, qu'on commet une erreur en la faisant ; 
matwe, qu'on entend st faire telle action ; 
p&ci enfin dénote qu'elle se fait par méprise. 

Ce court exposé du Verbe Algonquin est suffisant pour 
nous faire comprendre pourquoi j'ai dit que c'est réellement la 
Partie du Discours par excetlence. Ni le français, ni le latin, ni 
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le grec ne possède la richesse d'expression que comporte le 
Verbe Algonquin à lui seul. 

Quant aux auires Parties du discours, c'est-à-dire l'Adverbe, 
la Préposition, la Conjonction et l'Interjection, elles n'offrent 
presque rien qui les distingue de leurs correspondantes dans nos 
langues. Je me dispenserai donc d*en parler, d'autant plus que 
cette dissertation a déjà assumé des proportions considérables, 
et que je pense avoir sufiisamment montré, quel est le caractère 
propre et distinctif de TAIgonquin. 
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Key to the Xavajo vvords in the following paper : 
The six vowels used in writing Navajo words in the 
following paper, together with English examples of their long 
and short pronounciation, are : a, as in card or in cart ; a, as 
in bad or in bat ; tf» as in they or in debt ; i, as in pique or in 
picic ; as in known or in none ; w, as oo in pool or u in pull. 

There are, properly speaking no diphchongs in Navajo. 
Tliere are a few double vowels ; as, ai, ao, au, ei, ou, which 
resemble diphthonga veiy much, yet each vowel bas its proper 
Sound. 

Of the consonants b, d, g, h, j, k, I, m, n, s, t, w, y, z, and 
ch and sh are pronounced as in English. G is always hard, 
never soft as in ^cm ; ^h is the Arabie ghajin, î. e., g shoved, 
as it werc, along the uppcr ^um. K, as a rulc, is followed by 
an h ; by pronouncin^' ihe lùi^'lish words " strike him " a few 
tiines, and then omitting the four lîrst ietters " stri the 
pronunciation of k will be pretty correct. Q correspond to the 
spanish j in hîjo, or to the Cierman ch in ich, or to the Scotch 
ch in loch, ulneii is c-quivalent to hl, can be rendered in two 
ways : either by gently pressing the tip of the tongue against 
the roots of the upper teeth, or of the lower teeth and allowing 
the air to escape on both sides while pronouncing 1. The first 
way seems to me, to be easier and more correct when the 1 is 
terminal, and the second when it is initial. Wh is w plus gh 
contracted into one Sound. Zh is the French j, or like z in 
azuré or s in pleasure. Y is always a consonant and never 
used as a vowel. AU consonants in Navajo are pronounced 
hard, and never have the soft sovmd tîiey sometimes have in 
English. They are pronounced as in English when they are 
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initial, only with a little more energy. The letters f, p, r. v, 
and X arc not used, and the letter c is employed only in the 
combination ch, which is équivalent to the Hnglish ch in church. 

Diacritical marks: The dash ( — ) t)ver a vowel dénotes its 
long Sound, and the curve or brève (Kt) its .sliort sound. The 
accent { ' ) indicates the syllable upon which ihe stress of 
the Word rcsts. The Greek circumflex ( ~ ) represents a long 
nasal sound, and the French circumflex ( ) a short nasal sound. 
The apostrophe, or Greek spiritus lenis ( ' ) indicates the non- 
asptrated hiatus, followed by a perceptible interruption of the 
voioe, and the Greek spiritus asper ( * ) adds to the hiatus a short 
guttufal exhalation. The st^g^n ('), a serai quotation - mark, 
marks the so-called click, peculiar to Indian languages, and the 
mute ( * ) is used over vowels, which are either not at ail heard, 
or but tndîstinctiy in common conversation. 

I will further préface this paper on the Navajo noun by a 
few remarks on the article. The Navajos do not make use of 
any article, neither definite, nor indelinite ; hence dint' means 
man, a nian, or the man ; bfsh knîfe, a knife, or the knife. The 
nearcst approach to an article is, perhaps, the letter a, which is 
prefixed to a ^reat many nouns, w^hen used in an indefinitc or 
gênerai way, e. gr., ab<», milk ; adô, nest ; abit, belly ; atqin, 
road. The a in thèse words is dropped when they arc prececdcd 
by a possessive pronoun ; as, t'itsi bebé, goat's milk, i. e., the 
goat its milk ; tsidi btd'o, the bird's nest ; t'Iish bîbit, the 
$nake*s belly ; àlne bitqin, the NavajVs road. 

The a in this connection has not a fuU, clear sound, but is 
pronounoed very much Itke the English e in the, e. gr., the man. 
For this reason, instead of this a, an e is written in several of 
the northern dtalects of . Alaska and British Columbia. This a 
seemssimply to indicate, that the noun is used in a gênerai or 
abstract way, consequently it is dropped so soon as tt is used in 
a particular, or concrète form. 

Prépositions also frequently have this a when used without 
référence to any particular objcct ; as, ach'i, towards ; shich'i, 
towards me ; nich'i, towards vou ; bich'i oryich'i, towaxds him, 
her, it. or them ; niqich'i, towards us. 

Considering the Navajo nouns from an etymological stand- 
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point, they may bc classed into four catégories: i) radical 
nouns ; 2) verbal nouns ; 3) composite nouns ; 4) forei^n nouns. 

T ) Radical nouns are of iwo kinds : a ) Such as consist of 
primary roots of one syilable, e. gr., tqo, water ; ts<?, stone ; 
shflrsh, bear ; besh, knife ; ts/n, tree. b) Such as consist of 
roots of more than onc syilable, uhich, howcvcr, are not 
compound words, but simple roots, e. gr,, d'ine, man ; tsilkâ, 
young iiian;chikà, youn^ woman. Thèse i^dlcal .nouns* Jike 
the radical 'nouns of ot^er languages, are not defintng or 
descriptive of the object they are used to designate» but are 
essentiaily nominative ordeterminative, differentiatingone object 
from another. 

2) The second category comprises Verbal nouns, i. e., 
fbrms of the verb, suffixed with the relative or participai particle 
i, used as nouns, e. gr., atsidi, smith, i. e., he who pounds; 
nalnishi, laboier, i., he whoworks. 

By prefixing the préposition ôe, with, to the active nouns 
of this class, the name of the instrument or the material of an 
action is obtained ; e. gr., beatsidi, hammer, i. e., that with 
which one pounds; benalnishi, tool, i. e., that with which one 
pounds ; benalnishi, tv>ol, i. e., that with which i->ne works. 
Thèse nouns, as also those of the follow in^ category, are usually 
descriptive of the person or object they designate. 

3) The third category contains composite nouns. Thèse 
may be fbrmed in various ways : a) By placing two or more 
radical nouns (nouns of the fiist category ) together, as is also 
frequently done tn English ; e. gr., altqutt'Iol, bow-string (altqî, 
bow ; t1ol, string) ; tqot'Hsh^ watersnafce (tqo, water ; t'Iish, 
snake) ; ts^nil, aace (tse, stone ; nil, axe), b) By uniting two 
words with possessive pronouns ; as, li biyel, saddle (11, horse ; 
bî, îts-; yel, pack) ; besh bitsth, knife-handie (besh, knife; bi, 
its ; tsin, wood, handie) ; debe bitsî', mutton, (debe, sheep ; bi, 
its ; atst*, meat)). c) By suffîxing adjectives to nouns ; as, 
ashilakan, sugar (ashi, sait ; lakan, sweet) ; tqodtiqil, whiskey 
(tqo, water ; dilqil, dark) ; aze dichi, pepper (aze, medicine ; 
dichi, bitter) ; janas, mule (ja', ears ; nnas, tall or 'ong). e) 
By uniting a verbal noun toa radical noun : as, lesh beqahalkadi, 
shove! (lesh. dirt; be, with ; qahalkad, one takes out ; i relative 
or participai sufïix) ; besh benaalkadi, sewing machine, (besh, 
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îron ; be, with ; naalkad, one sews ; i, suffix). f) By uniting 
into one idea an adjective, or other part of speech, with a radical 
noun and a verbal form ; as tqin itsad lakanij^fi, a local name 
for ice cream (tqin, ice ; itsad, one has crushed ; lakan, swcet ; 
igi, particularizing relative or participa! suffix). g) By uniting 
a Navajo word to a foreign word ; as, salao binant'ai, army or 
police ofiîcer (salao, soIUier — from the Spanish soldado ; bin- 
Ant'ai, their chieO' 

4) The fifth category comprises nouns taken from other 
languages. Thèse nouns are not very numerous. FoHowing 
are some ci the more ftequently used : 



In some localities coffee is called cofwe. The word bégashi, 
eow, is not a reai Navajo word, but must be derived from some 
foreign language, presumably Spanish. The Apache word for 
cow is vagashi. B and v înterchange easily, in 6ict, arc iden- 
tical in Spanish in as far as pronunclation is concemed. Bégashi, 
therefore, as well as the Apache vagashi, is derived from the 
Spanish baba or vaca, suffixed with the Dcnc particlc shi. 

Considered grammatically, the Xavajo nouns may be 
divided into about the same classes as Hiiglish nouns. I will 
Only rcmark tliat abstract nouns cspccially of quality and action, 
are very few in Na\'ajo ; abstract nouns of staie or condition are, 
for instance, bil, drowsiness ; dichi, hunger ; daba, thirst. 



Goqye, coffee ; 
musî, cat 
besôti, pig ; 

d^, tea ; 
delà, buU ; 
saghalo, cigar ; 
dabalo, shawl ; 
b<'so, dollar, money ; 
g<-so, cheese ; 
alos, rice ; 
ola, gold ; 
ola, hour ; 
belas^xna, apple ; 
mandegiya, butter ; 



English : coffee ; 
English : pussy ; 
Astec : pitsotl ; 
vSpanish : te ; 
Spanish : toro ; 
Spanish : cigarro; 
Spanish : tapara ; 
Spanish : peso ; 
Spanish ; queso ; 
Spanish, arroz ; 
Spanish : oro ; 
Spanish ; hora ; 
Spanish : manzano ; 
Spanish ; mantequilla. 
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Exampîes of collective nouns are : naaldlôshpfi, fourfooted land 
animais ; naat'agi, fowls or win^ed animais ; iqaldlanaaldéhi, 
water animais ; nanise, plants tncluding grasses, flowers, herbs, 
shrubs, and trees. 

Navajo nouns (also pronouns) have no grammatical gcndcr. 
Sometitnes, however, a generic distinction is neoessary, which 
is then made in the folloiving two ways : a) If the distinction 
is to be made between persons, the word asdsan, woman, is 
added to the masculine ; as, naicai, the Mexican ; nalcai asdsan^ 
the American lady. b) Or the words : bakâ'e» maie, and baad» 
female are added to the word, e. gr., naqôqoi bakÂ*e, the mate 
chicken or rooster ; li baadi, the female horse or mare. 

Of course, the names of persons as members of the human 
race, or of :î famiiy or relationship. are distinct fortlie maies and 
the female^ ; i'. ^r., quastqin, man asdsan, woman ; shizhe'e, 
my father , shama, mv motlicr ; tsilkâ, voimg^ man ; chii<â, 
young womad ; silinai, my elder brothcr ; shadi, my cldcr 
sister ; sitsili, my younger brother ; shidézhi, my younger 
stster ; ashki, boy ; at'ed, girl ; etc. 

Chikâ, means any young woman, married or unmarried, of 
the âge of about 16 to 30. Frequently sik is, my friend, is used 
as a geneial term for brother, and shila for sister. Awe, baby, 
and alchint, child, are common gcndcr. The word shiy^ is 
bi-generic, and means either brother-in-law or sister-in-law. 
The same word is used in the same way by some of the Déné 
tribes of Alaska. 

There are a few animai naines, which have separatc forms 
for the malc and tlie female : dola, bull ; bégashi, cow (also 
becf or cattic in gênerai) ; t'itsi chô'i, billy goat ; li chogi, 
station. 

Frequently when two things, even tnanimate, resemble each 
other veiy much the stronger, bolder, larger, or more robust one 
is associated with the maie sex, and called maie, while the 
weaker, gentler, smaller, or more placid one is associated with 

tfie female sex and called female. Thus the wild, turbulent San 
Juan River is called, tqo bakâ, the Maie River, and the more 
tranquil, unruffled Rio Grande, tqo baad, the Female River ; a 
shower accompanied by storm, thunder and liphtninj;^ is called 
niltsâ bakâ'e, Maie Shower, and a shower without any electrical 
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phenomena. niltsâ baadi, Female Shower. The Hi^ nipp>er 
(Lirsa Major) bein^ a large, bold constellalion, is called naqokôs 
bakâ'e, the Maie Circler ; opposite the Big Dipper is the cons- 
tellation of Cassiopeia, soniewhat siinilar, but much snialler ; 
this is called naqokôs baadi, the Female Circler. 

Instead oi the distinction of gender, some Indian languages 
make a distinction between animale and inanimate nouns. In 
Otchipwe, for instance, this distinction is of the greatest impor- 
tance, as the correct use and inflection of the verb and pronoun 
dépends upon it, so that the most egregious blunders would 
result if it were not ohserved. This distinction does not obtain 
in Navajo, although certain classes of verbs require sp^ial 
roots for animale or inanimate objects. 

In very rare cases dœs the Navajo language make use of 
personifications, i. e., represent lifeless, inanimate thingsacling 
as living pcrsons ; they say, for instance, dîchî shinilqi, hunier 
is killintf me, to express a high denrée of hunier ; so also daba 
shinilqi, for thirst ; tqo yisqî, water killed liini, i. e., he drowned. 

The Navajo language lias no spécial forms for the plural. 
The plural is exprcssed in the follovv ing vva\ s : 

1) By stating jusl how many persons or objects arc spoken 
pf ; as, diné naaki, two Navajos ; ashdla beso, five dollars. 

2) By adverbs of quantity, such as, d*6oqoyui, la, many, 
la, more, another, others, d'ayisi d'ôoqoyui, a great many, etc., 
as, Icio lant, many houses ; li d'ôoqoyui, many horses. 

3) Number can often be easily distinguished by the verb's 
being used in the singular, dual, or plural ; as, diné alqush, the 
Navajo is sleeping ; diné daalqush, the Na.vajo5 are sleeping, 

4) Verbal nouns naturally form their pluraj sameas verbs ; 
as, a*neishodi, he who drags his gown, Long-gown (Navajo 
name for priest or missionary); a'ndeisliodi, they who drag 
their gown, prîests, mîssîonarîes ; nalnishi, laborer, ndalnishi, 
laborers, i. e., they who work. 

5) Frequently number is indicated by the root of the verb ; 

as, 

tsint'Iéle shaniqt, give me a (one) match. 
tsiiii'Iele slîan//i/, give me two (or more) matches. 
tsint'Iéle slianya, give me some (any number of) matches 
tsint'Iéle shana'tf, give me the (ail, whole box of) matches. 
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Thèse forms of the second person sin^ular of the verb to 
give have a faint i hetween the pronominal élément and the 
final root ; thus, shanitqi, etc. This i is never heard in con- 
versation, and can only be noticed whcn an indian repeats the 
Word several times verv slowlv and distinctlv. 
li tqndîAAv. takc tlic (one) horse to waicr. 
li tq.iLii /v//, takc tlic iwo (or more) liorses 10 vvater. 
li tqadiniiW, take the horses (a number of) to water. 
li tqadinilibi/, take the (whole herd of) horses to water. 

There are a few nouns in Navajo, which have a separate 
form for the plural, in ke ; as ashki» boy ; plural : asbike, boys, 
at'ed, glr] ; plural : at*édke, giris. tsilkâ, young man ; plural : 
tsilke, young men. chikâ, youn»^ woman ; plural : chike, 
young women. This plural is formed with almost ail terms of 
relationship, e. gr., bitsoi, bis grandchild ; bitsoike, bis grand» 
children. 

Words which are by nature twotold. as, cars, eyes, hands, 
feet, etc., are, in \a\ajo really dualistic in simplification, althou^h 
bin^^uiar in Jorm. If one of thèse parus or nieaihersare missing, 
this defect is expressed by suffîxing tlie iiyllable k'is to the 
remain in one ; (ak'is is an old, almost obsolète expression for 
half.) e. gr., dîne binak'is, the one-eyed Navajo ; tqeli bijak'is, 
a one-eared burro. 

The declenslon of the Navajo noun is about the same as 
thatof the EngUsh noun, with the only exception that in a Navajo 
sentence a noun in the objective case is not, like in English, 
placed aftcr the verb, but immediately bcfore the verb with 
which it is hrouirlu into connection by prepositionai or pronom- 
inal vcrb-prctiNcs. 

The possessive case is formed bv pretîxint^ a possessive 
pronoun to the thing posscsseU ; as dinc biii, liic Navajo his 
horse. The name of the possessor always preceeds thaï of the 
object possessed, and both are connected by the possessive 
pronoun. 

The possessive pronoun, in this connection, bas the effect 
of changing the initial or terminal 1 into simple 1, and s into z ; 
as, bili, his horse (li, horse) bit' loi, his rope (flot, rope) ; ma't 
bîzô» the coyotc's star (sô, star) — a large red star on tht 

southem horizon,^Canopus in the constellation of Argus. Some* 

17— iî 
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times, too, the change of 1 inio I is eiiected by words other than 
pronounst e. gr,, altqî t1ol, bow^string. 

The syllablcs e, hc, or ye, added to a noun, may be consid- 
ered a kind of vocative. Thèse syllables are also suffîxed to 
verbs and other words* and seem to be intendcd to add to the 
expression and emphasis, or to invite particular attention. 

Pitch and accent, syllabic quantity and nasalitv, the click 
and tiie hiatus, j^reatly influence the sijjjnilication ot nouns, as 
also that of other parts of speech, e. Sfr. . ya ?; what ?; va', skv; 
ya, louse. Bitsi, his hair; bits/, his daug^hter; bitsî, his tlesh. 
B'itse, his sionc ; bitse. his tail. Rizh<''e, his father ; bizhc, 
his spiulc. Bi/.hi', his hody ; hi/.hi, his name. To the ear of 
a Navajo there is as inuch différence between thèse words, 
as there is between the words ship and sheep, or sail and sell 
to the ear of an Engitshman or an American. The non-observ> 
ance of thèse marks, and the shades of pronunciatton which they 
indicate, may cause sentences which wtll sound to a Navajo like 
the following to an American : The sheep sails about on the 
water, and the ship is grazing in the meadow. 

There are no particular forms in Navajo to express 
attgmentatives or diminutives, but adjectives like the foJlowing 
are added to the noun : tso, big ; ntsa or ntsas, lar^e ; ya/he, 
tsïli, young, small ; alts'isi, small, Httle ; alts'osi, siender, etc., 
mâ'i tso, wolf (mâ'i, covote ; tso. bij,^. ) ; le'e yazhe, coh (h', 
horse, yazhe, young) ; na.slulûi iso, puma (nashdui, wiid cal ; 
tso, big) ; bégashi yazhe, caU' (bégaslii, cow ; yazhe, younq-). 

T'Iochin, wild native onion, (t'io. .t^rass, plant ; cliin. ill- 
sniclhng) ; tMochin tso, larg-e cuhivatcd onion. Numasi, uild 
native potatoe, (numasi, iliai uhich is round hke a globe) ; 
numasi iso, large cultivated polaloe. Dzedze, wild cherr}' or 
choke-cherry ; dzedze tso, large cherry or peach. Dilni, singing 
tube, or cornet; dilni tso, large cornet or bass hom. Chizh 
biyazhe, small kindling wood or chips. Lechâ'e yazhe, young 
dog or pup. 

In Navajo, as in many other languages, certain vowels, at 
times, or in certain connections, change into a similar or related 
Sound ; thus, the o in tqo, water, when used as a prelix, changes 

sometimes into tqa, sometimes into tqu ; the i in li becomes e 
in lechâ'e, dog, and in le'e yazhe, colt. (Itchâ'e and lechâ'e, are 
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both in use for dog,). The vowels as welt as aiso the conso- 
nants of the verbal root frequendy change in the différent tenses ; 
especiaily does o easily change into u after q. 

Homonyms, ~ in the sensé of using the samc word to 
desijErnate différent objects. are scarce in Navajo and what seem 
to be such at tirst sight, are found to he différent words after 
doser study. Compare examples given abovc. Vet thcrc arc 
some words vvliich arc liomoiix tns in the sensé mentioncd, for 
instance, besh, knitc, iron, or métal ; tsin, wood, tree, pôle, 
p06t, rail, stick ; ch*il Hchiigi, (red plant) tomatoes, beats. 

Synonyms are equally scarce. Real synonyms are, for 
instance, sha and joqona*ai, sun ; olje and tMeqona*ai, moon. 
The common and the sac red names of animais may be considered 
as a kind of synonyms, e. gr., shash, common name for bear, 
d/.ilyi neyani, he who grows up in the mountains, sacred name 
for bear. Bizhf\ bitsMs, and bitqa, his body, arc not real 
synonyms, as they consider the body under différent aspects : 
bi/hi' has référence to the form and tipfurc of the body, bits'is to 
the component parts, ticsli, boncs, blood, etc., and bitqa to the 
members, hands, feet, leî:^s, etc. 

VVhile ail ilie chiidren of a family, boys and giris, have the 
same word for dther and mother, the parents use différent names 
for son and daughter. A &ther will say shîye', my son, and 
sitsi, my daughter, while the mother says, shiyazh, my son, and 
shi ch'a'e, my daughter. Grandfather and grandmother, uncle 
and aunt, etc., ail have spécial names according as they are on 
the father's or mother's side. If a Navajo speaksof his brother 
orsîster, he will say shinai of his elder brother, and sitsili of his 
younger brother ; shâdi of his elder sister, and shidézhi of his 
youni^er sister. 

Aithoui^h the Navajo, in addressinjj^ anoiher person, does 
not, like the American, address him in the plural, but. like in 
ail primitive languages, uses the second person singular, yet he 
uses words to show his politeness» esteem, or respect of the 
person to whom he is speaking. If, for instance, the Navajo 
meets a stranger, to whom he wishes to be polite, he will address 
him : sik^is, my friend ; if he knows you, and Hkes you, and 
wishes to be patronizing and condescending, he will say : 
sitsili, my younger brother, or perhaps even sitsoi, my grand- 
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child. If he has a certain degree of respect for you* he will 
address you with : shinai, my elder brother ; îf thts respect îs 
greater, he wîU say : shizhe*e, my &.lher, or even shichii, my 
grandfather. The older he makes you in his address, the greater 

is the de^^ree of politeness» esteem, and respect for you, or the 
greater is his désire to please you or ingratiate himself with you, 
and the youn^er he makes you. the more patronlzing and 
condescend tncf he wislies to show himself. 

A fcw \a\ajo nouns in particular. i) Actixc and Passive 
nouns. Anjon);^ the verhal nouiis theic are sotnc vvhich insert 
an I hetween the finaî rooi and (he ciMijii^atcLl clcnicnt. and 
sonio thaï do iu>t. l'his I indicatcs (hal an aciion or motion is 
caused l)v liie preccdin^ prelîxed word ; c. ^r., tsinnabâs and 
kônaUbâsi. The first word means roUing wood and is used 
for wagon ; the wood does not cause the rolling, but is indif» 
ferent, or passive ; hence, tsinnâbas. The second word means 
" rolling lire and is used for locomotive ; the rollîng is caused 
by the hre, hence, kônalbâsi, t. e., the fire which makes it roll. 
In like manner distinguish between tsinna* el, swimming wood, 
or ship, and kônal* ele, swimming fire, or rather, the fire that 
makes it swim, steamship. 

( The \avajos call wagon tsinnabâs, *• rolling wood*', from 
the old Spanish or Mexican careta or cart, with its two large 
wheels of solid wood.) 

2) N'ickle and Dime. The Xavajo name for nickle, or five 
cents, {«^ litso. a s ellow one ; and fordime, dot'Iish, a i,'reen one. 
Hcîore ilie introdiKiion ol coin into their country. tlie store- 
keepcrs, in tradmi; with thi- \a\ajo, niadc use of paper monev ; 
the paper rcprcscntinj> tlic \ahic ot tive cents was ycllow, and 
thaï for ton cents, was ^rccn. Aller the introduction ot nickles 
and silver coins, the paper money disappeared, but the name 
remained. 

3) The noun Besh, now used for iron or me^al, was 
originally applied to flint knives, and to the flakes from which 
flint knives were made. After the introduction of European 
tools by the Spaniards, the meaning of besh was extended to 
include iron knives, and now it is applied to any object of iron, 
and with other qualifying words, to ail kinds of metals, imple- 
ments, machines, etc., e. gr., besh iagai, white métal, or 
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silver ; bcsh lichi, red métal or copper ; besh Htso, yellow métal 
or brass ; bcsh dot'lish, iron, — used in contraclisiiiiciion lo other 
metals ; bcsh nt lisi, hard iron or sleel ; besh alis'osi, siender 
iron or wire ; besh deshahi, pointed iron or harbed wire ; bcsh 
qalni'i, or besh yahqihi, talkinj^ wire or iclcphono ; besh aqiUili, 
iron uith which onc severs or s>.issors ; Ix-sh honaalkadi. iron 
with which one sews or seu ing machine ; bosli hi ua^'lun, ti>ldin^ 
knife or pocket knife ; bcsh aninigi, soundin^ iron or bell, etc. 

(The Word besh, or bes, meaning knife, is found in the 
Dene dialects of Brîtîsh Columbia and Alaska, were after 
becoming acquainted with iron through the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, they have in vented words meaning beaver*s dung, or bear's 
dung to Jcsiq-nate it.) 

4) The Navajos have iwo words for house : kin andqoghân. 
Kin corresponds cxacily with the En^Msh word house, and is 
used to desi^nate a loj^, stone, brick, or frame house builr in 
American, Pueblo, or Mexican slvic ; whereas qoj^han is ific 
nanie by w hich thev call their own houscs or luits. The UA)rd 
qo^htin has been adiipicd inlo the Enj^lish langua^e in the 
distorted form of hogan, (accent on the last syllable ; a pro- 
nounced as in fan), chroughout northern Arizona and New 
Mexico, and is used by the whites of that région, just as wigwam, 
wickiup, or tepee is used elsewhere. 

In the possessive case the word qoghân, in gênerai conver- 
sation, drops the first syllable ; thus, sha^^han. my house ; 
naghan, your house ; baghan, his, her, ils, or their house. 
This is probably a contraction of shiqoghan, niqoghan, etc., 
rcstihini,' from a rapid or careless pronunciation ; for the form 
shiqoglian, etc., is aiso correct, and is used in :x\\ their sacreU 
and cérémonial soutes, in which the hcmsc oeenrs. This 

form is inlciiNilîcJ by JoubHngthe possessive pronoun : siiisha- 
ghan, shishiqoghan, my (own) liouse. 

The word qoghan is used very extensively by the Navajos ; 
thus they say : dinc baghan, a Navajo house ; li baghan, horse 
stable ; bisôti baghan, pig sty ; t1o baghan, hay loft, — aIso tlo 
baqoghan ; tstnnabâs baghan, wagon shed ; lejin baghan, coat 
bin ; tsidi baghan, bird cage ; dlô baghan, prairie dog's burrow ; 
t'iish baL 11 n, snakc's hole ; debe lîaghan, shcep corral ; lechà'e 
baghan, Uog's kennel ; wolachi baghan, ant hill. in short, it 
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is used for anytliin^ that serves as habitation or shelter for any 
person, animal or thin^. 

W'hen qophan is used as an indirect object, or to show for 
what purposc a house is used, the full word is retained, and is 
prefixed u iili llie pronominal préposition ba. for him, her, or it ; 
thus, naaivehe baqo^ban, uares for iIkiii a lunisc, warchouse 
or store ; isodi/iii haqoj^dian, prayer for il a house, church or 
chapel ; tqôdilqil baqoghan, dark watcr (whiskey, béer) for it a 
house, satoon ; keya baqoghan, the land for it a house. land 
office ; salao baqoghan, sotdiers for them a house, banacks or 
guard house. 

The possessive case of qoghan, prefixed with the pronominal 
prépositions : shil, with me ; nil, with you ; bil, with him, her 
it, or them, niqil, with us, etc., expresses the verbal îdea of 

living, residing, or having one's home with anolher, e. gr., nil 
shaghan, I live with you ; bil naghan, you réside with him ; shil 
baghan, he has his home wlih me. 

5) The noun naaitsos is used by tlu- Xavajos to designate 
paper, picture, ietter, book, note. Howcver, naaitsos is not a 
homonym for al! tliese ideas ; for when il means paper or noie 
it requiresa difïerent root in the verb, than when it means book 
or Ietter, e. gr., give me the book, naaitsos shana*a ; give me 
the paper, naaitsos shanlts*05. 

6) The English nouns ending in " fui e. gr., wagonfui, 
etc., are rendered in Navajo by adding the word qadesbin, it is 
filled, 10 the name of the vessel or réceptacle ; thus, tsinnahàs 
qadesbin, a wagonfui ; tsinnabâs naaki qadesbin, two wagonfuls ; 
azis qadesbin, a sackfnl ; besesa qadesbin. a buckeiful ; héslu'Je 
qadesbin, a spooiifui ; etc. If the obfect or inatcrial, coiuainod 
in the réceptacle, is cxpressed, ihis is place*.! bctuccn ihc two 
v\ oi\ls aiul suHixc!.! with the préposition (rallier po.slposili<Mi ) i>e. 
willi ; ab, isiniuihâs saibe qadesbin, a wagonfui of (with) sand. 
When speaking of something présent or within sight, this must 
be expressed by the verb ; thus, bésesa tqobe qadesbingo saka, 
a bucketfui of water, near the speaker and he ts drawing atten* 
tion to it ; axis nadabe qadesbingo shejà, a sackful of corn, 
lying there. 

Ate béshede qadesbingo neidiî-do, Give him the medicine 
by the spoonful. 
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LINGUISTIC RELATIONSHIPS 

WITHIN THE 

SHASTA-ACHOMAWI STOCK 

PAR Roland B. Pixon 



The lini^uistic stock in Northern California to which the 
name cf Sh.ista-Achomawi has W-cn .i»^iven, îs composed of what 
wcrc for many ycars consîdcroJ a.s two distinct stocks, the 
Sastean and the Palaihnihan in ihe nomenclature of the liureau 
of American Etliaolojjv. Thèse were rccoi^nised b\ Halc in 
184O as distinct, but l*o\vell in iSqi, on the hasis of incomplète 
investigations by Gatschet, sug^csted their probable affiliation, 
although ireating them still in his classification as if this werc 
not the case. Matters remained in this uncertain state until 
1905, when, from a preliminaty study of a considérable mass 
of new materiaU secured for the Huntington Expédition of the 
American Muséum of Xatural History, it scemed possible tO 
State the practical certain ty of the relattonship hitherto only 
suspected, and to propose for the united ^roup the term Shasta- 
Achomawi. At the same time attention was called to the 
existence of three or tour tie\s dialeets, or laiii,mages within the 
stock, and to the apparetuK uiireco>;nised uide divergence of the 
laiii^uage of the iiat Creek or Aisuj^eui, from the Fit River of 
Achomawi, bolh of which had previousiy been classcd as 
Palaihnihan. 

The Shasta-Achomawi stock» as thus defined, includes five 
well dififerentiated languages, the Shasta, Achomawi, Atsugewi, 
New River and Konomîhu, and one dialectic form of the Shasta» 
the Okwanutcu. Ail of thèse differ from each other both 
lexical ly and grammatically, and it is with the denrée of this 
diiTerentiation, and questions connected therewith, that the 
following paper deals. 
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It is one of the fundamental principles of philology, lhal a 
l^enetic relationship between two or more lan<:^uagcs can bc 
assunictl, onlv if a certain clei^ree of lexical similarity exists 
bctweeii theni. The proof tlierefor, lhat ihe Sasiean and Palaih- 
nihan stocks are at basis rcally one, musl rcst primarily on 
lexical comparisons. Now, altliout^h such comparisons show 
clearly ihc unit)- of ihc hvc laiigua^cs hcrc rcgardcU as toriiiing 
the stock, they aiso bring out some other features of interest. 

If the Achomawi and Atsugewi be iîrst considered, lan- 
gusiges which hitherto have been classed togctlier as a single 
tongue formtng the Pataîhnihan or Achomawi stock, an unex> 
pectedly great lexical divergence is at once apparent. It appears 
on compartng the vocabularies of the two languages, that but 
little over thirty-five per-cent of the words in the respective lists, 
show any clear relationship wîth each other. The words that 
are alike or related in the two languages, are of ail classes, such 
as parts of the body, animal, bird and plant names, phenomena 
of nature, numcrals, adjcctive and verbal roots, and various 
formai afHxes. în some of thèse cases, the forms are practically 
identical in the t\vo languages, in othcrs there is a considérable 
variation, according however, to lîxod phonctic laws of sovmd 
change. The mosl marked pcrhaps oi ihcsc changes, .ire iluvsc 
of tlie Achomawi L, P, M and \V, to the Atsugowi .\, K. R 
aiid I' rcspccLi\ cly. Thus Achomawi " lax " (licaJ) bcconics ihe 
Atsugewi " nax " ; • vvap'di "(neck) becomes " op'ki ; -sumits- 
dax (eye^brow) becomes " puritsdax »' ; » walwale " (butter-fly) 
becomes » palala The remaining two>thirds of the two 
vocabularies are, so far as can be determined at présent, radically 
distinct. The words making up this larger portion of the voca- 
bularies are, like those which show relationship, of ail classes, 
tncluding parts of the body, such as eye, hair, hand, foot; the 
commoncst animais, as dog, coyote, bear, deer ; such words as 
man, iather, mother, fire, canoë, the numcrals i, 5, 10, a 
large number of verbal roots, etc. In spite, however, of this 
prédominant and striking radical différence between the two 
languages, they nuist hc rcgnrded as genetically relait.'d,although 
one has differentiated trom the other, or both trom a comrnon 
parent form, to a considérable dci,Mce. The similarity so far as 
it exists, cannol be ascribcd to borrowing by one language from 
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the other, for both theamount agreement, and its présence in ail 
classes of nouns as well as in adjectival and verbal roots, and 
formai artîxes, renders such an hypothesis practically impossible. 

Aitentinn hcin_i; ncxt titrned toward thc Shasta, and com- 
parisoiis instiiuteJ hctwecn its \ocabularv and thosc of the 
Achomaw I anU Ai.su^cwi, mucli tiic samc condition ot alïairs is 
found to exist, only in this instance, the proportion of agree- 
ments is much smaller. Hère, barely 15% of the Shasta forms 
find équivalents in either the Achomawi or Atsugewi. About 
a score or so nouns, a considérable number of verbal roots, and 
some formai affixes and pronominal forms are alike or related in 
ail three lan^uages, the remainder of the similarities being either 
between the Shasta and the Achomawi alone, or the Shasta and 
the At-siiî^ewi. The number of agreements with thc former is 
considerably fijreaier than with the lattcr. As in thc prcvtous 
ciMiiparison, ail classes of nouns are reprcsented, parts of the 
body, animal, bird and plant names, natural phenomena, 
numerals etc. Certain rcj^ular and constiiiu phonetic changes 
moreoverare to be seen, many of which are identical with those 
referred to in speaking of the Atsugewi, the Achomawi » latiu »• 
becoming » naxo (cedar) ; " isat becoming isak (ear) ; 

tsimmu *« becoming «< tsiwa » (wolf), Ahhough therefor» the 
total number of similarities noted between the Shasta and the 
Achomawi and Atsugewi amounts only to about 15% of the 
forms compared, the occurrence of thèse similarities in practi- 
cally ail parts of thc vocabulary, and the présence of regular 
phonetic chaniii'es, justifies us in retjfarding the three lanijuages 
as i^eneticall) related. I he hypothesis that the similarities can 
Ix' accounievl tor by borrowing, seems here, as before, to be 
inadmissable. 

In the case of the New River language, the process of 
lexical diiferentiation appears to havc ^onu still further. Here, 
to be sure with a considerabty smaller body of words avaitable 
for comparison, probably less than 8% of the words show 
agreement with the Achomawi or Atsugewi, although with the 
Shasta &irlv close similarities exist in perhaps twicc as many 
instances. The cases of agreement or relatîonship here, both 
those with the Shasta alone, and those with the olher two 
members of the stock, are widely scattered, and in the latter 
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instance inciude such wo.rds as head, eye, tceth« water, tree, 

squîrrel, the numéral two, and several adjectival roots, verbsand 
pronominal forms. A ^nrixc proportion moreover of the acrrec- 
ments, run throuj^rh ail three of iheotlier languaj^es, the samc or 
relaied forms oi the .samc word beini^ found in the New Ki\er, 
Shasta, Atsugewi and Achomavvi. I^urther, so far as phonetic 
chanijes can be made ont from the someuhat scanlv maierial at 
haiid, tlie banic i^encral rcplaccnienis occur herc as have prcvi- 
ously becn noted, especially that of L bv \. h Jocs not seoni 
unjusttiîable cherefor to regard the New River language, as 
standing in relation to the Shasta, with which the greater part 
of its agreements exist, in very much the same position in which 
the latter stands with regard to the Achomawî. It has diverged 
however from the Achomawî so âir, as to very greatly obscure 
its relationship thereto. 

A stlll greater degree of differentiation seems to have been 
reached lastly, in the Konomihu. In thiscase» a comparison of 
the seventy odd words, which constitue alJ the material of this 
language recovered, shows in but six instances similarities with 
any of the other languages of the slock, tîvc of thèse are similar- 
ities wiih any of tfie other langnages of the stock, five of thèse 
arc with the Sliasia and Atsugewi, three witli ihe \e\v River, 
and but one with the Achomawi. Onlv a sini^-^le lerm, that for 
iieaJ, shows relationship with ail the otiier members of the 
stock. In spite of this very tenuous tliread cit likeness in the 
vocabulary, ihe gcneral phonetic cliar.ieier of the lan^^ua^^e is so 
very similar to the Shasta, the whole lone and feehn^^ arc 
so strongly alike, that the conclusion can hardiy beavoided that 
the Konomihu is to be regarded as a related, but widely diver- 
gent member of the stock. 

From the lexical point of view then, tt would appear that 
the iîve tangages composing the Sha5ta>Achomawi stock were 
characterized by a marked tendency toward variation, which, 
starting with the Achomawi for convenience, is manifested in 
grcater and greatcr degree in the Atsugewi. Shasta, New River 
and Konomihu. Whereas in the case of the Atsugewi and 
S'i ista, the relationship to Achomawi is clearly marked, and 1 
belie\ c, nnL|uestionable, the process of differentiation has gone 
su far in the New River, that without the Connecting link of tiie 
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Shasta. its relationship to Achomawi woiild be vcry obscure, 
in the Konomihu linally, the change in vocabulary has been so 
complète, that thcre remains practically no similarity between its 
vocabulary and that of the Achomawi, and our justification for 
rcpardim^ it as a nicintuT of the stock, lies in the few resem- 
biances to Shasta atid Atsugcwi, and ihe gênerai phoneiic 
character of the laii^ua^^e. 

Although the differentiation, in thèse languages, has been 
in part due to phonetic changes, the larger partappears to lie in 
a real and increasing radical diflerentiation, such that, with each 
step away from the Achomawi (taken as the point of departure 
only for convenience) a lar^r and larger proportion ot words 
are formed from wholly new roots. In this process, and that of 
phonetic change, the Konomihu would seem atmost to have 
reached the limits within which a language may vary, and stiti 
he recoi^'nised as belonging to the parent stock, and it is temp- 
ting to te«^ard the Konomihu thus, as a language which was 
trembiing on the verge of in JepeiKleut existence. 

It is interesting in contieeiion wiili whai ha.s l^een saiJ above 
of the great variation within the Shasta- Achomawi stock, to note 
that in this stock in which lexical diverjsfence is so strongly 
marked, the grammatical or formai changes are no less striking. 
Thèse are most apparent in the pronouns, and in the verbal 
forms. 

The independent form of the personal pronoun is, in its 
gênerai features rather similar in the Achomawi, Atsugewi and 
Shasta, the only languages of the stock unfortunately, from 
which adéquate grammatical material exists. The first and 
second persons are undoubtediy related in ail threc, although 
the Shasi.i LhlTers from the other two in the irregularity of 
formation of ils tîrst person phiral. The pv>ssessi\e form of the 
pronoun shows a greater variation. In the Aclioniawi, ihis is 
formed directly from the independent pronoun, by the addition 
ofthe regular nominal possessive suffîx, and shows throughout 
a regularly formed plural. In the Atsugewi, the suflix added 
is not the same in the singular and the plural, and except in 
the 3«< person shows no apparent relation to the regular posses- 
sive surtix used with nouns. The Shasta is like the Achomawi 
in employtng the regular nominal possessive suftix, with the 
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independcnt forms of the pronoun, but lacks the spécial plural 

suffîx founU in the other. 



howevcr, that ihe dilïcrentiaiion is inost apparent, i'hc Acho- 
inawi .shows here the do\ clopiiictu of a rci^ular dvial, a form not 
occurringin the inJopcndcni pronoun. The Aisuijfcw i possesses 
a dual for ilie i <■ and 2 « pensons only, the .v person bcing ahke 
in the dual and plural. The Shasta on the other hand appears 
to lack the dual entirely. Différences are also apparent in the 
form of the pronoun. The Achomawi form as employed with 
the verb, shows no resemblanoe whatever to the independent 
pronoun ; the Atsugewi préserves the same form for the 2 » 
person, but differs radically in the 1 •• and 3 » from the indepen- 
dent form ; the Shasta in this particular resembles the Acho- 
mawi, showin^ no relatîonship between the two pronouns, 
cxcept doubtfully in the 3 person. A further différence may 
also be noted with regard to the freedom of position of the 
incorporated pronoun. In ihe .\chomawi it may be either 
prefixcd, orsuffixed, certain verbs requirintr one position, others 
the other. If suflixed, it max liere précède or tollow the tense 
Hnd olher suOîxes. The Atsugewi shows nuieli tiie sanie 
freedom, althoui^h the position of tlie proininal suftix, with 
regard to the tense sufVixes is rallier more strictly regulaied. 
The Shasta in the iniraïusitive, in gênerai follows the Atsugewi. 

In comparing the transitive with ihe intransitive verb, 
considérable divergence of usage is apparent. In the Achomawi, 
the pronominal forms in use with the transitive verb, are rather 
complicated. The affixes, as used with the intransittve, reappear 
here unchanged, and are, in the 2 ^ and 3 persons, used 
indiscriminately as subject or object. The object in the transi- 
tive verb aiways précèdes the subject, and both as a ruie occur 
as préfixes, before the verbal stem. In the Atsugewi, the 
intransitive pronotninal préfixes, are used indiscriminately as 
subject or object in the transitive, in the 1 and 2» persons 
sîngular, and the 2 person plural. W'hen the i or 3" 
person is the subject, and the 2 • person the object, ttie subiect 
appe<irs to be un-expressed. i4ere, as in iIk- Achomawi, the 
olijeet invariably précèdes the subject, and both generally 
précède ihe verbal stem. In the Shasta, as in the Atsugewi, 
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there is liUle différence between the forms of the pronouns in 

the traiisiii\ e, from that in the intransitive, and tliey are used 
indiscriminately as subjcct or objeci without chanj^^e. As a rule 
however, the obfect is not cxpresscd directly, the verb merely 
takiii^' a sutTix, dctioiiniL: the number of the object. ïiven this 
is oticM mnitied, or reters to the number of the subjeci, ratlier 
than the object. Ttie onlv exception is in ilie eotnhi nation of 
the I >" person as subjeci, with the 2 t. as object, wljere a spécial 
sufiîx is used to indicated the object. It will he seen from this, 
that the construction of the verb is here very obscure, there 
being no distinction in form for instance between Thou — Me, 
and He — ^Thee. To give the needed cleamess therefor, the 
independent forms of the pronoun have to be used, and in 
addition, a great use is made of démonstratives, to minutely 
specify the relative positions of subject and objeci in regard to 
the speaker. A further and conside rallie différence between the 
Shasta and the other two languages previousiy considered, lies 
in the fact that the subjeci and objeci here are aiways separated 
by ihc verbal stem, the subject preceding, Uie object ahvays 
folio wing. 

A few additional points of différence tn the verb may also 
be noted. In the Achomawi, tense is indicated by regular 
suffixes which follow, as a rule, directly after the verbal stem. 
There is also here very commonly in use a distinction between 
intentional and unintentional action in the transitive verb, 
this being indicated by a variation in the Connecting vowel used 
between the pronominal prefix and the verbal stem. In the 
Atsugewi, regular tense suflRxes are also found. but nothing 
corresponding to the distinction of intentional und unintentional 
action has bcen noted. The .Shasta employs ipiiie a différent 
methiid. There are ni> («Misr suHixes here at ail apparentlv. and 
future and past tenses arc uidic.iieù, cacii in a somcw liât différent 
manner. In the future, there seems to be at least in part, a 
difficrent set of pronominal forms used, as compared with the 
présent, and in addition, a separate particle, which précèdes the 
whole. In the past, ail pronominal préfixes disappear, and are 
replaced by the independent form, while a uniform tense prefix 
is employed, for ail persons and numbers e.xcept the 1 person 
plural, which appears to have a spécial prefix. In addition, 
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there is developed an elaborate System of six or eight préfixes, 
indicating at the same time whcther thc action is incompleted, 
comptcted, or long completed, and whether the action is known 
directiy or indirccth- to thc speaker. 

On the formai, thus. as well as on the lexical side a ditïcr- 
entiation has taken place bctwccn the three lanjiîuajîes of this 
stock jiist referrcd to. Tlli^ is [x rhaps not as repular, or clcar 
as in tlic lexical fornis, but \ et on liie whole thc same gênerai 
relations exist, the Atsugcwi beingclosertothe Achomawi than 
is the Shasta, which» in its lack of a duat in the incorporated 
form of the pronoun ; its much slighter development of incor- 
poration, and greater use of the independent pronoun and the 
démonstrative ; and its pecutiarmethodofindicatingtenses, has 
departed widely from eiiher of the other two componente. It is 
unfortunate, thatsufïicient grammatical material is not available 
for the New River and Konomihu, io détermine their position 
formallv, in regard to the other rneinhers of the stock. So 
far as can he judj^ed however. from the meaçre material at 
hanU, a fiirther dilïeremiatioii seems tO be indicated. 

The Shasia-Aeliomaw j stock thus appears to lie one in 
which, both lexically and grammatically, great variation has 
taken place. Starting with the Achomawi a progressive diffe- 
rentiation goes on through the Atsugewi« Shasta and New 
River to the Konomihu» such that the latter, lexically at least, 
and probably also grammatically, may almost be regarded as 
distinct. The stock therefor présents material which may bc 
of value» not merely for the solution of local problems of 
Californian ethnology and linc^iiistics. but for the wider suhjcct 
of the Unes of development of lani^uai^es as a whole. On the 
more local problems, the great variabiliix which has heen shown, 
throws con.siderable light, as what occurs so conspicuousl\ in 
this one stock alone, is eminently characicristic of the languages 
of the Califomian'Oregon area in gênerai. For here, within 
a comparatively small area, some twenty-five or more distinct 
linguistic stocks are now recognised. It is at least tempting to 
hope, that with further detailed study and investigation» tt may 
be possible to show that through this strong tendency to 
variation, aided by isolation thèse many, apparently distinct 
stocks have been evolved, from comparatively few parent forms. 
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How far this hope is justifiable, and how far it may be possible 
to go with any certainty in such work, it is too early as yet to 
say ; — that some further cases of remote stock affiliation will 
be found however, seems possible. But whether or not other 
instance of this sort can be discovered, the case of the Shasta- 
Achomawi, here briefly ouilined, atlds to the conviction that 
the grcat linguistic and considérable cultural compiexity of this 
whole California-Ore^on région, is due to progressive differen- 
tiation, rather than to the crowding into this restricted area, of 
remnants of originally discrète stocks. 
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PAR M, J. Geiviibs, Brookline, MaitK. 



Avec la fuite du temps, les progrès de la science se mani- 
festent de plus en plus dans tout le royaume des connaissances 
humaines. D'autre part, la facilité des communications nous a 
rendus plus que jamais citoyens du monde. Or, au fur et 
à mesure que les faits scientifiques se font connaître, on sent 
davantaijfe lo besoin Je les exprimer d'une manière à la fois 
claire et précise. Néatunoins, aucun fait n'est plus évident 
à tous ceux qui s'occupent, laiii soit peu. de phonétique, que 
celui-ci : les différences les plus grandes existent dans la manière 
de noter phonétiquement ce qui est peut-être le mieux connu. 

Par exempte» la bonne prononciation, et en français et en 
anglais, est établie chez les deux nations depuis bien des 
années. Par conséquent, il semble que dans tous les diction- 
naires on devrait se servir de la même méthode pour indiquer 
les mêmes sons. Rien n'est plus loin de la vérité. Chaque 
nouveau dictionnaire, soit français, soit anijiais, a recours à un 
système particulier pour indiquer la prononciation. Le s\'stcme 
dont on se sert se trouve assez souvent exposé sommai rcinoni .lu 
bas de ciiaque pa^c du dictivinnaire ; cela augmente a la fois le 
format et le prix du volume. 

Pourtant, si tous les dictionnaires se servaient d'un même 
système de notation pour indiquer, au bas de la pa^e, la pronon- 
ciation, il y aurait ce grand avantage, que tous ceux qui s'en 
serviraient se mettraient, tôt ou tard, au courant de ce système 
uniforme et invariable* 

.Mais, à présent, le défaut même de cette uniformité si 
désirable est un obstacle tel qu*on ne se familiarise avec aucun 
système. 

Hn essayant de se servir de phisieurs svstèmes, on finit par 
n'en connaître aucun j et ce qui est pire encore, ei bien regret- 

18 — ii 
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tâhie, on prend en grippe toute méthoUe de transcription 

phonétique. 

On rcpoïKlra, peut-être, que ^généralement les tjens d'une 
insiniciion niincimc n om besoin de ciMinailre à tond aucun 
.sysicnic phonétique, puisqu'ils ne s'en servent j^uère que comme 
guide, de temps en temps, dans des cas douteux. Mais il faut 
entendre que le sujet qu'on traite ici, c'est-à-dire Tuniformité en 
fait de notation phonétique, ne s'adresse que d'une façon générale 
aux gens d'une instruction moyenne. Il s'adresse surtout aux 
lettrés, à ceux que leurs études appellent à constater des faits 
dans les divers champs de la science. Ce sont, avant tout, ceux 
qui s'occupent de phonétique, et leur nombre augmente de jour 
en jour, qui ont le plus à cœur de voir enfin s'établir un système 
uniforme de transcription : car leur outil indispensable est une 
série quelconque de si^^^nes pour indiquer les sons de l'idiome 
qu ils étudient. Ensuite viennent ceux qui font les dictionnaires 
et les glossaires ; puis, les géographes ; après, les linguistes, et 
ainsi de suite en parcourant les autres divers champs de la 
science. 1.^ multiplicité des systèmes dont on se sert à l'heure 
actuelle n'aurait pas de grands inconvénients, si chacun des 
groupes que nous venons de mentionner, et qui s'occupe à noter 
divers faits phonétiques, n'avait besoin d'employer que son 
système à lui. La difficulté, c'est que le phonéticien, le lexico- 
graphe, le géographe et le linguiste ne sont dans bien des cas 
qu'un seul et même individu. Il n'y a point de géographe qui, 
de temps à autre, n'ait l'occasion Je se servir de dictionnaires ; 
point de lexicojL;raplie L|ui ne soit oblii^c Je consulterdes ou\ raj^es 
géographie) ues. Suppv^sons cjue chacun de ces groupes adoptât 
un système pli«.>n clique spécial, sans faire aucun cas des autres 
groupes, le résultat serait que la plupart devraient apprendre 
quatre alphabets phonétiques, c'est-à-dire n'en apprendraient 
aucun. Il est évident que la méthode pratique de traiter le 
problème, c'est d'adopter par un accord commun entre tous les 
groupes, un seul système pour noter les sons. 

Le 26 août 1904, l'Université de Boston, en réponse à une 
requête faite par cent vingt personnes lettrées, publia une 
circulaire préliminaire, invitant les gens instruits de ce pays, 
ainsi t|ue de l'ivurope et d'ailleurs, à donner leur opinion 
sur l'opportunité d'avoir une réunion de savanu» en fait de 
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phonétique afin d'adopter un alphabet universel pour servir de 
clé à la figuration de la prononciation dans les dictionnaires et 
les ouvrages classiques du même genre. 

On résumait brièvement le sujet ainsi ; Il va sans dire que 
chaque dictionnaire qui ait quelque importance se sert d'une 
clé pour indiquer la prononciation. A cause de la multiplicité 
des clés, aucune ne devient connue du public. Le nombre de 
ces clés et les différences entre elles les rendent pour la majorité 
des gens d'une inutilité complète. Il n'y a pas de raison pour 
que chaque dictionnaire qui paraît se serve d'un nouveau 
système pour marquer la prononciation. Au contraire, il y a la 
meilleure raison possible, celle du sens commun, pour que tous 
les dictionnaires qui constatent les mêmes faits se servent d'un 
irienie .sy.>>tème. D'ailleurs, pourquoi les lettres qui font partie 
de cette clé n'auraient-elles pas une forme propre à l'ccriturc 
aussi bien qu'à l'impression? Une clé pareille amènerait l'éta- 
blissement d'une méthode de transcription phonétique qui 
s'imposerait. 

Les étudiants des langues étrangères trouveraient tout 
naturel que la prononciation soit indiquée par des signes qu'ils 
connaîtraient déjà. Ce système^ dès qu'on l'aurait introduit 
dans tous les dictionnaires, paraîtrait bientôt dans les livres élé- 
mentaires à l'usage des écoles, ainsi que partout ailleurs oh 
il y aurait besoin de noter la prononciation. 

On trouvera la critique et les réponses aux questions 
comprises dans cette circulaire préliminaire dans une brochure 
publiée par r LJni\er,sité de Boston en 1005, lirocluire qui sera 
envoyée gratis à tou.s ceu.x qui en feront la demande. lircf, 
qu'il sutTise de dire ici en réponse à tous ceux qui déclarent le 
prv\iet impratical>le : W^v ez .seulement l'u.sage étendu auquel 
est mis, à l'heure aciuelle, en Kurope ainsi que dans ce pa) .s-ei, 
le système de l'Association Phonétique internationale. A ceux 
qui mentionnent qu'un tel alphabet devrait être lourd à manier 
et incommode, on n'a qu'à répondre que, comme règle générale, 
ceux qui s'en serviront auront bien rarement l'occasion d'em- 
ployer tous les signes; en général, on ne se servira que de 
quelques signes de plus que ceux dont on sert pour transcrire sa 
propre langue. Au point de vue pratique, ce système, au 
lieu de s'appliquer à toutes les langues, comme Tindiquerait 
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le mot •« universel •'. joucm hicn son rôle en s'applîquant au 
fiançais, à l'anglais, à l'allemand, à l'italien et à l'espagnol. 

Les trois lantrucs nommées en dernier lieu sont écrites 
d'une manière bien plus rationnelle et phonétique que le français 
ou l ani^^lais. C'est surtout pour ces dcuN lanijues, qui s'écrivent 
d'une manière peu lo/i^iquo, que l'utilité J'un s\stèmc pratique 
se fera sentir. Le système, établi et reconnu pour indiquer les 
sons de ces cinq grandes langues du monde, exercera son 
influence sur les autres langues, et toujours dans la direction 
de l'uniformité générale. 

On peut distinguer facilement trois buts principaux pour 
lesquels un alphabet phonétique rendra service : T Comme clé 
de prononciation dans les dictionnaires. 2 Powr noter les 
résultats obtenus dans les recherches dialectales. 3" Dans 
l'enseij^^nement des laniyues éiran«jères. 

Ouant au premier but, l'utilité d'un svstcmc phonétique a 
été reconnue depuis les temps anciens, et nous croyons l'avoir 
sulti^aimncni Ucniontrée. 

l*assons au deuxième but : indiquer les résultats obtenus 
dans rétude d'un dialecte quelconque. C'est ici, peut-être, où 
l'importance d'avoir un système uniforme pour noter les sons du 
dialecte qu'on étudie se montrera dans toute sa valeur à une 
société de savants américanistes. Les ethnologistes de ce pays- 
ci étudient surtout les dialectes indiens. Ils examinent les noms 
géographiques dans les pays où l'on se sert d'alphabets différents 
de l'alphabet romain, comme par exemple : celui de la Russie, 
de la Serbie, de la Bulj^arie, de la Grèce, de la 'î'urquie, de 
l'Arabie, de la Perse, de la Chine, thi japon. On a pu avoir 
une idée de la ditTiculté qu'il y a à noter des noms russes et des 
noms japonais eu lisant les comptes-rendus des événements dans 
la guerre récente entre ces deux peuples. Chaque jjeographc 
est à même de se rendre bien compte de cette difficulté en 
essayant de transcrire les noms géographiques des pays où l'on 
n'emploie pas l'alphabet romain. Autrefois, les géographes de 
chaque nation, les français, les anglais, les allemands, les 
italiens, les espa^^nols, transcrivaient ces noms, chacun à sa 
manière. Les dessinateurs de cartes géographiques des diffé- 
rents i,'ouvernements ont déjà iliordé ce problème, et ils ont 
éliminé les contradictions les plus frappantes. 
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Ce sontt surtout, les Français qui à cet c^anl ont été les 
plus libéraux, car ils se sont éloignés le plus de leurs coutumes 
ordinaires, afin de se conformer autant que possible aux usajijes 
adoptés par les autres nations. II doit être évident, pourtant, 
que runiformité ik- peut se réaliser que par l'accord de tous. 
C'est du inoin.s la eoin ietion Je bien des ^eo^jra plies. Il en est 
résulté que le Congrès Geoj;,fiaphiquc International a dcju nommé 
un comité pour discuter la question d'un système uniforme pour 
indiquer la prononciation des noms géographiques. 

D'ailleurs» le sujet des noms géographiques au Canada a 
toujours été un sujet de grand intérêt et Test encore, témoin 
Touvrage considérable que vient de faire paraître le rédac- 
teur du Bulletin des recherches historiques ou Canada^ M. 
Pierre-Georges Roy : les N'oms géographiques de la province 
de Québec, et cet autre volume non moins important publié par 
M. Fui^ène KouiMard sur les noms de lieux empruntés aux 
langues sauvages. Les nombreux mémoires sur les dialectes 
indiens, ainsi que quelques uns sur le parler français au Canada, 
prcseaic.sà ce Congrès des Atncricuni.sieh, inonireni bien le rôle 
important que peut avoir un bon système de notation phonétique 
pour donner des connaissances, à peu de chose près exactes, du 
dialecte dont on désire faire valoir les traits caractéristiques. 
Qu'il sulïîse de dire, enfin, en exposant les avantages d*un 
système uniforme de notation phonétique, système £iit pour 
donner une idée des .sons d'un dialecte quelconque, qu'il y a 
bien as.sez de travaux dialectologiques pour rendre très connue 
et florissante partout au Canada et aux Etats-Unis la Société des 
Dialectes Américains. 

Nous \oici arrivés au troisième emploi principal, celui de 
ren.seis.,n)eniem des latii.,'ucs étrangères. M.irlout le Ir.mçais, dan,', 
les classes. C est ici ou un sy.sienic Je lu'iaiivui phonétique a, 
de beaucoup, la meilleure chance de se faire bien connaître et 
de se faire apprécier. Par exemple, il y a, à présent, une 
grammaire française écrite par deux professeurs canadiens, MM. 
Fraser et Squair, de l'Université de Toronto, dont on se sert 
beaucoup depuis quelques années au Canada et aux Etats-Unis. 
Les auteurs eniploient. pour indiquer la prononciation française, 
le système adopté par l'Association Internationale Phonétique. 
V^oici rimportance de ce &it : c'est que des milliers d'enfants 
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sont en train de se familiariser avec ce système bien connu. 
D'ailleurs, à New-York, la maison de Hinds-Nobic et Ëldredge 
publie toute une série de dictionnaires internationaux où Ton 
emploie ce même système de l'Association Internationale pour 
figurer la prononciation. On a déjà publié le premier volume : 
" fran;ais-anijlais et ani^lais-fran(,ais. • On le trouve un peu 
partout, dans les écoles et dans les bibliothèques, au Canada et 
aux Ktats-Unis. On en trouvera un compte rendu dans le 
BiilUiin du parlcr frinn^tiis au Canada (t. III, pp. ,'^02-.';0'^). 
Dans la Norvège, la SucUc, le Danemark, riMlcina^ne, la 
Fiance et PAngleterre, on se sert de plus en plus, et pour bien 
des choses, de la transcription phonétique. La civilisation 
moderne nous rend chaque jour plus cosmopolites. Par consé- 
quent, pour quelle bonne raison faut-il qu'un enfant apprenne 
d'abord un système phonétique quelconque pour aider à acquérir 
les sons de l'anglais, un autre comme guide aux sons du fran- 
çais, encore un autre pour indiquer les sons de Tallemand, et 
ainsi de suite? Une méthode pareille ne prête qu a la confusion. 

Ce qu'il faut, ce n'est pas un système particulier adopté à 
des besoins spéciaux, car il y en a déjà en quantité, mais un 
système de transcription phonétique dont le monde savant de 
partout se scr\ c pour toute espèce d'ouvrages, d'tisafj^c populaire 
aussi bien que scientifique. Si ce s\stèmc est iniroJuit dans 
les ouvrai^es (jui traitent de la j^coi^^raphic, des sciences et des 
lanj^ucs, ou l'on a Tliahiiude d'indiquer la prononciation, la 
jcuiTcsse s'aeecnitumera peu à peu à eet al[>habet, et s'en servira 
chaque fois qu'elle aura i occa.siou de noter des sons quelconques. 

Un tel système phonétique ne fera pas seulement qu'attein- 
dre le but que nous avons dit, mais en l'atteignant, il fera valoir 
d'une manière frappante l'utilité de la science phonétique. 

Déjà les éditeurs des principaux dictionnaires publiés en 
Amérique, en réponse à une demande faite il y a quelque 
temps, ont marqué leur désir de se servir d'un seul système 
comme clé pour indiquer la prononciation, pourvu que les phoné- 
ticiens s'accordent et fassent choix d'un système. L'importance 
de ce fait saute aux yeux. D'ailleurs, M. Paul Passy, parlant 
pour l'Association Phonétique Internationale, exprime le désir 
de l'Association de se conformer au système officiellement adopté 
par les phonéticiens comme système universel. Cette déclara- 
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tion montre l imponance qu*on attache au mouvement vers 

l'unité phonétitjuc. 

L appui le plus important qu'on a ^a^né jusqu'à présent 
pour aider à l'orsjfanisation d'une conférence phonétique interna- 
tionale, c'est reiicouraj^ement prête par deux sociétés savantes 
bien connues en Americjue. I.e jy décembre 1905, en séance 
à Haverford. dans la IVmuisv Uaiiie, l'Association des Lanj^ues 
Modernes de l'Amérique a voté son appui à la résolution 
suivante : •< Que l'Association favorise le projet d*avoir une 
réunion internationale de savants qui s'occupent de phonétique 
afin d'examiner le moyen de trouver un système unique pour 
indiquer les sons de la parole. » Le 10 avril 1906, la Société 
Anthropologique Américaine, en séance à Washington, a voté 
en faveur de la même résolution. On a bon espoir que le Bureau 
des Noms («éoffraphiques des Htats-Uuis, suivant l'exemple des 
s(xiétés déjà nommées, ajjira de la même manière dans sa 
séance prochaine, cet automne. 

Kn attendant, nous a\ ons profite lIc la reunii)n à Ouchcc du 
XV'"" coiii^rcs inicrnalional des Ainéricanistes pour faire un 
exposé des avantages à gagner par l'adoption d'un seul système 
de notation phonétique, d*abord comme clé de prononciation 
dans les dictionnaires, ensuite pour noter les sons d'un dialecte 
quelconque, et enfin comme moyen d'indiquer la prononciation 
dans l'enseif^nement des langues. Nous aimons à croire que 
ces avantages paraîtront aux yeux des membres de la société 
distinguée des American istes sufïisamment importants pour 
gagner leur adhésion à la résolution ci-clessus citée. .Si la 
décision du congrès international des American istes est favo- 
rable, on aura fait encore un pas vers l'unité phonétique. 
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Mysterv, espccially aititîcial mystcrv, has a certain charm 
for a certain lypc of pcople, but in thc lon^ run mosl men 
wouM ratiicr not be csotcric. Intclliijcni discuî^sion with fellow 
workers, the more thc bcitcr, ir» not merely a .source ot kccn 
enjovinent lo every scieiuist but is one of the most poient aîd.s 
toward the solution of h'is problems* 

There is hardlv a branch of science în which the lack of this 
advantage is so sorely fek as in the domain of American 
ling:uistics. Before an audience like the présent, no elaborate 
argument is needed to show the urgent necessity of freeing the 
study of American tanguages from ail unnecessary drudgery 
that debars from it matiy active minds who might afTord to the 
présent workers the solaoc of company and the aid of suggestion. 

It is no exaj^^eration to say that most of this unnecessary 
drudj^ery is due to tJie chaotic state of sound notation. A tcxt 
in an Indian lanj^uaj!»^e is at prcsont in most cases utterly ille^ible 
not only to the i^eneral rcadcr but aNo lo thc btudonts of other 
Indian languages and not infreiiueniiy to thc recorder himself. 
We have some half a doscen more or less widely accepted 
Systems of representing the sounds of aboriginai languages by 
graphie signs, and besides thèse, many authors invent their 
own Systems. The result is that every student is compelled to 
spell out ever>' word painfully, înstead of being able to read it 
at a glance like the words in his ow n language. 

The problem is an old one and familiar to Americanists. 
Hitherto ever>' attempt to solve it has merely added to the 
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diflîcult\ , bv creatin^ one more alphabet, uscd by a limtted 
^roup of writers, but incapable of supplantin^ the others and 
imposin^ itself on rill stiidents as the sole authoritaiivc alphabet. 

The ditiiculiv lies in fact not so much in creattn^: an alptiahet 
containini^ sulVu-icnt U-ttcrs to re présent the soundsof all InJian 
lanji^uaf^es -- that i.s easy enous^h. The rcal pn^hlcni is, how to 
invest ihat alphabet with such auiiiority thaï it ï^iiali havc to be 
leamed by every one who wishes to learn or to teach the pronun- 
cîatton of aboriginal words, and thus to render it so famîliar that 
it can be read, ïf possible, with no greater effort than is required 
for ordinary print. 

No sooner is this ai m stated than it becomes évident that 
the limited amount pf practice ^^ h ich the student of an aboriginal 
Ian^uaj;e f^ets in readîn^ texts of that lanpuage will never suffice 
to impart siich familiarity. This reminds us at once of the fact 
tliat the students of American lan.cii'iil^"^ «'^rc noi the onlv ones 
ihat need such an alphabet. Ail lini^uists foc! the sanie need. 
Cieoijrapliers need a .system of wriiinj^ j^coL^raphic naines in 
languages possessing no writtcn records or using other alphabets 
than the Roman. The governments of the leadin^ nations have 
in fact established spécial Boards on Géographie Names, and 
thèse Boards, by mutuai consultation, have aiready arrived at a 
considérable degree of uniformity. The International Geogra> 
phic Congress bas appointed a committee to deal with this 
i|uestion, and the subject ha s heen placed on the order of 
business of the next meeting. Kvery important dictionary and 
language manual bas a kc\ to pronunciatîon. Miiich is practi- 
cally a phonettc nlpiiahet. Tlie science ot" pluMU'iics, whicli 
considère ihe sounds o( speech aparl froni iheir ineaniiii^. is 
simply inct.>nceivable withoiit a svstem of graphie représentation 
of thèse sounds, and logic, scieniitic accuracy and a deccni sensé 
of economy manifestly require that the .same sound should aiways 
be represented by the same sign, no matter in what language it 
occurs. 

Now the fact is that the persons interested tn thèse vartous 
lines are to a large extent the same persons. Every linguist has 
to deal with géographie names, to consult dictionaries and to 
acquire sonie knowledge of phonetics. Conversely, every 
phonetist is to some extent a linguist. Suppose that every one 
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of thèse grouf» — linguists» geographers» lexicographers, pho- 
netists — were to act independently in this matter and create an 
alphabet for its own exclusive use* the resuit would bc that 
nearly even' lin^utst, geogiapher, consulter of dictionaries or 
phonetist would have to tearn two, three, even four alphabets. 
In most cases, noT having enoujijh use for ihem to warranr the 
effort, he would noi learn any ; and if he did attempt ît. iiot 011e 
of the four dcpannicnts would bv itself afford sutiicicnt practice 
to enable Irim to i^ain the dosircd taniiliaritw 

The évident conclusion is that a single alphabet ought to 
be adopted by the common consent of ail the branches of science 
concerned. Practice in that alphabet would then be afforded to 
every educated person whenever he consults a dictionary for a 
pronunciation, or reads a géographie name, or undertakes the 
study of a foreign language, or reads a work on phonetics. 
Such practice, continued yearafter year. could hardiy fail. even 
without spécial etïort, to render the forms of words written in 
that alphabet so familiar as to enable htm to rcacl them with but 
little i^reater ettort than lie ret|uires ti^r ordinar\ print. 

In ihc main, il»e leiters lomposin^ tins uiii\LMsal alphabet 
would not have to be invented. 'l'he\ ha\e heen supplied, 
ready-niadc, by the dccree of hisiory winch made the city of 
Rome the mistrcss of the civiliited world for several centuries. 
In the Roman alphabet we practically have a uni versai alphabet. 
Most of its letters, in their usual values, represent approxîmately 
the sa me sounds the world over. The current variations in the 
forms of thèse letters veiy nearly suffice to provide one sign for 
every sound in any one of the leadin^ European languages. 
By a féw additional modifications of the same letters, some of 
the exislinj^ unîversal alpha1)ets represent every scvinid of thèse 
lanjîuajjjes in such inanner that uords thus written can easiiy 
be read bv persons fainili,ir onlv witli ordinar\ priiu. 

In fact, the L-iKlea\or to make phonetic wriiinir lei^ible 
without practice has lluis far i^pcralcd to some exlcnt asadrau- 
back to the development of a perfcct phonelic alphabet. The 
authors of universal alphabets, knowing that their Systems 
possessed merely the authority of indtviduals, strove to avoid 
every thing that might shock the average eye, and hence were 
driven to setect only such letters as might atonceberecognized 
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as modificatie^ivs of faïuiliat letters. A» the range of such modi- 
fications is rathcr iimiteJ, there îs a constant temptation to use 
the same letter with différent values in di lièrent lan^uag^es, or 
to use onlv one letter for several souiuls readilv discriminated 
bv the ear. Had \ve an at^encx pi>SM.'ssiii^ such autlioritv 
as to insure uni\ crsal acccpiance ior ihe alphal>et oi iLs crcaiion, 
the demand for le^ibiiity without praciice would be less imper- 
ative. Even modifications of letters not recognizable at lîrst 
glance could be used when the utility of the alphabet would 
supply to every student a sufficïent motive to learn it, and when 
he need no longer fear that he would have to learn any other. 

How, then shall we create a world alphabet that shall 
really deserve the name, an alphabet possessing^ the requisite 
authority to insure its universal adoption, an alphabet whieh 
shall he law ? In tlic same wav that ail !aws arc crcatod : 
li\ Jck-<;atos representin^ the varions clasM^'s intcrestcd. l'hesc 
wouij Ik" the philolo^ical socieiies, the inu-rnatioiial Geoj^raphic 
Loni^ress, the \arious Boards on Géographie \anies, the repré- 
sentatives of the ^reat dictionaries, the International Phonetic 
Association, and certain educational organizations. To impart 
the maximum authority to iheir décisions, the delegates ought 
moreover to be invested with représentative character by the 
various governments. Much of the work may be done by 
correspondence, but tlK-i c ought to be at least one meeting, 
preferat)ly several. Sounds can not be satisfactority discussed 
unless they are heard. The expenses of one conférence are 
estimated at about $10,000. 

Durinj; the past two years, an inquiry on this subject has 
been conducted bv Boston L'niversiiy. Il is stated that 07 per 
cent ot tiie corrcsponJcnts express ihemselves heartilv in fa\or 
of a phonetic conférence. I think I shall make no mistake in 
expressing the conviction that there is not a student of American 
aboriginat languages but is gratefui to Boston Universi^ for tts 
publicospirited action in taking the initiative in the movement 
toward a world alphabet, which promises to do away with one 
of the most serious barriers to the study of linguistics. 
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Les fouilles opérées à Teotiiiuacan 

(MEXIQUE) 

fAR M. Leoi'oldo liATRfes, Mexico 



A trente-six kilomètres de Mexico, capitale du Mexique» 
dans un endroit appelé San juan Teotihuacan, se dressaient 
deux montai^nes à forme pyramit.ialc, connues sous le nom de 
p\ ramide du St^lcil et de pyramide de la Lune. De mémoire 
d'homme on n'avait pas cessé de les considérer touies deux 
comme une œuvre sottie de la main de l'homme, mais sans y 
attacher plus d'importance. 

En 1865, Ramon Almaraz, attaché à la Commission 
Scientifique de Pachuca« dressa un mémoire assez détaillé, en 
y joignant une description de ces pyramides telles qu'elles 
apparaissaient à Tœil du visiteur. Voilà ce qu'il en disait 
alors : 

" Les deux pyramides ont la base quadrangulaire. Elles 
sont tronquées toutes deux, et ce sont, à proprement parler, des 
troncs de pvTamidc. l.c temps et d'autres causes que noic^ ne 
connaissons pas en ont détruit et caché une j^rand partie. La 
terre y est amoncelée en abondance ainsi que la véj^étation, 
cachant ainsi les malcriauN dont elles sont taiics, et leur donnant 
leur forme primitive, ce qui tait qu'à première vue, on est plus 
porté à les prendre pour des montagnes réelles que pour des 
monuments élevés par la main de l'homme." 

Ce rapport resta lettre morte, et le gouvernement mexicain, 
pour diverses raisons, ne se préoccupa nullement de mettre à 
découvert ces deux monuments qui allaient demeurer dans le 
domaine de l'inconnu pour nombre d'années à venir, pendant 
qu a Pompéi et ailleurs l'on faisait des fouilles qui émerveillaient 
l'univers entier. 

Enfin, en 1904, le gouverncmcni du Mexique comprit qu'il 
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fallait se rendre aux voeux des savants et de ta population 
mexicaine, et il vola la somme de $1 ,500,000 destinée à éclaîrcir 
le mvstère des deux pvramides. I,a direction du travail me 
fut confiée en ma c]ualiié d'inspecteur et de eonser\alcur des 
monujnents arehéoloi^iij ues de la république mexicaine. Je me 
mis aussitôt à la liesoj^ne, cl quatre cents lu)mmes n'ont pas 
cessé depuis de tiavailler à ces fouilles. C'est toute une ville 
que Ton a trouvée en cet endroit, avec ses monuments, ses 
temples, ses maisons, ses tombeaux, ses rues et ses aqueducs. 
Commençons d*abord par donner une topographie des lieux. 

11 y a trois vastes monuments placés en ligne droite dans la 
direction nord-sud. Au sud de la rivière San Juan, et sur ses 
bords se trouve la Cindadela, ou citadelle. De cette rivière San 
Juan, et à peu près vis-à-vis de la citadelle, part une route 
bordée de monticules de 1 2 à 15 mètres de hauteur ; cette route a 
une longueur de cinq kilomètres, c'est-à-dire en\ iron une lieue 
et quart. Dans la plaine se dressent d'autres moniieules de 
même dimension. Lciie route a jusqu'à ce jour été connue 
sous le nom d'Avenue des Morts, parce que l'on était sous 
l'impression que ces monticules bordant la route étaient des 
sépulcres. 

A mi-chemin, à Test de l'Avenue des Morts, on remarque 
la pyramide du Soleil, appelée Totnatisch luacuel par les 
Indiens. L'arc de sa hase a 227 mètres. Sa base est donc plus 
l^^rande que la base de ta plus ^^rande pyramide d'E^'-yptc. dont 
l'arête n'a que \ T,q mètres. Klle a une hauteur de 66 mètres 
(environ 200 pieds) et se trouve conséquemment moins haute que 
celle d'Fi^vpte qui mesure 146 mètres de hauteur pieds). 

Ce lemplc du .Soleil le Soleil était le Hicu qu'adoraient 
CCS populations -est une pvramide de cinq ctajjes. A la 
plate-forme supérieure se trouve la cliapelle du uieu. 

L*entrée à la base se trouvait du côté ouest, vers le soleil 
couchant ; pour monter au premier étage il existait deux esca* 
tiers, tandis que pour monter du premier aux autres étages, 
un seul escalier de cinquante pieds de largeur tout en pierres de 
taille donnait accès. Sur tout le pourtour de la base existait un 
revêtement de pierres de taille d'une dimension formidable, 
couvertes de sculptures et de bas^reliefs traitant de sujets 
religieux. 
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Enfin, tout à rextrémité de l'avenue des morts, il y a 
la pyramide de la Lune, appelée Me/tli Itzacuel parles Indiens, 
beaucoup moins haute et moins lar^e que celle du Soleil, et 
ayant quatre étaj^es. 

Kn face de la pyramide de la l^unc, l'avenue scia ri; il 
et forme une jjrande place au milieu de laquelle il y a un 
monticule. 

Au coin sud-ouest de la pyramide, on a déblayé une grande 
place pavée très finement avec du ciment. Et sur cette place» 
adhérente à la pyramide, on a trouvé un temple. Et tout près 
de ce temple, on a trouvé tes ruines d*un édifice appelé La 
Casa de los Sacerdotes ou la Maison des Prêtres, à cause de la 
contiguïté de cet édifice au temple. 

Au picJ du pan ouest de la pyramide, on a découvert les 
ruines d'un autre temple considérable, flanqué de deux autres 
plus petits. 

'I\nis ces temples sont décorés avec des tresques poK cliromes 
qui représentent l'Iiisioire religieuse el pi>liiique des peuples qui 
ont habité là. 

Autour des temples qu'on a déblayés on a découvert un 
grand nombre d'édifices, dont les divisions indiquent un degré 
d'architecture fort avancé. 

Dans ces maisons, on a trouvé les poutres du toit carbonisé, 
des squelettes d'hommes et de femmes, tous dans la position à 
plat ventre. Près du ccâne de ces squelettes, reposaient des 
bijoux, consistant en des pierres taillées de g^rande valeur. On 
n'v trouve pas de bijoux en or ou en arijfent. 

Dans ime autre de ees ehainhres, ou a trouvé le squelette 
d'une femme tenaiU dans ses tiras celui d"un entant. Ailleurs, 
on a trouve ici cl la des squclcllcs dispersés. 

A côté de ces restes humains, on a trouvé des idoles en 
pierre, brisés en mille morceaux, probablement par la main d'un 
conquérant. 

Cette ville a dû succomber aux coups d'un peuple sauvage 
qui l'aura détruite par le feu, car on y voit partout la trace d'un 
feu terrible. Elle a dû périr comme la ville de Troie qui jadis 
succomba aux mains des Grecs, après le classique siège que l'on 
sait, chanté par Homère. Ki ceci a dû se passer dans des temps 
très reculés, presque fabuleux. Kn eflet, comment expliquer 
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sinon par l'effet des siècles innombrables, renfouissement, sous 
la terre et la poussière, et sous ses propres débris, d'une ville 
dont les traditions des peuples sauvages n'ont gardé aucune 
trace. 

La lcfi,fcndc dit cependant que cette pyramide fui jadis un 
temple élevé au soleil. Sur le sommet, il y avait une statue du 
Soleil, en or massif, sur laquelle se reflétaient les rayons du vrai 
soleil, et qu'on pouvait apercevoir de plusieurs lieues à la ronde. 

On a retrouvé, dans les fouilles de Teotihuacan, un brasier. 
Ce qui porte à croire que les peuples qui ont habité cette ville 
ont quelque chose d'analogue avec les peuplades mexicaines 
connues. Cest un vase ayant la forme d'une double coupe 
entourée d'une bande et recouvert d'inscriptions. 

Chez ces peuplades, le siècle se composait de quatre 
péri(>dcs de treize ans, soit en tour cinquante-deux ans. Ils 
croyaient que, cette période lenulnee, le lUiMule était suscep- 
tible de finir. Une certaine secvuisse dans les astres du lirnia- 
meni leur aurait indique si le monde allait finir, ou s'il allait 
continuer à exister paisiblement durant une autre période de 
cinquante-deux ans. 

A la fin de chaque siècle, les prêtres ou astrologues se 
tenaient sur une élévation, et observaient la marche des astres. 
S'ils s'étaient aperçu d'un arrêt chex une certaine constellation, 
cela aurait signifié la fin du monde. 

Dans le cas contraire, si les astres continuaient leur marche 
normale, cela signifiait c|ue Dieu faisait ^ràee aux hommes et 
les laissait vivre sans erainte de la fin du monde pendant encore 
un siècle, c'est-à-dire pendant cinquante-deux ans. 

Naturellement, les astres ne s'arrêtaient jamais, et au 
commcnccmcni de chaque siècle, les prêtres annon»,'aieiU que 
le monde continuerait. Cette nouvelle se transmettait au moyen 
de grands feux allumés sur de grandes élévations. 

C'était là une coutume répandue chez les peuplades 
indiennes du Mexique. 

Nous avons dit que la pyramide du Soleil n'était, à vrai 
dire, qu'un tronc de p\ ramide. Il est connu que la plateforme 
formée par la section de cette pyramide était autrefois recouverte 
de grandes pierres taillées, comme celles des pyramides 
d'Egypte. Ces pierres ont été volées dans le cours des siècles, 
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et il n'en reste que quekiues-unes. On en trouve à divers 
endroits du pays, où elles ont ser\ i à la construction des enlises, 
couvents et autres cdilîces. Nous recherclions ces pierres et 
nous verrons à les faire remettre en place. Les pierres sont très 
riches en archéologie ; elles sont toutes recouvertes d'inscrip- 
tions, de sculptures d'animaux et de symboles. 

Des fouilles faites dans quelques-uns des monticules dont 
nous avons parlé, ont révélé que ces monticules ne sont pas des 
ruines de sépulcres, ainsi qu'on le croyait. Ce sont des autels 
et des maisons. Quelques-unes de ces maisons possèdent un 
grand nombre de chambres, de vestibules, de terrasses et de 
grandes cours. 

La grande pyramide du Soleil repose sur une vaste plate- 
forme d'une hauteur de dix mèires, avec plan incliné. Entourant 
le temple que l'on a découvert, il y a une grande cour avec 
pavé finement poli. 

Les maisons étaient très vastes et construites d'après le 
même principe que les maisons grecques et romaines. On y 
accédait par un portique soutenu par deux colonnes carrées 
surmontées d'un chapiteau, de là on entrait dans une cour de 
forme rectangulaire à ciel ouvert et ayant son système de 
drainage propre. 

Un détail qui a sa valeur, dans chaque angle de la pyramide 
du soleil on a retrou\é le squclccte d'un enfant ; or on sait que 
lors de la construction des pyramides d l^gyptc, on enferma 
vivant dans chaque angle un esclave. L'analogie est pour le 
moins curieuse. 

On désigne sous le nom de civilisation Toltèque, cette 
époque déjà reculée. Il est certain qu'eltle était des plus déve- 
loppées, les objets trouvés dans les fouilles en font foi. Des 
vases en onyx incrustés de pierres Anes, des vases en marbre 
finement sculptés, aussi bien que les bijoux en jades d'un mer- 
veilleux poli en sont la preuve* 

Il n'y a pas de doute que cette civilisation merveilleuse est 
antérieure de plusieurs mille ans à celle des Gaules; les Francs 
n'étaient encore que des sauvar^es couverts de peaux de bêtes 
alors que ces peuplades construisaient ce temple du Soleil. 

Somme toute, les fouilles Ljue le gouvernement mexicain 

fait faire a 1 eotihuacaii ont révélé des trésors inouïs en archéo- 

19 — ^ii 
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Io;::^tc, et pourraient bien conduire à la découverte d'autres trésors 

plus inalcriels. 

Ce sont les fouilL-s les plus grandes du monde entier, et il 
est vraiment étiMinatu e|ue le g^ouvernenient d'une république ait 
voté la somme U'uii million et demi de piastres pour laire faire 
des fouilles au seul point de vue scientifique. 

Les fouilles faites à Herculanum et à Pompéi ne sont rien 
en comparaison de celles-là. A peine y dépense-t^on une 
soixantaine de mille francs par année. On y travaille depuis 
plus d*un siècle, et si Ton continue de ce train, on n*aura pas 
lîni dans un siècle. 

Les ruines sont visitées aujourd'hui par des milliers 
d'étranjîers, et quand les visiteurs arrivent en présence du 
temple du soleil, ils sont tous sans exception frappes de stupeur 
en présence des dimensions colossiiles de ce monument. Ils ont 
dû exiger le travail de milliers d'esclaves pendant plusieurs 
siècles. On calcule que la préparation seule des matériaux a 
dû exiger le travail de icxx) ouvriers pendant plus de trois cents 
ans. 

Un tel effort poursuivi pendant des siècles, témoigne de la 
profondeur des sentiments religieux de ces populations* La foi 
la plus vive a seule pu inspirer et soutenir de tels travaux. 

Les fouilles se poursuivent déjà depuis mars 1905, Le 
Président Porfirio Diaz, M. Custo Sierra, ministre de l'instruC" 
tion publique et des beaux arts, et M. Hfequiel Chavez, 
sous-secrétaire d'Ktat, ont fait leur part de cette tâclie et y ont 
consacré tous leurs efforts. 
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MAYAS OP YUCATAN AND THE LACANDOKBS 

OP CHIAPAS 

PAR A. TOZZKH 



We have in Yucatan and the country to the southward an 
unusual opportunîty to study side by side a pcople, one part of 
whoRi bas been under tbe full influence of the Spanish civiliza« 
tion since the earliest days of the Conquest, and the other part 
which bas never feit any outside influence strong enough 
to show any appréciable effect upon their language, their 
customs or their religion. 

UnJer the first category corne the Mavas of \'ucatan and 
under the second the Lacandones îi\ ini; along the head waters 
of the Usumacinta River in northern Guatemala and Chiapas, 
Mexico. 

The Ma\ a Lui^uag^c ai> i>poken in \ ucanti stands oui as 
one of the surprising évidences of ihe force of perpétuation of a 
native language in contact for centuries with a Latin tongue. 

AU the Mayas in the northern and western part of the 
peninsula are noratnaily Catholics, having been subjected to 
this teacbing since the arrivai of the Spaniards. One ts therefore 
surprised to find tn many parts of the peninsula rites still being 
observeJ which savor greatly of the native religion as found and 
dcscribcd by the earlv Spanish historians. Tliese cérémonies 
scem to be freed from possessing any lu-rciical character from 
the staïul point of the Catholic cler^y b\ having tho symboI of 
the cross intcruuven in their structure together with the names 
of many of the Saints of the Ciiurch. 

Ëssentially, thèse rites arc survivais of the ancient culture. 
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Seven heavens stretch above the earth which is in the fourth 
period of ils existence. Kach of the heavens contains spccial 
gods who make it their hoinc. Therc are sptrits of ihe helds 
and the cliasc toi^otlicr wilh goûd spiriis priitt-cting the traveller 
anJ ilie inhabitaïus of the pueblosand cvil Uciiies who lie iii uaii 
for the passer-by. The four Ba/amob, as in the days before the 
Conqucst, take up their positions each nightat the fourentrances 
to a settlement, at each of the four cardinal points. They use 
pièces of flaked obsidian to eut the air and thus signal each other 
of the approach of danger. Gum oopal is burned in honor of 
thèse protectors and gourds of /an»/, a drink made of corn, 
are oiTered by throwing a particle from each vessel to the four 
cardinal points. 

At the end of the dry season when the trocs which bave 
been eut down in préparation for the milpa are burnccl. the four 
spirits of the wind are invokcd by an offcrin^r of niiic y^ourds of 
/>os'o/ and entrcaicd to coinc no ihai a <^'^t>od burninp rnay be the 
resuit. After ilie corn is in the ground the four rain gods, 
YumUakoài are invîted to corne and send down the showers. 
Baitse, the cérémonial drink of the Mayas» is made and oflered 
in several rites. The first fruits of the lields are given, each 
year, to the gods of the harvest. 

We find that many of the early accounts have been relegated 
to the rôle of spirits ail under the leadership of » £/ Gran Dios » 
introduced by the Spaniards. 

Divination is still practiced in a numberof ways in Yucatan. 

No great underlakini:;- is carried oui wiihout first consulling 
one of the dtu'tors, called J/t'/i, versed in the several mcthodsof 
reading the future. 

If so much icniains of the aiicicni religion among the 
civilizcd Mayas of the north, it may rightfully be expected than 
among the Lacandones» than whom no peuple in Mexico or 
Central America has been more free from outside influence, we 
would find a stitl greater number of survivais of early forms 
of religious rites and beliefs. 

Thèse people live on the headwaters of the Usumacinta 
River, south of the ruins of Palenque, east of the ruins near 
Ocostngo. and in the région of the ancient cities of Yaxchilan of 
Menche and Piedras Negras. There are no large settlements of 
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thts people, they are scattered widely in the bush, each group 
oonsisting of but one or two families and each a unit unto itself. 

We find thèse Lacandones making pilgrimages to the 
ruined in their midst, and cârrying vvith them their incense- 
burners in which they offer incense and gifts of food and drink 
to the gods of the race who are supposed to inhabit the ruins, 

The incense-burners ot this people have been found by 
travcllcrb since the earliest days of the Coiiquest. They consist, 
for the most part, of clay bowls to the rim oi wliich there 
is attached a grotesque mask-Iilce face. V'essels of almost similar 
ibrm have been found in excavating in the ruins of northern 
Yucatan. 

Thèse sacred incense-burners have a variety of functions. 
Each belongs to a certain one of the gods of the race and 

the idol of tliis god is placed inside the bowl. Thèse idols are 
usually of carved stone, of ten of jade, and are handed down from 

génération to génération and guarded with the greatest sccrccy, 
VV'e find in this one of the cases of a rea! connection betwoen the 
culture as represeiUcd by th€ ruins and tiiat existing at ihc 
présent time. 

The bowl shaped încense-vessel of the Lacandones in 
addition to being a resting place for the idol of the god and a 
réceptacle for burning copal has still another function. The 
head on one side of the olla ts in the nature of a deity of inferior 
power, a servant to the god who is represented by the idol 
inside. Ofierings are made to the head by placing food and 
drink on the mouth but thèse are for the most part in behalf of 
ttu- ^'od whose idol is concealed under the copal placed in the 
bowl of tlie incense-burner. The prayer given at the time asks 
thespirit represented by the clay luad on the bowl to " restore " 
the olïering to the main god, liis inastor, as represented by the 
idol of stone. A smal! part of the olïering is also given to the 
spirit of the brasero lor lus own use. 

The incense-burners found in the ruins by travellers are of 
two kinds. Newly painled and small bowls are brought and 
Jeft as offerings to the gods living there and thèse have never 
contained an idol. The other variety are larger but usually 
identical in shape. They are the old incense-burners and are 
supposed to be » dead and from thèse the idol has been 
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removed. There is an elaborate ceremony performed each year 
at the time of the harvest when the incense-burners are renewed. 

The old ones of the prcvious year die and new ones are made to 
tâke their place. The stone idols are taken from the former and 
placed in the fatter. 

This i.s a clear surx ival of a rite im-mionod b\- l,anda and 
the tvvo rites aijfree i'\t"n in manv minor détails. A separau- 
ht)usc is huill wlicrc the new t^llas arc mairie. Durini^ this 
perit^d the nien iive apart troin their iarniHes. W'hile tlie rite ib 
in progress, immense quantities of baitse are consumed and 
drunkeness is compulsory. New fire is made to ignite the copal 
plaœd in the bowls of the incense-burners. This renewal rite 
strecches over several weeks and is composed of a constant 
succession of acts which vary as to détails but are in the main 
similar, The women take no part in the religious life othcr 
than in the préparation of the offerinj^s to be made to the gods. 
Numerous g^ifts of food and drink are brouj^ht inio iho sacred 
hut where the incense-burners are kept and placed betore the 
line ol iillas as thev rest upon an aliar ot palm leaves. A shell 
trnfTipet is hlown at the east of the cérémonial hnt in\ iiin^ the 
gods con^c in person and parlake ot the oflering. A minute 
portion from the contents of each gourd coniaining the gifts is 
placed on the mouth of each of the incense-burners. This 
consecrates the whole offering which is then consumed by the 
participants in the rite. Chants accompany each act. 

Small truncated cônes of copal, representîng the two sexes, 
are made and placed upon a flat board. Similar balls of copal 
found in N'ucatan and without doubt a remnant of the former 
culture of the Mayas show the same idea of incrusting the tops 
of the cônes with minute bits of the gum as is seen in the 
nodules represeniing the maie sex among the Lacandones. 
Thèse offeiiiij^s of copai are prcsented to the main god at 
east of the cérémonial luit atter uhich they arc distributed m the 
bowIs of the several incense-burners. They are finally lightcd 
and palm teaves are waved in the smokeof the burning copal as 
the leader and his assistants chant. The leaves are then carried 
to the domestic hut where the women and chiidren are gathered. 
The benefîcent power of the gods as revealed in the smoke 
of the incense is supposed to invigorate the leaves with a 
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corresponding quilaity as they are used over the wife and 
children. 

During several of the rites of the Lacandones, the bodies 
and faces are painced with red paiiu and bark fîlletii, afterbeing 
offered to the gods are tied around the heads of the participants. 

Another strikiiifj survival of the former rcIii:fion is in the 
pierctnijf of the ear with a stone knife arui rlic blootl. flowin»^ 
from ihc uound, use toanoiiu the ii.K'l.s. 'l'his i.s iiovv [x;riormed 
anionj4 ihc LacaiiUoiics but only al ihc lici^^hi of religious 
ecstacy. Placing the body over the burning inccnsc is another 
survival of the same character. 

In the names of many of the gods found both among 
the Mayas and the Lacandones, there are survivais of terms 
given in the early accounts of the Spanish historians and 
missionaries. In some cases, the attributes given to the gods 
have siirvived as well. 

In the artistic sîde of iheir nature, the Lacandones and the 
Mavas as wel! are verv !i>w in tîn* scale of human culture. 
They lia\ c no crcativc j^^cnius w liaLsoever nor have thcy any 
artistic appréciation. If this people who inliabit the country to 
day are the direct descendants of thosc ot ma.ster luinJ.s who 
conceived and carried out the ancient culture found evcrywhere 
throughout the country, it is hard to explain why the temples 
and sculptures in their midst do not serve to keep alive or even 
to revive any latent power whîch it would seem they ought to 
possess. 

But among the Lacandones and Mayas there is no one as 

far as can be made out who is able to ijivc us the least possible 
aid in decipherin4^ the hiero«îlyphic inscriptions. Their tnind 
is a blank on this subjcct, not, 1 am convinced from any désire 
of secrccy, but ^i■on^ pure ignorance. 

VVc have, I tliitik, an explanation for this. The culture 
was far in its vleclinc at the timc of tiie Spanish CorKjucst. 
Some of llie ruined cilics in norihern and castern \'ucaian wcre 
probably occupied at this time, but to the southward, the ruîned 
centres of Copan, Ouirigua, and Palenque were buried in the 
depths of the forest and ail their life and actîvities had ceased 
long before the Spaniards came into the country. Intense civil 
strife and externai warfare were two of the causes which brought 
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about thîs décline in the Hfe of the Mayas. But what is of more 

importance as explaining the foct of the ignorance of the Lacan- 
donesof anything pertaintngto the question of the hieroglyphs, 
the early Spanish accounts speak almost without exception of 
this knowlecige of the hieroglyphic writing being a possession 
only of tfic priestly class and of a fow of the nobles, and conver- 
sely, thaï il was not shared by Uic comiiion pcople. The pricsts 
and »he members of the higher cla^sos did noi s.ubtnil wiihoui a 
siruggle lo ihe condition of practical slavery imposed upon them 
by the Spanish Conquerors. Moreover it was the spécial desîfe 
of the Spanish priests to stamp out ail remembrances of the 
native religion and this was only possible by first putting an end 
to those possessing this dangerous knowledge. As a consé- 
quence we find to-day no one remaining whose duty it is to keep 
alive this ancient teaching of the hteroglyphic writing. 

On the other hand, the larger dépendent class, without 
whose lahor the great artifîcia! pyramids would have bcen 
impossible, would naiurally have an acquainiancc with the 
cérémonial side of ihe religion withoiil possessing a knou lcdge 
of the fundamenta! (.onL-L-plions undcr! yiiig il as would naturallv 
be expressed by llie liieroglyphic writing. This élément in ihe 
pv filiation has as tts descendant the Lacandones of the présent 
time who have kept up what there is yet remaining of the former 
rites. We iind, as we have seen, tHe cérémonial side still 
existing in the many survivais but for explanations touching 
upon the deeper significance of the religion and reasons for the 
line of thought necessary to explain the hieroglyphic writing, 
we meet with disappoint ment. 

\Vc pass from the long and slow bcginnings in the far 
distant past to the culmination of the culture still in the past and 
far on ils uav downward whcn ihc firsi Spaniard set bis foot on 
this dominent. l'roni the heii^dits roachcd in ihc dcvclopnient 
of ihe hierogl\ phic .system anJ iK)icd in the remains of the 
ruined structures found throughout Yucatan and northern Cen- 
tral America, we come to what we iind toHlay, a few scattered 
families li ving out their own lives in the depths of the forestalone 
and forgotten. 
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NEW OBSERVATIONS 

ON THB OCCURRENCES OF 

Precious stones of archaeological interest 

IN AMERICA 

fAK CjiiOKOE Frederick Kunz 



Priibably nothini;:;^ has j^iven us a bélier insij^ht into the 
subject of tlie persofial adornment of the abori^itial peoples on 
the American Continent lhan a study of tliose objects which havc 
becii inaJe of precious and semi-precious stone materials. Il is 
their caJurini; qualitv anJ ilicir richness of color which have 
atlracted tlie linder as well as the savage or the civihzed races, 
who peopled this half of the world. 

Certain of thèse materials were used in precolumbian times 
and others as the diamond, tourmaline spodumene, zireon 
an4 euciase were not then employed. 

It will be my purpose in this paper to j^^ive a brief résumé 
of such objects and of the ]ocalities which furnished tlie sources 
of thèse much prized and coveted ornamcntal materials; and only 
to describe them or new discoveries ; r\o atfcmpt bcfntr made to 
rcfcr to \\h:it has hcen described previousiy, and aKo \o lefer to 
siK'h Jisco\cricb made within the past fî\e vears, both on iliis 
aiul othcr continents which ha\ c liccn described bv mvsolf from 
time to time in tlje annual reports of the Department ot Mining 
Statistics of the United States Geological Survey» Washington, 
D. C, years 1902-3-4-5 ; in the monthly bulletin of the 
American Muséum of Natural History, Central Park, New- York, 
April 1906; the bulletin of the Metropolitan Muséum of Art, 
May, 1906 ; the American Anthropologist, January, 1903, May, 
1906, the volume of the Precîous Stones of California, pub- 
lished by the State Mining Bureau, 1905 ; a volume now in 
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press on the Precious Stones of North Carolina. issued by thc 
Geolojj^ical Survcy of North Carolina, and the Occurrences of 
Precious Stones in Mexico, read at the International Conprcss 
of Geolo^j^ists, Mexico City, August, 1906 ; in \ arious papers of 
Science ; the Jewelers* Circular of New-York, and in other 
publications. 

Amon^ the more important of the gem materials thus 
descnbed are turquoise, jade, jadeite* béryl, agatized wood, 
chatœdony and amber; and lastly the <• Heber R. Bishop 
collection <• of jade, which was bequeathed by Mr. Bishop to the 
Metropolitan Muséum of Art, New-York, and is descnbed 
tn the great catalogue referred to in détail later. 

Perhaps no gem found on the American Continent has had 
a greater varied archasological histoiy ; and it has always been 
a source of confusion as to whether real turquoise or jadeite was 
referred to. Personally I have always feit that both substances 
were identical in références made bv theancicnt Mexicans ; and 
have so trcated the two materials in « Gemsand Precious Stones 
of Xorth America (New-York, 189:», pp. ,7 V>. .^/> coIotc-lI 
plates, IX,) and in the varions reports of tlic Deparlinont o( 
Mining Siaiislics, and in the Ilelvr R. Hisfiop Catalogue ot 
jade Collection. Wherefore, it is casv to cv>nceive whv a so 
iniclligcui a worker as Prof. William P. Blake slumld suic al 
the International Congress of Americanists, which met at New- 
York, in December, 1902, when he prescnted a paper on the 
Racial Unity of the historié and prehistoric peoples of the 
Southwest », with spécial référence to New Mexico and Arizona, 
and therein look occasion to reaffirm his views first published in 
1 858, as to the identity of the celebrated chalchihuiti of the ancient 



(1) G. ï^vtiz, Ciems ami J*r^iiuux Stones of .\'orth Amt'rktt, 1892. 

» Rgpnrt Défit., Afinmjf^ StaHstics, WasAinj^toH, D. C, 1882 

fo ic)<>5. 

Uftns ami J^rcrious Stoius of Mexù o, Inlernalional Geo- 
logical Con^rcss, Mexico Cit\', Augu>t, 1906. 

" Gem» and Jewfiert Minerais af Califomia Sacremenio^ 
8<*., 164 pp. 
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Mexicans wiUi the turquoise of the Southwest (*). This view is 
based upon the wide distribution throughout ail that région of 
beads and mosaics of turquoise, upon the statements of the early 
Spanish travelers and chronîcters, and upon the abundant évi- 
dence of tong aiul extensiveaboriginal workinj^at almost ail the 
mines in our Souihwcsiern States and Terriiories. Prof. Blake 
contesis the view of the late eminent archaîoloj^i.st, Mr K. Geor^^e 
Squier, thaï the word •> chalchihuiti •• was a j^eneral name for 
precious ji^reen stones that could be carved, but vvitliout an\' 
dcliniic inineraloi^ical disuiu tion. His art,niinent for lurquoise 
is excellent and his view undoul>iedly correct, but only in part, 
k is truc for .\orthern Mexico, but not for the Southern région, 
where the récent researches have clearlv shown that the ancient 
chalchihuiti is jade. For the évidences on this point, see under 
jade, particularly the récent studies of Mrs Zelia Nuttall on 
M chalchihuiti in Ancient Mexico 

ÏURyi OISE IX Mexico 

For the lirst time the writer described a true turquoise loca- 
lity which has been recently discovered in the lerritory of Mexico 
proper, in the State of Zacatecas Some spécimens were 
found accidently at a silver mine near the town of Bonanza, in 
1903, bv a ladv interested in minerais, Mrs. \'. M. Clément, 
She belit. \ i-d thcin to be turquoise and insisted on having them 
analy/ed. [''urther mining for the gem has since lifen carried 
on at this place ; but no statements are made as to any prehis- 
toric workings there, as in New Mexico and Arizona. 

Tl RyuoisE i.\ South A.mkric.v 

Mr. A. F. Bandelier, who has resided and explored for 
years past in the région of the Incas, in Peru and Bolivia, 
reports the fînding of turquoise beads and encrusted work at 
various points where excavations have been made in ancient 



(1) Amt-r.J. Sci., (2) Vul. X.W. pp. 

(2) George F. Kc.NZ, A/iu. Jies. ('. S. 1903, pp. 49 (rcprini) Avurua» 

ArcÂaoàiffist, Vol. 111, pp. 227. 
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ruins, along the coast and to some extent inland (')♦ such objecLs 
are mentioned also by Antonio Raimondi, who has studied and 

written extensively in relation to Rolivian and Pcruvian archœo- 
]o^y and kindred topics, but noithor lie nor Dr. Han Jclicr has been 
able to tînd anv due to tlic source of ihis inatcrial, no turquoise 
localities bcing known anyvvhere in that enlire région, 

The Old Workings at Los Cerrillos 

An exiended account was i:fîven in 1903, of the grcat ancicnt 
turquoise mines al Los Cerrillos, \. M., by Mr. Douglas \V. 
Johnson. The article gives a fuU discussion also ot the petro- 
graphy and geology of the mines with plates, analyses, and 
comprehensîve data. The précise localities are carefuMy defined. 
The great old workings are on a small élévation known as Mt. 
Chaichihuitl, east of the Grand Central Mountain, which is the 
highcst of the Cerrillos Hills. The principal workings are now 
on a parrallel ridgea little to the north-east, named Turquoise 
Hill. The old excavations, after bci ng re-opencd and worked 
for a timc wcre abandoned t'or thèse others which provcd more 
protitahle. Old mines arc found on the Turquoise Hill, but not 
so rcinaïkable as those on Mount Chalchihuitl. Mr. Johnson 
confirins ail the siatcnients made by IVof. Wm. V. Blakc, ihe 
firsi disLO\ ercd, in i85K(-') and hv Prof. Heni. Silliman. in iSSo, 
as to ilie enornious exicnl ol Uie old workings, and thcir anti- 
quity, as shown by the large trees that have grown on the dumps 
and in the pits. He fully believes in the tradition that thèse 
mines were abandoned in 1680, after a great fall of rock that 
caused heavy loss of life, and is believed to have also led to the 
insurrection in the same year against the Spaniands, and their 
expulsion from the cou m ry. Of thîsrock-fall, hc says : •• I was 
able to get far enough back through the débris of the slip to 
make out a part of the old roof of the cave formed by the over- 
hanging clill. It was still black froin smoke of ancient Pires, 
and ser\'ed to give a very good idea of the extent of the great 
disasier. " 



(1) George F. Kunz, AftM. Rts. U. J-, 1903, pp, 6a (reprint). 

(i) Am. J. Sa., (2) Vol. XXV, pp. 227-232 
/</., (j) Vol. XXII, pp. 67-71. 
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Districts in New Mexico contain important mines ; thèse 
are in the orderof their modem discovcrv : (i) thoseat and near 
Los Cerrillos, in Santa Pe Countv ; (2) iii thc Hiirro Mts., in 
Grant Countv ; (3) at Old Hachita, Urant County ; and (4) in 
the Jarrilla Mts., Otero County. 

Ail (lie mines at thèse several localitics show évidences oi 
ancient workîng. In the rcopening of the great excavations on 
Mt. Chalchihuiti, at Los Cerrillos, much ancient material was 
oblained ; rude mîning tools, pottery and stone hammers, one of 
which is said to have weighed 20 pounds, and to have retained 
part of a handle around the groove. Thèse hammers are made 
from a horn-blende andésite, common in the Cerrillos Hills. 
Similar implements and toolsare found at the mines and dumps in 
ail the other districts. At one mine in the Burro Mountains ('), 
Mr. Fayette .A. Joncs, tells of havinix ^e<'n 1 relie that was evi- 
dently Spanish, a crvule pick, made of a sliarp piccc ot iron, 
u iili a hole at one end, c\ iJently to lii a handle. ^Mr. Joues 
tiiink:) lhai the aboriginal l^ueblos soincumes used pièces of 
malachite tn their omamental work, not distinguishing it from 
turquoise, and States that bits of malachite are not larely met 
with in ancient grooves, and etc., associated with real turquoise. 

TURQl'OtSK IN RasTKRN U. S. 

Turquoise has been descril>ed by tlie autlior at two widely 
distant localitics in the l'nitcd States, where it havl not hefore 
been known or suspccted to exist, naniely in two of tlic 1-astern 
States, Alabama and \eu (erse\ (-). The former was aiiiio>unced 
in 1902, and the laiicr tn 1904 ; liie Alabama locality is in Clay 
County, about 95 miles east of Birmingham, the one in New 
Jersey, is near Somerville, in the workings of the American 
Copper Co. Both have yielded some good speci mens, and at the 
Alabama locality a Httle mining has been donc, but nothing 
important. There are no aspects of archaeological interest at 
either of their points. 

(1) New Mexko A/im-s and Minerais, World's Fuir Edition Sci. Fubl. 
Co., JV, Y., 1904, pp. itiq'i'jj, 
G. F. KuNZ, Gmu and Jeweitn tif Cal^arma, 

(j) George F. KuNz. Min. Rr.. l\ V . ^Rep. U. S. Geol. Sur.) 1902 
pp. bi, and 1904, pp. 73 (rcprints). 
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Thk Hkbkk R. Bishop Collection ani> CArALoc.uE ('). 

The unequaled collection of jade and jade articles made by 
the late Hebcr R. Bishop, of New- York, was présentée! bv him 
in 190.1 to the Metropohtan Muséum of Art in that city. This 
was a truly princely j^^ift and it is installée! with j^real élégance 
in a room tîttod iip for the purpose hv tlie donor, which is said 
bv toreign archiiects to bc tlu- tiiicst cxample of Louis XV 
décoration in existence, excepiing perliaps al Versailles or 
Potsdam, This magnificent collection is arranged and cala- 
logued under three headst — (1) mineratogical ; (2) archaBO- 
lological ; and (3) art objects, chiefly Chinese and East Indîan. 
The fîrst contains rough spécimens, boulders, etc., from every 
continent exoept Africa. A number of European localities are 
represented, che most remarkable spécimen perhaps being the 
great nophrite block weighing 4715 pounds (2140 kilog.) 
obtaineU by the writer in 1899, with nuinerous other spécimens, 
at Jordansmulil, Silesia, and described beforc the International 
Congress of Archieology, Paris, 1900. Sce aiso Centralblatt 
fur Minéralogie and l^al^eontalogic iqoj, pp. .■Î33-.19. 

The archicological spécimens date back largely to the 
Neolithic time, and arc hence classed as prehistoric ; ttiesc 
include jade objects from Europe, Mexico, Central America, and 
China, mainly. Much of the matertal from British Columbia, 
Alaska, and New Zealand, is also prehistoric, but in those 
countries the use of jade implements has continued into modem 
times. 

The art objects are of less remote antiquity, though many 
of them arc quite ancient. A spécial class of them have been 

separnted undcr tho name of " tomb-jades, " consisting of a large 
séries of Chinese cai\cJ objects Jcposited in sepulclires and 
graves, and altcred in color by long bu n'ai. Some of thcso may 
lie prehistoric, and others as late as modem times. I he art 



(1) G. F. Kl'NZ, A'./>. /'>,/>f. Miin'nx Sfiifi.^firy. 1903; pp. 26- jq. 

(i. F. Kl'NZ, The .Anu rican Anthropoluj^î^it, X.S., Vol. V, Jaji.<Mar., 

G. F. Ki NZ, Th, Prinf^ J C„/,tIat,'uc 11/ fh<- Ht hcr K. Iiish(>t> ColU , lwn 
^ Jad€. Occasionul notes. No. 11, Bulletin Metropolitan Muséum 
0/ Art^ Ma)', 1906. 
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objects proper are divided into carved jades, jcweled jades (this 
type is Fast Indian only), and jade flowers and fruits ; in a^e 
they range trom the Han d\ nastv {20b IL L". 10 220 A. \^.) down 
to the présent day. A minil>er of the fînest pièces in this 
collection came from the loot of the impérial Sunjmer Palace, 
near Peking, which was burned in the Anglo-French expédition 
of 1860. 

The magnifîcent, itlustrated catalogue of this collection, 
issued in 1905, ts one of the most remarkable books ever 
published. It forms two immense folio volumes, 19 x 26 înches, 
fîiled vrith plates executed with the utmost care and élégance* 
Only 100 copies were printed, and n<Mie were sold, ail being 
presented by the estate of Mr. Biî>hop to leading muséums and 
royal personaj^es. 

The two volumes weiijh 125 pounds — 52 kiloj^rams. It is 
certainly the most notable catalogue of a collection in any branch 
of science on an, and leads in the class of such great illustrated 
books of the vvorld as Audubon's Birds of America " ; 
Svenegrodskoî's «• Byzantine Enamels published in Russia ; 
Gould*s " Humming Birds » ; the great illustrated catalogue of 
the " Chinese Porcelain in the Walter*s Collection, issued by 
Mr. Henry Walters ; The Antiquities of Russia published 
b\ the Russian Government ; •» Gems and Precious Stones of 
North America <• ; and the Catalogue of ihe J. P, Morgan 
Collection of Chinese Porcelains. 

During Mr. Bishop's visit to China aiiJ japan in îSq2, he 
met Sir l'Mwin Arnold and it was his suggestion thaï ihe author 
was invited to take charge o( the scientific part of tlie book. The 
great collection siaried in 1 SS() with the purchase ol a single pièce, 
the Hurd vase, a green jade jar used as a brush holder, and 
punchased by M. Bishop of Tiffany & Co. 

NKFHRiïE 

JADE, ALASKA. (') 

Among the minerais of the Pacific coast exhibited at the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition, held in 1905, at Portland, Oregon, 



(i) G. P. KuNZ, /tfp. Dept.t Mining StaUsticSt 1905. p. 36. 
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spécial interest attâched to a séries shown in the Tiffany exhibit, 
illustratini^r the frreen jade of that resfion. The specinien^ con- 
sisted of workcU iniplcinents, knives, celts, anJ hamtncr.s. It 
is now some years since Licut. Stoney, U. S. N., succeeded in 
finding this material in ptace in Alaska, at a locality known as 
Jade Mountain, thereby disprovini^ thetheory advocated by some 
archsQlogists, that ail the jade objects of the Pacific Coast must 
have been carried over from Asia. 

The observations of Mr. H. E. Smith, below cited, in 
British Columbia, aiso gWc ample évidence as to native manu- 
fiicture from material found there. 

NEPHRITE 

JADE, BRITISH COLUMBIA (') 

Mr. Harlan 1. Smith has Uescribed a séries of observations 
condttcted by the Jesup North Pacific Exploring Expédition, 
upon prehistoric village and burial sites at and near Lytton, in 
British G>lumbîa, at the jonction of the Fraser and Thompson 
Ri vers. Mr. Smith collected much interesting material, and 
notes among other stone implements the occasional occurrence of 
a light green, translucent minerai, apparently néphrite, wrought 
into thin, délicate celts. Thèse range from 4 inches in length, 
I y> inches in width. and on\\' one-tutartcr inch in tliickness, down 
to one inch in leng^ili, wiili the inhcr dimensions proporiionate. 
The q^rooves made in cutting liiem are \ isihlc in some cxamples, 
uliile in others, thev have heen polished out. Those colîected 
show ali tlic stages ot maiiutacturc trom bowldcrs on ilic river 
bank tliat had been grooved by grînding or rubbing with thin 
slabs of siliceous sandstone, to selvagc pièces thus produced and 
then broken ofT, and celts still showing the break-line, and finally 
those completely polished, Sandstone pièces or saws were 
obtained that fitted the grooves in the green stone. The whole 
account — howlders, sandstone and ail the steps — recalls with 
singular minutcness the New Zeaiand jade occurrence and use. 
No analyses of the minerai are given, so that it is not certain 



(l) JAot. a m. If.'/A AW. Nis/., Vol. Il, part 3, May, 1899. 
G. F. KuNZ, A'^p. Dept., Mining St<Uistics, 1900, p. 45, reprint. 
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what tlie néphrite may provc to be hère. The bowlders, of 
course, iiidicate ils occurrence in place somewhere hi£3fhcr up in 
the cour.se ot ihe river. Mr. Smith says ihai ihe coast Indians 
are accustomed to use the celts, mounted as adzes, to smooth 
and finish boards that have been split out with wedges. Many 
wedgest made of the antler of elk, were among the implements 
associated with thèse spécimens» and it ts fairly presumable that 
the celts were used in the manner described. 

JADEITE 

JADE, GUATEMALA (') 

In 1904, Dr. Ma-\ Bauer, of the Universily of Marburg, 
described a number of prehistoric objects from Gtiatemala, made 
of jadeite and chloromelanite. After a detailed examinatîon of 
ail thèse specimenSt chemically and microscopically, and of the 
inclusions of other minerais contained in them, he was unable 
to reach any positive conclusion as to their source, — whether 
made from material found in the vicinity or brought from a 
distance. 

It may be saîd, however, that there seems no reason for any 
scrious question imi ihis point, dualemala has furnîshcd a i^reat 
many objects made ol jadeite, and it must undoubtediv exisi 
there, perhaps in .sonie abundance. I he siudies of Mrs. Xuttall, 
elsewhcre referred to, show clearly that jade (chalchihuiti) was 
obtaincd at various points in southern Mexico, in the later Aztcc 
times, and that several of those points were situated in the State 
of Chiapas, adjacent to the border of Guatemala. It appears 
probable that this jade région extends further south into Central 
America, on the Pacifie side, at least, and that here is to be found 
the source of the numerous Guatemala spécimens. 

JADEITE 

JADE, SOUTH AMERICA {*) 

Dr G. F. Bandelier, an eminent anthropologist and explorer 



(1) Centra/Mat/ Xeues Jahrh. fur Miner., etc., 1904, I»p. 65*79. 

G. F. Kt NZ, Ktp. Dept. Miniui; Sfalixtu s- , iqo}, p. 69. 

(2) G. F. KuN'2, Rep. Department oj Mming Statistks, 1903, pp. 60-62. 

20 — ii 
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in our own southwest and in Mexico, conducteJ an important 
séries of investigations in 1904, in the Inca région of Peru and 
Bolivîa, for the American Muséum of Natural History. His 
report is of much înterest, and his collections, sent to the 
Muséum, are very extensive and valuable* Among the minerai 
objects which he obtained were a number of grotnish heads, 
some of them quite large, which are apparently jade. They 
have not yet bcen dctermined, however, as to which species or 
varietv of iade thev represenl : and some of ihom may prove to 
be oniy serpciuinc. N'o due exists as to llieir source, as no 
locality of jade has becn recognized anywherc in Peru or Boli\ la. 

JADEITE 

JADE OBJECTS IN MEXICO (') 

Among the most important récent discoveries of jade objects 
in Mexico, was one made in the excavations at the Escalerillas 
in Mexico City, coiiductcd durin^ 1900 and 1901. Tlic spot is 
adjacent to the cathedral, which stands near or upon the site of 
the ^reat Aztcc temple. Here were exhumed some 2000 beads 
of jadeite, also jadciic lablets, etc., wiih articles of obsidian and 
of copper. 

JADEITE 

CliALCHIHL'lTL JADE (*) 

One of the most interesting and important contributions to 
the discussion regarding the mineralogical character of the 

celebrated Mcxican chalchihuiil, has been made and published 
by Mrs. Zelia Nutiall. She took up the lists of towns recorded 
in the tributc-rolls of Montezuma, toijether with other Mexican 
and early Spanish accounts, and undertook to identifv the places 
therc mcntioned. so far as po.s.siblo, and thcn to classiu the 
resuits. Thii> was accomplishcd with unexpected succcss, and 



(1) Exploration ot Monte Alban, by Lcopoldo Bulrcs ; (Inspcccion y 
Conser^'acion de Monumentos Arqueologicos de la Rep. Mexicana), Mexico, 
1902. 

(2) Amer AntJsro/Hjlojt^isl, Vol. 111, 1901, pp. 

G. F. KuNz, Rcp. Dcpt. Mining StaHsHat, 1901, p. 31-33. 
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the &ct$ brought out are perfectiy clear and oonclusive. They 
show that the precious chalchihuitl must have been found at 
numerous points in southem Mexico, whefe it wasspecified as 

tribute, and that thèse points can be grouped around several 
centers. \ot\vith.stan Jinq^ the chani,'-es of tour centuries, about 
two-thirds of ihc ancient names can be well identified. Thèse 
are in ihe States of Vera Cruz, Guerrero, Hidalgo, Puebla, and 
Chiapas, mosl ol ihcm 1\ ing south of the capital ; and the région 
of chalchihuitl as a whole being thaï part oi Mexico south of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The matcrial itsclf is provcd by 
analysis to be jadeite, and this article emphasizes the proba- 
bil ity that search in the districts particularly indicated must lead 
to the rediscovery of the minerai. The tribute-rolls tndicate that 
much of the chalchihuitl must have been obtained as roUed 
boulders, but that at a few points it may have been found in 
place. 

The interesting controvery as to w hether chalchihuitl was 
jade or turquoise is now seen to he a case of the okl siorv of the 
golden or silver shield. The ari^unient of Prof. Blakc iii bchalf 
of turquoise is given under tîiai minerai, and is correct for the 
northcrn région, where iurquui.'>c occurs and jade does not. The 
case is reversed in the south. It seems very clear that the view 
of so emînent an archaeologist as the late Mr. Squier is correct, 
that the word denoted a highiy valued green stone, with no exact 
mineralogical distinction. But we may now recognize that the 
name was applied especialty to jade in Southern Mexico and to 
turquoise in northern Mexico. The old records, the Spanish 
narratives, the ancient workings, and the still lingering tradit- 
ions, are abundantly clear as to the two minerais meant by 
chalchihuitl in the two différent sections of the country ('). 

JADE (néphrite) IN SIBERIA (') 

The green néphrite* evidently also employed in Cliinese art 
work, was first discovered in place in 1850, l\v Mr. J. W Alihert, 
while seeking for the mines of graphite in Siberia, that have 



(1) G. F. KuNZ, Jfiip. Dept. Afnting- SiaiisHes, 1901, p. 33. 

(a) G. F. KvKZ, Ifep. Dept, i/ Minùtg Slati^ia, 1900, p. 43-25. 
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sïnce borne his namc. He found a fine outcrop of ic, on a 
stream called the Onot, and at once recopni/ed the importance 
of the discoverv. île bas since furnishcd spécimens to ail ihe 
leading muséums in Huropc, and has tried in cverv way to bring 
the material to the notice cf ari-lovers and lapida ries. Not until 
the Paris Exposition of 1900, however, has there been any real 
attempt to develop the beautifui possibilities of this stone by 
European artists. But there both the French and the Russian 
sections had cases illustrating in large variety the élégant results 
obtained in polished and carved néphrite. The value of Mr. 
Alibert's discovery was abundantly shown, and the wisdom of 
his efforts to hring the stone into notice in Europe. Many of 
the worked pièces were of exquisite beauty and some of large 
dimensions, notably several thin pohshed sections of boulders 
two feet in diameter, in which the délicate tints of the vcining 
and clonding were displayed in the translucent stone with 
remarkable efîect. And the canopy for the tomb of Alexander II 
of Kubsia is being made oi this malcriai at Peterholï. 

W'ithin a few years past, some other locaHties have been 
found in Siberia, on the Chara Jalga River, in a very wild and 
inaccessible région, by Prof, von Jascewsici. Here he discovered 
not onty the pale variety but also a fine deep green, never found 
in place in Siberia before. 

BERYL IN XORTII CAKOLINA (') 

In the North Carolina section of minerai products at the 
Charleston Exposition, in 1902, Dr. J. H. Pratt exhibited a 
crystal of golden beryl an inch-and-a-half in diameter and over 
2 inches long, taken from an Indian mound near Tesanty Creek, 
Maçon County, N. C. This place is not far from the Littlefield 
bervi mine, and it is supposcd that this crystal nmst have corne 
from that iocality. This is the first noted occurrence of a ber\ 1 
crystal in an IiiJiaii <;ra\ e. in tlie United States j but the 
Butocndo Indians ot Brazil used tliem for labrets. 



(1) (ieorj^'e F. Kl x7.. Gt-ms and Prcciaus Stones 1^ North Corolma, 
Raleigh, N. C. 1906 (now in pres>). 

ibid,, KuNZ, Minerai Res9urees of the Uniied StateSf 1901, page 35. 
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AGATtZED WOOO, ARIZONA (*) 

Very full and carefui accounts have been pubtished within 
a fcw years past, of the wonderfui pctrificd forcst at Chalced- 
ony Park, Arizona. Those of Prof. Lester F. Ward, of the 
U. S. National Muséum, and Mr. James M. Pulver. Territorial 
Geologist ot .Arizona, are especiallv interestinj;^, as this material 
was extensively used by the inhahitaiits of .Arizona. The late 
Major J. W. Powell proposed tho name of .Ahinaruny lor ihe 
group containing the agatized wood from the original name. 

New localities are constantly reported by prospectors and 
cowboys, and it seems évident that the fossil trees are widely 
dîstrîbuted throughout northern New Mexico and Arizona. 

It would appear that this material was well known and 
highly valued among the Indîans long before any whites had 
seen it, as many objects of use and omament made from it — 
pestles, arrowheads, charms, etc. — are found from Zncaiecas on 
the south to Wyomîng on the north. The fir^t \\ hitc man who 
cvcr >>aw the locahtv is bclioxcd 10 ha\c hccn Col. [oliii W. 
Siedman, in 1S51, who Icarned ol il from .soiiie ol ihc Ziifiis. A 
year later Prof. Jules Marcou, with a partv of Uniied Siaics 
sur\eyur.s, examined the spot and niadc collections and reports. 
In the year foUowing Lieutenant VVhipple reached and named 
his Lîthodendron Creek, » whîch must have been some part of 
the Chalcedony Park, although Dr. Ward, does not think that 
it was the main aroyo which he describes* From thèse reports 
of Government ofïîcers it became gradually known, though it was 
too remote for access by the tourist and the vandal until 
the opening of the railroad in 1880. 

CHALCEDONY (») 

THE BORGI A CHALDKAN AGATK AXK 

An object of great scientihc intercst is the famous inscribed 

(i) Ste 3fin. Res. C S., (Rop. U. S. Geol, Surv.) for i9ot>, pp. 37-40, 
and 1901, pp. 39-4^. — G. F. KUN2. 

Sec .iKi> a full ck-M.Tiplioii iti, 

(liins /^rrt n»us S/iini\ fif Xorlh A iiii ri, ii , Nl■\^-^'^Mk iNi»o-i892. 
{î) Report D^pt. Mining Statistus, Washington I). C, igoi. 

G. F. KuNZ» BiUMi» ^ the Americatt Muteum ^Naturel Histmy 
New- York, Aprit 1906. 
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Bor^ia Chaldean ac^ate axe. This axe was obtaincd by the 
Cardinal Bor^ia w hilc at the head of the Propaganda at I^ome. 
The Contcssa Kttorc Bort^ia offercd it to the British Muséum 
somc ton or tucivc \ears a^o, but at so c\tra\ a^j^aiu a \alue 
(about ;6 3,000 or ^4,000 sterling) thaï it was returned to hcr. 
It was subsequently acquircd» for some 15,000 lire, by the late 
Comte Michel Tysckiewicz, and is now in the Morgan collection 
of the American Muséum of Natural Histoiy, New York. 
The âge of the axe is variousiy attributed by jy, W. Hayes 
Ward, Prof. Iva Maurice Priceand Prof. J. Dyneley Prince and 
D'. Robert Law as between 3000 to 1600 B. C. and of Babylo- 
nian origin. 

The following extract îs from Maspero ; 

" Elle se trouvait dans Tancienne collection du Cardinal Borgia et appar- 
tenait, il y a quelques années, au Comte Ktiore Korgin. Hl!e a été publiée 
par Stt'vons (Flint t'liip>^, p. 115), et en f;u--iniilé par F. Lenonnant (Tre 
Monumcnti Culdci cd .\>Niri dt:lle Collczioni Koinane, 1^79. pp. 4-91 et pl. 
VI, 1) ; et Canraillwc (Age de la Pierre en Asie), dans le troisième Con^iis 
provincial des Orientalistes, tenu k Lyon (tom. I, pp. S^*'i3*)» ^ reproduit 
ce que Lenormant en avait dit. ■* 

Obsidian (') 

I hc j^reat obsidian locality in Mexico, at Pachuca, in the 
State of Hidalgo, was visited and cxainined in 1900 by Prof. 
W. H, Holmes of the U. S. iNationa! Muscum, lo^^^^ether with 
Prof. G. K. Gilbert and Mr. VV\ VV. Blakc. A full account of 
their visît was published in the American Antropologist, vol. II, 
N\ 3. 

The only prevîous examtnation of thîs remarkable locality 
was that made by Prof. E. B. Tylor, of Oxford University, 
about 1856, and described in his work called Anabuac, or the 
Mexicans, Ancient and Modem. The spot is onc of great 
archa?ological interest, as being the principal source of the 
obsidian that is foiind so widelv distributed all throui^h Mexico 
and our own southwesi, in the lonn of carved ornaments» 
mosaics, in laid work, Haked implements, etc. 



(i) Anuritiin Anthropolm^i f , juIy-Sept., 1900, pp. 405-416. 
Ci. F. KtNZ, Rep. Dt'pt., Mining Statisticjs y 1900, pp. 47-49. 
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OBSIDIAN, NKW LOCALITY IN MEXICO. 

A new local iiy ot obsiUian lias been recently madc knovvn 
in Mexico, some 60 miles from the celebrated one at Pachuca. 
Ac the latter, as described in 1900 by Prof. W. H. Holmes, no 
outcrops of the obsidian could be seen, because ail the excava- 
tions were so fîlled up and covered wîth fragments and débris. 
At the new locality, however, it is quite différent ; there are no 
indications of ancient workin^;, and the outcrops are quitc acces- 
sible. As described in letters to the writer by Mr. J. M. 
Hamilton, of Tcquisquîapan, the obsidian appears in parellel 
" veins (dikes?) from 6 inclies to 2 feet wide. The colors arc 
binck. opalescent, ^reen, aiul dark «;reen with bands ; when 
polishcd, it makes attractive unianicnis, and should be capable 
of use in art work. The maicrial is abuiiJant at the localily, 
which is more accessible than ihc one al l'achuca ; il is in the 
State of Queretaro, near the border of Hidalgo, on a range of 
low hills east of the San Juan river, between the crossing of that 
stream by the Mexican Central Raiiroad, at San Juan del Rio, 
and the National Raiiroad of Mexico, a few miles below. 
Suggesting that this locality may have furnished many of the 
objects used in ancient Mexico, the petrological character of the 
materiais has yet been studied for comparison. 

OBSIDIAN OBJKCTS 

Amonfï recciu Jiscovcrics in Mexico niay be noicU ihat of 
a very large and elaborately chipped obsidian knife, 32 inches 
in len^th. This was found in 1901, with a number of other 
objects, in the excavations at the Escalerillas, in Mexico city, 
close to the cathedral, which is believed to occupy the site of the 
great Aztec temple. Dr. H. M. Saville, of the American 
Muséum of Natural history , who had the opportunity of observ- 
ing the spécimen at this time, believes that it was probably 
presented as a votive offering at the dedication of the temple. 

AMBER, ,ST-IX>M!NGO (') 

An interesting discovcry of amber has been made within a 

(1) Mtn. Res, S., 1903, p. 58 ; 1905, p. 33 (reprints). 
G. F. Ki7NZ| Gemt and Preeieus Stome*, p. 304. 
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few y«ars in the Island of Santo Domingo ; it bas been des- 
crib^ in détail in the author's report on Production of Precious 
Stones for 1903 and 1905. It appears to exist in considérable 
amount, and often in pièces of ^ood size, .suitahie for niakin^ 
carved objects of mitch bcautv. It possesses a niuircsccncc 
simiiar to that secn in sonie ot the amber from Latania, Sicilv. 

A tradition exi^is in the island that the natives used to hurn 
a substance ol ilii^ Ivind in iheir religious rites, probal)ly ihis 
very ambcr, and it is said that they do so still, burning ail they 
can find. A sîmilar fltiorescent amber occurs in the interior of 
Mexico, associated with a simiiar tradition ; and it is known 
that amber was thus used by the Aztecs in some of their temple 
rites, and that it was also employed probably for incense, in the 
early Catholic churches in Mexico, bv the Spaniards. The 
coïncidence in the two cases is highly interesting. 

A .M B I-; R , A \ 1 1 : N 1 j 1 , w 1 : i. iv y 

In the remarkable collection of amber and of articles made 
therefrom, gathered by Mr. William A. Buffum. and recently 
prcsented b\- him to the Muséum of l'inc Arts in Boston, are 
some extrernelv line specinicii.s i)l ancicni amber ie\\elr\ . Mr. 
Buffum was for a time l'. S. consul at Trie'-ie. anJ becamc 
intereslcd in au>l>er while aidin^ in .some exca\alionh at Paies- 

trina, near Rome. Here he obtained some very choice examples 
of ancient amber work, which became the nucleus of his subsé- 
quent collection. Thèse were espectally some neaklaces of 
Greco-Etruscan type, referred to the Ûfih centur>' B. C. The 
amber of which they are made has been usually regarded as of 
Baltic origin, but .Mr. Buffum himself thinks it to be .Sicilian, 
and veriiied this in part by repolishing many old stringsof beads, 
bringing out the richest colors of amber ever seen. 

CATLINITE (') 

An interestin^- exhihit of tliis celehrated malerial was made 
at the I*an- A meriean l'.xposition, where a mantelpiece composed 
of the historié, and doubtless prehistoric pipestone was placed in 

(1) G. F. Kt'NZ, Precious Siones aud Afin frai Resources ^ tkt ('. S,^ 
1902, p. SI. 
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the Minnesota State buildings and was much admircd. It was 
made for the Chicago World's Fair in 1S93 and was exhibitcd 
there ; subseqnently it became the property of ihc Wonian's 
Historical Society of Pipcstone, Minn., bv whom it \\as lent for 
ihi.s occasiini. It is to be piaced permanently in the room occu- 
pied by that soL-iety in the new coiirt-house at Pipestonc. It is 
Uoubilul w liLLlicr another *>uch pièce of work in iliib inaici lal can 
everbeobtained, as the land on which the quarry stands has been 
very properly set apart by the Government as a small réservation, 
to secure to the Indians of ali tribes and for ail time the access 
to and control of this venerated spot, and they guard it so 
jealousiy that large pièces for any work of this kind could not be 
had« The Indians corne from atl parts of the country to make 
pipes ofpeace from this sacred stone. The mantle was made and 
carved by a half-breed Indian who Hvcs close by the quarry and 
manufactures articles for hartcr and sale. It was carved with 
appropriatc .illusions to Hiawatha and inlaid with other orna- 
mental stones of the région. 



Deux contes des Indiens Chontales 



l'AK M. LE Comte de Chakencey 



M. de Charencev donne communication de Jeux contes 
recueillis par le savani américanistc M. F.-K. Bcimar, chez les 
Indiens Chontales de l'Etat d'Oaxaca. L*un est intitulé •> Qua- 
torze forces »» et l'autre Jean Condren ••. Sans doute ils ne 
sauraient prétendre à un origine purement indigène. L'influence 
européenne semble» chez eux, bien marquée. Quelques détails 
accusent un vague ressouvenir des vieilles traditions de l'Amé- 
rique précolombienne. Tels qu'ils sont, nous ne les croyons 
pas indignes d'appeler l'attention du foikloriste. N'est-ce pas, 
au point de vue ethnoc^raphique, un phénomène curieux que 
de constater avec quelle facilité, ces récits léf^fendaires voyagent 
au loin tout en se modilîant suivant Tesprit des populations qui 
les adoptent ? 

La nation Chontale occupe aujourd'hui utic partie de l'Ftat 
U'Oaxaca et notarninent les clistricts de N'autepec et Tehuantcpcc. 
M. Francesco Belinar nous a donné une grammaire, un voca- 
bulaire accompagnés de quelques textes indigènes de l'idiome 
parlé par <xs Indiens. A la fin de l'ouvrage se trouvent deux 
contes (texte Chontal et traduction castillane). Sans doute ils 
n'offrent pas un caractère très particulier. Nous croyons bon 
néanmoins de les reproduire ici parcequ'ils nous donnent une 
idée des modifications que subisse lu dans la bouche des 
narrateurs indiens certaines données d'origine sans doute 
Européenne. 
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DEUX CONTRS DES INDIENS CHONTALES 

QUATORZE FORCES 

ou LE FILLEUL DU FRÈRE 



Tel est le liirc du premier des récits dont M. Bciniar nous 
donne connaissance. 

1 — Un homme eut Tidée de devenir parrain avec un Frère 
et s'en alla lui parler à ce sujet. 

2 — Sitôt que te Frère eût accepté, il lut dit: dès que 
Tenfant naîtra je suis à ta disposition. 

3 — L'enfant à peine né, il s'en alla lui en donner a\ is et 
son Frère lui dit : il va taltotr procéder au baptême» va chercher 
l'enfant. 

4 — L'homme alla donc chercher son enfant et le Frère se 
demanda quel nom on donnerait à son filleul. 

5 — Aucun des noms proposés ne lui ayant plu, il dit: 
mieux vaut rapc>eler Oualur/,e Forces. 

6 — Fi on se rendit à l'église pour le baptême et l'enfant 
y reçut ce nom de Quatorze Forces. 

7 — Et Tenfant devenait très-beau. Au bout de Tannée il 
savait déjà marcher et bien parler. 

8 — A l'âgée de trois ans il fut admis dans Féglise comme 
acolyte et commença à apprendre son catéchisme et ses prières. 

9 ~ Ayant appris le tout en un instant, il ne tarda pas à 
se signaler par sa turbulence et à jouer avec ses camarades. 

fo A peine ceux-ci s'étaient-ils permis de le touclicr qu'il 
leur distribuait des coups de poing et de bâton, si violents, qu'il 
les laissait à moitié morts. 

[ I — Les camarades tàctiaient bien de lui rendre la pareille, 
mais ils n'avaient pas assez de force. 

ti — Plus il grandissait et plus le filleul du Frère devenait 
robuste. Arrivé à l'âge de huit ans il ne trouvait personne en 
état de lutter contre lui* 

13 — Et son pauvre père et sa pauvre mère s*étaient bien 
ennuyés de tous les désagréments que leur attirait la violence de 
leur fils. Bien des fois, en effet, le père avait comparu devant la 
justice, il avait été mis en prison et puni à cause de la conduite 
du jeune homme. 
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14 — Le père et la mère se résolurent donc à l'envoyer chesc 
son parrain. Et celui-ci reçut bien volontiers son filleul. 

15— Quatorze Forces resta donc chez son parrain, deux 
années entières. Et il était arrivé ainsi à l'âge de dix ans. 
Mais on ne cessait d'adresser des réclamations au Frère à cause 
des frasques du jeune homme. 

16 — A peine fut-il entré dans sa onzième année que 
les compagnons de ce dernier vinrent le provoquer et l'inviter à 
se battre contre eux. 

17 — Ils s'étaient réunis trois plus grands que lui, mais il 
ne tarda pas à les mettre en pièces. 

18 — Aussitôt le Frère fut demandé à la maison du Roi par 
la raison que son filleul venait de se rendre coupable de trois 
meurtres. 

19 — Et le Frère dit : qu'on aille le prendre, je ne nie pas 

que ce soit un grand criminel. »• 

20 — Et le Roi envoya vingt cinq soldats armés pour 
se saisir de Quatorze Forces, mais ils ne purent en venir à bout 
et c'est lui, au contraire, qui les assomma après leur avoir enlevé 
leurs armes. 

21 — Kt le Roi dit: • Restons-en là, car nous ne parvien- 
drons jamais a nous en rendre maîtres. " Et il en lut ainsi. 

22 — -Quatorze Forces resta deux ans encore avec son 
parrain jusqu'à ce qu'il eût terminé sa douzième année. 

23 — Un des compagnons du Frère étant venu sur les 
entrefaites le visiter, la conversation tomba sur son filleul. 
Le compagnon dit à son parrain : » Ne serait-il pas bon de causer 
une telle peur à ton filleul qu'il en meure, car réellement il en a 
trop h.\t. •* 

24 — Le parrain répondit : '«je ne demanderais pas mieux, 

mais il n'y a pas moyen. Dites-moi donc un peu comment 

faire ponr offraver un être aussi robuste et aussi intellij^ent ? " 

25 Kt l'autre bVere dit : " Laisse-moi agir, j'ai mon idée. 
Envoie-le au milieu de la nuit et dis-lui de sonner les douze 
coups de minuit, moi je me tiendrai assis au-dessus de la cloche 
avec un accoutrement noir qui nie rendra liorrible à voir. " 

26 — Et le parrain accepta la proposition. Il dit à son 
filleul. " Va, Quatorze Forces, et sonne à la cloche les douze 
coups de m inuit. » 



3IO DKUX CONTES DES INDIENS CHONTALES 

27 — L'autre répondit* "Oui M. mon parrain, j'y vais de 
suite. Ouatorxe i'^orces se rendit donc au clocher et sitôt arrivé 
se mit à sonner la cloche. 

28 — Kt le x'isitoiir c|iii s'ctjiit cache ciimniLMi*,'a :i pousser de 
grands cris, lù il rccommenv-'it a chaque coup de cloche. 

29 — Ouaiorze Forces lui dit : Est-ce que tu crois 
m'effrayer? je me moque de toi et saurai bien te faire taire". 

30^ En même temps il lui décochette un coup tel que le 
visiteur tomba et se fracassa sur le sol. 

31 — Quatorze Forces recommença à sonner et quand il 
eut fini il retourna chez lui. 11 dit à son parrain ; Sitôt que 
j'ai eu donné mon premier coup de cloche j*ai aperçu une espèce 
de revenant assis au<dessus de la cloche et qui jetait des cris 
lug^ubres, je lui dis: "qui cs-tu donc, sorte d'épouvantail ? Je 
n'ai pas peur de toi. Alors je lui donnai un coup qui le fit 
toml>er à terre où il se brisa en morceaux. 

.^2 — Le parrain fut très atflii,^* d'avoir été cause de la mort 
de son compaj^non et de ji^raiid malin il alla prendre son corps. 
I£t le parrain dit dans son cœur " Ce tilleul mérite d'être con- 
damné, voilà plusieurs personnes qu'il met à mort et il a tué 
même un Frère, je vais donc l'envoyer en enfer voir s*il pourra 
lutter contre les diables* <• 

33 — Le jour suivant, le parrain écrivit un mot pour le 
Prince des Démons et dit à son tilleul : va me faire une com- 
mission dans l'autre monde, en enfer. 

34 — Et Quatorze Forces, répondit : " Comment donc, 
parrain, je vais de suite où vous m'envoye/r. " 

.15 — jj|:uilleret avec la lettre. Va arrivé 

en enfer il la fu remettre au Prince des Démons. Celui-ci prit 
connaissance de l'acte de justice qu'on demandait de lui. 

36 — lit le Diable dit à ses disciples ; • Iwiiants, emparez- 
vous de cette personne, qu'elle sotC mise en prison pour l'éternité, 
avec trois paires de chaînes aux pieds* 

37 — £t les diables essayèrent de saisir le coupable pour 
l'emprisonner. Et Quatorze Forces dit : Est-ce donc moi 
qu'on veut mettre au cachot? et si mon parrain m'a dit de venir 
porter cette lettre, il ne m'a pas du tout prescrit de me laisser 
mettre au cacliot par vous* •> 

38 — Et il commença à se battre avec les diables, leur 
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donnant force coups de poings sur le nez. Ceux-ci tombaient 
et se relevaient aussi rapides que l'éclair. Ils avaient l'air de 
vrais lézards, mais jamais ils ne purent se rendre maiires de 
leur adversaire pour l'emprisonner. 

39 — Alors Quatorze Forces dit au Prince des Diables : 
•«allons vite donne réponse à la lettre que je t'ai apportée, sans 
cela tu auras affaire à moi. 

40 — Le Roi des diables se laissa tomber de peur et aussitôt 
le monde se mit à trembler. 

41 — Et le Diable répondit en ces termes, à la lettre qu'il 
avait reçue " On ne peut venir à bout de ce jeune homme 
d'aucune façon, ni en enfer ni sur terre, jusqu'à cc que le Père 
Eternel en décide autrement. 

42 — "Mieux vaut l'établir, lui monter son ménage et 
surtout que personne désormais ne lui cherche affaire. " 

4;; — Quatorze Korces s'en alla tout joyeux avec sa réponse. 
11 la porta aussitôt chez son parrain et il lui raconta tout ce qui 
s'était passé. 

44 — Il lui dit: "Parrain, sitôt la lettre remise, ils ont 
voulu me jeter en prison, j*ai eu à lutter contre les Diables qui 
s'attaquaient à moi, j'en ai blessé plusieurs, je les ai étrillés 
comme il &ut et je les ai traînés comme des lézards. • 

45 — Le Frère exécuta tout ce qu'indiquait la réponse, il 
établit Quatorze Forces et lui monta un ménage. 

46 — Quatorze Forces mourut ensuite d'une mort paisible 
et une foule considérable assista à ses derniers moments. 



JUAN CLAPl 
ou Jean Cendre 



1 — Une femme avait un fils appelé Jean, il était très mou, 
ne sortait jamais d'auprès de la cheminée et on le voyait toujours 
couvert de cendre. 

2 — C'est pourquoi on l'appelait Jean Cendre. Il ne faisait 
jamais rien de ce qu'on lui disait. Il ne quittait jamais la 
cendre sur laquelle il était assis. 
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.1 — C'est là qu'il man^jeait, là qu'il dormait, il ne sortait 
qu'un imnm-ni pour vaquer à ses nécessités naturelles et retour- 
nait à sa place d'habitude, la tête et le corps tout couvert de 
cendre. 

4 — On avait beau le gronder et le battre il ne cjuittait pas 
le foyer- Sa mère se fatigua de le battre et de lui donner des 
conseils et finit par le laisser tranquille. 

5 — Il finit cependant par devenir un grand garçon de dix- 
huit ans, mais sans songer en rien à changer ses habitudes. 

6 — Un jour Jean Cendre entend dire qu*une jeune fille 
était demandée en mariage à ses parents par divers partis» mais 
les parents ne voulaient pas laisser leur fille se marier. En 
effet, disaient-ils, c*est notre unique enfant et si son mari nous 
l'enlève qui s'occupera dorénavant de nous? Nous resterons 
seuls. Mieux vaut ne répondre à aucune proposition et laisser 
les choses dans l'état. 

7 — Jean Cendre ayant donc appris que les parents ne 
voulaient donner leur fille en mariage à qui que ce tut parccqu'il 
ne leur resterait plus personne pour leur venir en aide, chercha 
comment il pourrait obtenir la main de la Demoiselle. 

8 — Il \ avait dans la cour de la maison de la jeune 
personne un arbre de mesquite. Jean Cendre s*avisa de monter 
jusquW haut de Parbre et commença à crier comme un hibou. 
Ayant répété ces cris trois fois il s'écria : «< Ta fille mourra 
si elle n'épouse pas Jean Cendre. «' Trois fois de suite il répéta 
les mêmes paroles. 

9 — Sitôt que le père et la mère l'eurent entendu, Jean 
Cendre descendit en cachette de l'arbre et s'en retourna chez lui- 

lo — Le père et la mère se sentirent tout atiliges à l'idée que 
leur fille mourrait, si elle ne se mariait pas avec Jean Cendre. 
De j^rand matin la mère dit à son mari : \'a t'en donc à la 
maison de Jean Cendre car si noire liile ne l'épouse pas 
elle mourra certainement. En effet, l'animal qui a crié cette 
nuit ne ment point et tout ce qu'il dit est vrai. Il ne savait pas, 
en effet, que c'était ce Jean Cendre qui avait crié. 

II — Le père et la mère s'informèrent donc où était Thabi- 
tatiof» de Jean Cendre, à peine arrivés on le rencontra assis sur 
le foyer, le corps et la tête pleins de cendre. Aussitôt le père 
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lui atlrcss.i la parole disant : -c'est sans doute loi qui es Jean 
Cendre ? 

L*autre répondit de suite » Oui Monsieur^ votre serviteur^ 
que me voulez^vous? 

12 — Le père reprit: <>Je viens vous voir, excusez ma 
démarche, je voudrais que vous épousiez ma fille ; sans cela elle 
mourra pour sûr, c*est ce que m*a annoncé hier au soir un 
hibou. Je viens donc vous dire clairement ce qui en est et vous 
chercher. 

i,^ — Jean répondit, tout en faisant l'ignorant : Ah Mon- 
sieur, je suis bien pauvre et n'ai pas de quoi entretenir votre 
fille. • 

14 — Le père repondit : " \e t'inquiète pas de cela, j ai Je 
tjuoi .subvenir à v\)tre entretien a iou.s les deux, l ieuporiant c'est 
que ma fille ne meure pas. " 

15 — Jean Cendre se rendit donc à la maison de ses beaux 
parents et il épousa de suite la jeune personne. On eut soin de 
lut laire prendre un bain et de l'habiller convenablement. Au 
bout de trois jours le nouveau marié s'en retourna chez lui sans 
prendre con^^é de sa femme. Celle*ci alla donc le recliercher. 

16 — Elle le trouva enfin de nouveau assis sur le foyer le 
corps tout couvert de cendre. Elle Temmena et l'obligea de 
nouveau à prendre un bain. 

17 — II resta Ljuekjue temps dans la maison de ses beaux 
parents, Knfin on le laissa retourner chez lui sans >e mettre en 
peine de le suivre. Sitôt arrive a son ancienne demeure, Jean 
Cendre vit arriver un grand nombre de voyageurs juste en face 
de chez lui. 

18 — Jean Cendre épia l'instant où ils allèrent mettre leurs 
bêles dans la prairie. Sitôt la nuit arrivée, il appela toutes les 
bêtes qui étaient dans cette prairie. Elles consistaient en quatre- 
vingts mulets. Il les dirigea vers l'extrémité d'une colline où 
il les cacha. 

19 — Sitôt le matin arrivé, les muletiers revinrent chercher 
leurs bêtes, mais sans parvenir à en trouver trace. Ils curent 
beau continuer leurs investigations, ce fut toujours sans résultat. 

20 Au bout de trois jours, Jean Cendre dit à un de ses 
voisins : » allez prévenir les muletiers qu'ils se rendent chez 
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moi. Sans doute je pourrai deviner où sont les animaux 
perdus. " 

21 — Au bout de trois jours, les muletiers, très tristes de la 
disparition de leurs antmaux, virent arriver un messager qui 
leur dit : » allez donc voir Jean Cendre, cet homme pouira vous 
dire où sont vos mulets. •< Les muletiers se rendirent donc à ta 
maison de Jean Cendre et furent tout surpris de le voir ainsi 
couvert de cendre. Ils se dirent entre eux : » quel est donc ce 
devin ? •' Ils commencèrent à lui demander, s'il pourrait leur dire 
où. étaient les animaux égarés. Jean Cendre leur répondk: 
Revenez demain matin, je ferai cette nuit mon métier de 
devin. >* 

22 — De L,^rand matin, le jour suivani, les muletiers retour- 
nèrent voir Jean Cendre qui leur dit : Je sais où sont vos 
animaux perdus, mais avant de les reprendre il laui que l'on 
me paie trois cents livres à l'instant même. Les muletiers 
répondirent : " Et bien soit, Tim portant c*est que nous retrou» 
vîons nos bêtes 

23 — L'autre leur répondit : Versez-moi d*abord la somme 
demandée, je ne vous dirai rien que je ne Taie reçue. •< 

24 muletiers payèrent donc la somme en question à 
Jean Cendre, qui leur répondit : prenez donc le chemin de ce 
coteau, marchez jusqu'à atteindre la cime de la colline, ensuite 
vous descendre/ un peu, vous arriverez à une plaine où sont vos 
animaux. On peut ajouter fv>i à tout ce que je dis, car tout ce 
que je dis est rii^ourcuseinent vrai. " 

25 — X cMei i.lone les iiuiletiers en roule. Apres être arrivés 
jusqu'au commet do la colline, ils atteignent la plaine ou se 
trouvaient toutes les bêtes, aussi regardèrent-ils Jean Cendre 
comme un grand Devin et furent très heureux de retrouver leurs 
animaux sans se douter que c'était lui-même qui les avait cachés. 

26— Jean Cendre continua son métier de Devin avec 
succès. Knfin le Roi ayant entendu parler de lui, le fit appeler, 
car il désirait beaucoup rencontrer un homme véritablement 
capable de deviner. 

27 Jean Cendre se rend doue a l'(»rdre du Koi. L'ne fe^is 
arri\c en sa prt sciKe, il le salua et lui dit : Comment va votre 
Sacrée Majesté f Avec la faveur de Uieu puisse-t-elle bien 
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se porter ! Sacrée Majesté je suis venu pour me conformer 
à votre intention. " 

28 — "C'est vous reprit le Roi qui \ous appelez Jean 
Cendre ? L'autre a dit : •< Oui, Sire, pour vous servir. lit le 
Roi commença à l interrojjer en lui disant : " Tu es devin ? " — 
" Oui, Sire, quelque peu. " Le Prince ajouta : Kt bien voici 
un point où j'ai besoin de recourir à tes lumières. ** 

29 — Je voudrais que tu me dises où est le précieux collier 
qu'a perdu ma fille? Cest bien. Sire, mais je ne peux pas 
répondre de suite, il me fisiut un peu de temps, d*ici trois 
ou quatre jours je serai renseij^né pour sûr, 

.10 — Le Roi dit : »* c*cst bon >• - On enferma donc Jean 
Cendre seul dans une chambre où il était comme prisonnier. 
Seuls y entraient des serviteurs dont trois éiaieni nègres Le 
premier jour, un Je ces nès^fcs vint lui porter à déjcûncr. Sitôt 
tiu'il parut, Jean reprit : ' liien en \ oiIa un ". Le noir une fois 
Je retour, ses conipai,nu)tis lui demanJereail ce tju'a\ait ilif fcan 
CenJre. "Sitôt c]ue je fus entré, réponJit-il, il m'a dit bien en 
voila un Le jour d'après, ce tut le tour d'un autre nèi,'re à 
porter à manger à Jean. A peine ce domestique fut-il entre, 
que Jean s'écria : » Bien en voilà deux n. Le troisième jour ce 
fut le tour du dernier nègre et quand ses compagnons lui 
demandèrent ce qu'avait dit Jean, il répondit : » Ce qu'il a dit, 
le voilà : Dieu soit béni, en voilà trois ». 

31 -^Ët les nègres se sentirent fort effrayés, car c'étaient 
eux qui avaient dérobé le collier et ils se dirent l'un à l'autre : 
que faire maintenant que nous voici découverts ? Le mieux, 
puisqu'il est encore temps, c'est d'aller voir le Devin pour nous 
enquérir comment éviter la potence. Us allèrent donc trouver 
Jean et lui confessèrent leur larcin. 

32 - Jean leur répondit ; Si cli acun de vous me paie cent 
livres, je clierclierai un moven tle \ous sauxer". Les nètfres 
allèrent aussitôt chercher cette i.i)nime. lit aussitôt Jean leur 
dit : N'y a-t-il pas ici quelque animal auquel on tienne beaucoup? 
Les nègres reprirent : il y a ici un canard auquel ta Princesse 
est très attachée. Eh bien, dit Jean, allez le chercher, ouvrez-lut 
le bec et introduisez-y le collier de manière à ce qu'il le porte. 

34 — Allez donc, dépêchez-vous car voici le moment du 
lever du Roi et il va me demander de deviner. — S'il ordonne 
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d'alk r chercher le canard, qu'on le fasse sans crainte, comme cela 
vout» sera prescrit. 

35 ■ Il éiaii alor.s à peu près neuf heures du malin. Le 
roi lui dit : » Jean, as-tu deviné, retournes-tu, oui ou non, le 
collier"? — '«Je Pai retrouvé, Sacrée Majesté» — '*Quî donc 
l'avait volé"? — »Sire, ce n'est personne, le canard Ta avalé 
quand ta fille est allée se baigner dans Tétang. Elle ne s'est 
aperçue de rien et actuellement le collier se trouve dans Testomac 
du canard. • 

36 — Le Roi ne voulait pas qu'on tuât cet oiseau auquel il 
était très attache. Mais Jean Cendre maintint son dire et 
exigea qu'on le tuât pour prouver qu'il avait bien devine. 

37 — Le Roi fît donc tuer l'oiseau On lui ouvrit le ventre, 
on examina ses entrailles et on y rencontra le collier. Mais le 
roi peu content de la mort de cet animal, proposa autre chose à 
deviner à Jean. 

38 — Avant de le payer de ses services il fit remplir une 
cuvette d'excréments que Ton fit recouvrir, puis il prescrivît à 
Jean de lui dire ce que contenait l'ustensile en question. 

39 — Et ce dernier lut répondit : Ah Sire, quand j'ai sorti de 

chez moi quel Devin tu seras — tu .seras un Devin de 

Aussitôt on découvrit la cuvette — Et le roi crut fermement que 
Jean était un Devin — il lui fit verser à l'instant dix mille livres 
- Ht ce dernier retourna à son village où il vécut très heureux 
en compagnie de sa le m nie. 

Inutile de faire resstvriir le peu d'ori^^inalité des données 
dans ces deux récits. Les amateurs de Folklore auront deja 
remarque qu'elles se retrouvent à peu près unîtes les mêmes 
dans divers récits Européens. Un seul détail pourrait trahir sa 
provenance indigène, c'est celle du message adressé au Prince de 
l'enfer. L'historien Tézozomac nous représente déjà Montezuma 
effrayé de l'arrivée des Espagnols envoyant des Messagers au 
Prince du pays des morts, chez lequel il songeait à se retirer avec 
sa cour. 
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NOTES ON THE 

PONKA GRAMMAR 

PAR Franz Boas 



l lie toilovvin^ notes on the gramniar ot tlic Poiika language 
are the resuit of the woric of a seminar class conducted by me at 
Columbia Universîty. Miss Martha W. Beckwîth, Mr. Albert 
B. Lewis» and Mr. R. A. Lowte participated in this work. 
The subjects treated relate particularly to the article, the pronoun, 
and the composition of the verb. The material from which 
thèse g^iammatical notes wcrc derived arc the l'onka texts by 
James Owen Dorsey, published in the Sixth Volume of the 
Contributions to Nortii American Et/moiogy. In explanatory 
notes of the tcxLs a few hinLs as lo the ^rammarofthc lansi^vias^e 
are i:fiveii, anJ thèse have been utiti/ed. Tlie paj^j^e and line 
relereiiccs in the tolUnvinj;^ notes refer to this voluiTie. Owinjj 
to the liniited laeiliiies of the printing otlîce ç has been used for 
the sonant M, iialics for the nicdia of p, t, k, s. 

In the possession of the Bureau of Ethnology there is 
a manuscript grammar of the Ponka language by the late Mr. 
Dorsey, written, however, before he had mastered the language 
as thorou^hly as he had at the time of the publication of his 
texts. The texts themselves give évidence that some of his 
views regarding the structure of the language changed during 
the process of printing the volume. 

I have had the privilège of consulting the manuscript by 
Mr. Dorsey, but no material changes were made in the notes 
oontained in this paper, which were compiled independently 
from Mr. Dorsey s manuscript. 

Ilic relation of the Ponka to the Dakota is interestini^ in 
many ua\>. The funJametit.il traits of :;rainmaiical structure 
of the Iw»,) languagcs are the same ; and there i> abundant 
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évidence of regular changes of sounds, which were discussed 
by Mr. Dorsey in his paper on the Pkono&!gy of Sùman 
ùmguagesy published in 1883 (')• We iînd in both the same 
extensive use of the article which is placed after the noun, a 
strong tcndency to phonetic changes in the end of the word 
whcricver thcre is a close svntactic connection between iwo 
words of a sentence ; the saine ision of intransiti\ c and 
transitive pronouns ; the pronouns appcar prefixed antl infixed ; 
thev are practicallv confini.'d to the first and second pcrson 
singular, and the inclusive duai ; himilar types of contraction 
in the pronouns of the transitive verb occur ; in the composition 
of the verb, the same groups of prepositional and adverbial 
préfixes occur ; also similar classes of irregular verbs may be 
recognized in both dtalects ; and we fînd even that the same 
verbs appear as irregular verbs in both diaiects. The particles 
of both diaiects show- the same tendency to the development 
of separate fo mis for the use of m en and of women. 

Notwithstanding^ thèse far-reachinj^ similarities, there are 
a number of fundamental différences. The !'onka is in every 
respect richer in {^'^rainmatical forins tlian the Hakota. which is 
in ils présent siate an cxccedinj^ly simple Ianf.,mai^e. The great 
weaith of forms of the article is phénoménal, vvhile in the 
Dakota only présent and pasl are distinguished. The Ponka 
makes a clear distinction between animateand inanimateobjects, 
and each of thèse classes is again differentiated accord ing to 
form. For example, in the inanimate gender, straight and 
horizontal, straight and upright, rounded, and a collection of 
objects, are distinguished. W^hile in Dakota there is no diflfer- 
entiation of the subject and object of the sentence, the animate 
forms in Ponka have a separate case for the svntactic object ; in 
the animate suhject, motion, rcst, and plurality are distin- 
guishcd. In the ohject the same différences occur ; but in ihe 
animate object at rest a distinction is niade l>etwcen standing 
and sitiiri^^-^ positions. A fevv of the forms u.sed with animate 
nouas are not iruc articles, but are verbs which have thcir 
parallets in Dakota verbal forms expressing position and form 



(1) See Annual Report the Smitkamûm InstUuiiim far tHtij. 
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of the object to which they refer, as standing, lying, sitting, 
etc. 

The phonetic changes expressing cioseness of syntactic 
connection are only partly analogous in the two languages. In 
both, eltsion of terminal vowel and modification of terminal 
vowel occur, as well as modification of terminal consonants. It 
seems, however, that Dakota alone has an extended use of 
modification of initial consonants after modified vowels. 

'Phe number of irregular verbs is aiso nuicli ^^^rcatcr in 
l'> ika than in Dakota. VVhile in the latter dialcct, the princi- 
pal ciass of irrejîiilar verbs are those bej^^innin»; witli y, \ve have 
in Ponka verbs bcjjjinnin^ in g. b, d, i, and u ; ail dcviaiinj^j 
from the rcgular usage. Among thèse, the verbs beginning 
in ç correspond to the verbs in y of Dakota. The use of the 
indirect pronouns is aIso more irregular in Ponlca than in 
Dalcota. 

Detailed information on the various points of grammar 
investigated are given in the fotlowing pages. 



ARTICLES 

I. — INANIMATK ARTICLKS (ke, iC, Ça" , gc) 

I. — ke is used regularly of horizontal objecis* 

l'^xamples : 

tande kc, ihc ground (24,4) uhc kc, ihc palli (506, <») 

tnaiixe k«, ihe «ky (2<»,4) /{ ke, h line of lodgest (289,7) 

nî kc, ihc \valcr|i.c. ">trcam| (555,1) ma* ke, the arrow (50,0) 
u':i"Ih" ke, t)u' t-nullc i^(^o,i^} sî kc, lin- faoi f ^5, 0 

wahi kc, the botic (5^14, X) inâcuD kc, »hv Icaihcr (52, X) 

fioM ke, the neck (5<)4, 10) pahé ke, a long hill (28, 1 1 ) 

jlbc ke, the le«( (564,10) ntacinj^H ke, a line of dead persont» 

(10,7). 

The following animate nouns appear used with the inanimate 

article ke 

wés'a ke, the snake (27. 1) 

cil"i.i^^'^iini^^l kc, a chikl l\ in^do\vii (560.13). In this case, 
the child bcing dcaU, the article may rcfer to the Inidy of 
ilie cinid stretched out. 
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Peculiar is the expression 
a"ba ke, the day (6i t,6). 

a» — {a) te is used regularly with standing objects. 

Examples : 
A te, the lodge (555» "7) 
qçabé te, the tree (277,2) 
/ijebe te, the door (46,12) 

(à) te ts used to express pluraiity and collectivity of 
inanimate terms. According to Dorsey tt expresses 
in this sensc a sin<^lc rectilinear collection of hori/ontal 
objects. This idea, however, is not brought out clearly 
in the examples. 
Exampics : 

A'iindf !e, the plunis (^^n.^t u-, ihe InaJ^ <IJ_;.12) 

/e-.1njta le, animal liiubs (505,1) mâca" te, the teatlier» (20,19) 
sihf te, the fcet (570,9) fçfida te, that (pile) yondcr (33, t6) 

cïhe te, the enirails (279,4) wnci^ te, pileof fat (33,18) 

wî'umIv» »i . tfti liuihitijr (55Q,i3) uma"e te. provision» (10,11) 
vé/e te. the ton^^ue^ (ij ^,ij) 

(c) te dénotes absiract nouns. 
l'-xamples : 

tt'Ce le, the killin^ (ib.X) te te, the woid ^•><I7.I4) 

fwacka" te, strcnifth (bi 1,3) wjiçfta* te, work (t»^,.-) 

wajîB te, disposition (583,2) 

{d) te dénotes acts >• as past and as seen by the speaker 
(see note 246,6, p. 250). 

Examples : 

ii^w te. lie did the |ai-l| (554. t.i; hlit.i" le. lie i ried ont (<kk5, 14) 

i"jan te, lu- (;iv for «ne (5(11,1) âtai U-, Tu- i x^i'i ilt J 1 oou. i ) 

^i'ani te, he did to hhn (583.7) iit{îavaî te.lhey uent lorhim(24(},t)j 
waî» te. lie wore as h rohe (595, 17) 

3. — {a) ça" dénotes rounded objects. 

Examples : 

u>f ao ^a». tlie «tare (13.12) it\ va», tli« camp circle ( 1 6, 1 3) 

mi" va", the Min fi ^.u) /âlie <a" the (round) hill (15.3) 

iclâ ^a", ihe eye (171,7) lii'"lK- ^an, the t :tsin , ,.«7(|,il) 

nuv'kf S'a", Ihe head (c)i,0) iinja» ihe land (50H, 12) 

wa(|iBha ça», paper (773. i ) 
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(6) ça" dénotes part o( an object. 

Examples : 

baca" ça", thc hcnt part (598,8) 

sindchi ça" part ol thc rump bone (61 1,5) 

indé ça" , face part (624, 10) 

waii" hahâge ça" , thc part of a bufialo hide, towards the 
feet (469.7) 

4. — gc dénotes a collection of scattercd objects. 

Examples : 

/enande ^e, butïalo hearis (.^3,4) 
\vaci° ge, pièces of fat (572,2) 
/at*i"xe ge. (scattercd) scum (593,9) 
wahî ge, bones (278,16) 
mi^âha i^-e, raccoon skins (559,3) 
na"za ge, fentes (735./) 

II. — ANIMATK ARTICLKS (akâ, amâ, ta», çi", çiitke, çailka). 

Animate articles have distinct forms for syntactîc subject and 
object : 

A. — Subjective Animale Articles (akâ, amâ) 

I. — ak& dénotes the animale sinjjrular subject at rest (See note 
633» 3 ; p. 634. 

Hxaniples : 

Ictinike akd ikiçd-biamâ, Ictinike awoke, it is said (549,4) 
/açnitlge akâ «• tsi-tsi-tsi ! " â-biamâ, the chipmunk said 

tsi-tsi-tsi, " it is said (549,9) 
wai" akà . . . agi-biamâ, the robe [consîdered as possessed 

of voluntary action] had returned (549,6) 
â-biamâ U^rn! akâ, the cold said (9.6) 
/âhe-wâ^huni akâ ibaha" * — biamâ, the hill that devours 
knew him, it is said (32,6) 
VVitI) mimerais akâ is used in a piural sensé : 
çâbçi" akâ, the three (164,14) 
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2. — {a) amâ dénotes the anîmate singular subject in motion. 
Examples : 

mactcin^e-i" amâ çe amâma, the rabbit was going, it is 

said (9,1) 

Iclînike amâ açâ-bi, Ictinike, went, it is said (549,1) 

jnbc ainâ niâ/a açd, beaver went to the water (55.^,10) 

ki u iuhe am,^ wa'i'i, and the vvoman was following close 

hchinJ (6 1 3, i 5) 
amâ is aiso ubcU where the predicate does nol express motion, 

but when the subject is conceived as moving. 
içâdi amâ igi/>aha' — biamâ, it is said his &ther recognised 

him (610,18) 

â-biamâ mactciii"ge>t" amâ, rabbit said, it ts said (10,2) 
(à) amâ dénotes the animale plural subject, both at rest and 
in motion. 

Examples : 

wajifiga amâ gîa" açâ-biamâ, the birds wentflying, it is 



e-na^-biamâ niaci^ga amâ, the people said often, it is said 

(574-9) 

Paiîka ama a^çit, the Ponka have corne back (723.2) 
Umâha amâ uvt'i^jigçaî, the Omaha are sorrowful for their 

relation (772,4) 
nika^âlii ani;'i i;î(,-n-bajîi, the chiefs are sad (649,2). 

B. — Objective A nimale A riicies (ta" , çi" çiâke, çaâka). 

1, — ta" dénotes the animale, singular object standing. 
Ëxamples : 

n^ijin^a ta" é waj^ikâ-bi, the boy meant that hisown (556,2) 
cicte, héj^a çeia" , tîe ! this blizzard î (540,5) 
/c-dîxc ta" ... naji" , a .scabby buttalo was standiiii; ( 582,5) 
cyù céta" kida-ga, shoot at this prairie cliicken (1 17,19) 

2. — çi* dénotes the anîmate, singular object moving. 

Kxamples : 

dada" v'"/'^^" V'" •^'"'îi" ! ' H ^^''-^^^ ''i^*^^ the air (575.7) 

qi(,ii <^i" ccia"amd, the cagle was that tar, it is said (5^1,3) 



said (588,3) 
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edâda" v'" *-"io\va" t'éçe-na" ' — biamâ, whatsoever he 

usually killcM-l. it is said (586,6) 
wi/ande çi" açi" gii — ga, bring my $on-in<-taw here 

(5«9.3) 

niaci'ga çi" wasisige âha" ! he is active ! (9, 14) 
niact'ga çi> içâfabçé ha, I hate that person (13,9) 
Aâxe çi' edihi, the crow reached there (59918) 
çi" is sometimes used with generic or collective Cerms. 

wanita çi" , the quadrupeds (628,6) 
Panka çi* , the Ponka (748,9) 

3. — ma dénotes the animale, plura! object. This \or\u is re.i^^u- 

larly printed as a suflTix. The exaniples, hou evcr, not 
indicate that it dittere in character from the othcr articles 

Examples : 

wanita — ma wéba* -biamà, it is said, he called to the animais 

(57'. 5) 

/afig&>ma âçuta" waçizâ-bî a» , he took the large ones at 

once, it is said (578,4) 
wajinga-mà wéba" — biamâ, it is said they called the birds 

(580,1) 

wajin"ga-ma. .miwaji . . he put the birds in liis beit (586,4) 
nikaci^ga-nia watcigaxe ewéica" bça, I wïsh the people to 

dance (601,5) 

wagdqV.i" ma wi", one of the servants johj. | (t>i(),i) 
waqe ma licka" e/ai ke a" i,\'i"bah<i" bdji, \ve do not 

kiun\ the customs of the u hite peuple (629,2) 
nikaei"ga-ina «,é — niacka" nia"çi" — tT>a \va/a" bc ha, l liave 

scen thèse people walking about (756,1) 

4. — çiSké dénotes an animate singular object in sitting position. 
Ëxampies : 

jâbe çtSkédi bçé tâce. I must go to the beaver (552,2) 
cgiçe i/aiige çiflké waqpâniqtia** çiiiké amâ, and behold, 

his sister was very poor(i44, 18) 
wa*û i^mké enâ-qtct ucté amâ, only the women remained. it 

is said (1 1,5) 
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S. — çatlicà' dénotes the animate plural object, in sitting position* 

H xa m pics : 

uîça-biamâ iciitiikc akd nîaci°^a ^ankâ, il \> .saiJ, Iciniike 

tolU the pcrsons (64, 1 7) 
ijiùf^c i^nHk é wawagikd-- biamâ, meaning his sons« it is 

said {100,4) 

akîçaha mactiflge çaAita wi" wa'i^ga ha, give them one of 

the rabbits (1 19^6) 
é wa'ù çaîlkâ ûwakie ga"çai te« he desired to talk to the 

women (624,3) 
wâ^aj! cinuda" çankâ, he commanJed the dogs (1 1 1,8) 

Note - Thèse two forms çiilkc and v;ankâ are not irue articles, 
ahhou^h ihcy seem to perform thcir function. They are 
truc verhal forms, as is proved by the occurrence of the 

pronominal forms 
ist person sin^ular niiùki.' 

and ninkc 2nd person plural nanka 

H xa m pics : 

biçé lA minke, i who will go (1,^,4) 
pi tâ mitlke, I who will arrive there (496,2) 
Pkçi^ nikagâhi nankâce, ye who are Pawnee chiefs (685,3) 
It would seem that thèse fomis correspond to the Dakota verbs 
yafikâ, wailkâ. 

111. — Indkkinite Articlk (wi"). 

Kxamples : 

caa" \vi", a Dakota (367,8) 
niaci^j^a wi°, a person (207,1) 
wa*u wl*», a woman (166» 1) 

ta^wangça** /afl^qtt wi», a vcr> i ir^^re village (166,14) 
DEMONSTKATIVK PRONOUNS 

The most common Ucnu»asirau\ c pri»noun.'» arc ^e» 
and é. The first threc of thèse are ver>* often follow ed by the 
article and, in thîs case they are aiways printed in the texts as 
one word, ahhough there Is apparently no diAerence between 
the use of the article wîth the démonstrative and that with 
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nouns. l>emonsiratives aiso take enclitic adverbial tcrms in 
the samc uay as notins and in thèse cases al.so ihe démonstra- 
tive and the ad\ erli appear in print as oiie u ord. The démons- 
trative " e " does not .seem lo be tollowed hv tlie aruclc. As in 
Dakota ihcy form part of a fcw verbs. 

1 . — çe refers to what is near the speaker. 

Exatnpics : 

i^c egima", 1 do this (9,0) 

çe a^cta^bai te, this (is) as you see me (26,14) 

çéakâ val>vi° zani féwaçâ — biama, it is said, he kitled ail 

three of thèse (46, 1 6) 
çéamâ na"cipaî, thèse fear thee (23, 1 7) 
çéma djûba, thèse few ! (28,9) 

ha*^ çeqtci a^i/a"he ka'*bça. l désire to see mine this 

ver>' nij^ht {^(>■;,^) 
çéga" and, thus they say (35,2) 

2. — cé refers to what is near the person addressed. 

Examples : 

cé éj^ija" , you do ihat (2b, 14) 

cé liçai', vou told him that (20. ly) 

ce \\ivvi/a, lii.iL my ow n (.89,4) 

céakâ mactcin^^c-i aka pCxdc wagaji, that rabbit told us to 

eut it up (23, 10) 
céçiîike kida-ga, shoot at that ! (109,1) 
oéçu, there where you are (640,4) 
fnaja"Ge/a ça", the lanU yonder by you (487*7) 

3. — g^ reters lo the unsecn, aIso to what tollow s : il desii^nates 

probably originally what is near the person spoken of. 

Examples : 
gÂ /a>>be tâ, I shall see that (28.2) 

j^ag^e hnate tai-éde, you should have eaten those (28,10) 
gâninke hâzi çiçade tat, (that) you shall be called grapes 

(550.7) 

gâçi" Haxicfc isan>;a t'ékiçaî, that onc llaxige killed his 
brother for him (235,8) 
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gâça" ioçin'gçaA = ga» put that on something for me 
(121,14) 

4. — c refers to .something rcferred to before. 
Ëxamples : 

é ni, that water [referred to in line 2] (559,12) 

é giça — biama, it is said, she rejoiced at that (21,1) 

é cti ma"ça»i te, that too they stole (85,8) 

éga" gaxa — bajii — ga ha, do not ye do thus ! (618,8) 

5. — du is a form which is comparatively rare and scems to 

dcsi^nate what is near the sp«iker. 

Ëxamples : 

dûaka. this one here (5815) 

uqpé te clûate, the howl on this side (574» 1) 

dûda, this wav (lOi.S ; 192,15) 
dûdiha, this way (553,3 ; 556,5) 

6. — gu is aiso comparatively rare and désignâtes what is farther 

off than " du u 

Examples : 

gûdiha, that way (587,15; 614,1 ; 630,20). 

PERSONAL PKONOUNS 

The indcpciKkMit pcrsonal pronouns are : 

çî, thou (7 i I , 
angu, we 

In composition with the verb the same classes of subjective 
(transitive) and objective (intransitive) pronouns and the 
same numbers oocur that are found in Dakota. The 
pronominal forms are so strongly modiHed amalgam- 

ation with the wrhu] stem and the combined forms 
of subject and ol)ject show so many irregularîties, that 
they are better treated in the discussion of the verb. 
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POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 

Indepcndeni forms are : 

wi/a, my (633, 1 1 ; 635,6} wiwi/a, my own (477i9 ; 492»- 

12 ; 49.1, 1) 

yî/a, thy (485,2; 635,4) Çiçî'a, thy uwn (485,5,6; 

492,9 ; 495,7) e/à, lus (491,8 ; 642,2 ; 679,1 1) 
[angu/a, thy and my] 
ailgû/ai, our (16,19 ; 678,1 ; 679,9) 

tai^wafl^ça^ a^gû/a-ma, our own gentes (502, i z) 
[çitat] çiçltai, your own (495,8 ; 630,8) 

ei&h thcir (633,6 ; 675,3 ; 642,7 ; 523,5) 
The possessive pronoun appear$ without the suflîx /a as a 
pretix in terms of reiationship. 
wi — my 
çî - thy 
i - his 

Examples : 

\vi/ra°, my i^^ran Jniv^licr (9,3) 
\vi/îmi, my £ather's sister (9,3) 
winé^i, my mothcr's brother (10,16) 
wi/ande, my daughier's husband (349,12) 
winî.si, my child (44,13) 
çinéj^i, thy mother's broihcr (10,15) 
V'iha" , thy imnlicr (348,3) 
çikâg^e, thy friend (487,4) 
if^àqça" , his wife (348, 13) 
ijiilge, his son (345.2) 
ijaage, his daughter (345, 1) 
With the words father and » mother the lirst person pos» 
sessive has an exceptional form 
î»na"hâ, (i^nanha) my mother (16,8; 481,1 ; 638,1) 
i" dàdi, my father (26,5; 151*15) 

THE VERB 

The verbal stems are, on the whole short. They take the 
sa me classes of préfixes as the Dakota verbs. 
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INSTRUMENTAL PREFIXES 

We have found eight instrumental préfixes, ail of which 
form transitive verbs, Itke the analogous Dakota préfixes, 
ba, by pressing with the hand (Dakota pa) 
na'' , by pressing with the foot ( na) 
ma, by cutting ( ba) 

ça, with the mouth, by blowing, ( ya) 
ga, by striking {& with action of 

wind & watcr) ( " ka) 

çi. hv piillinjç ( " . .) 

na, b\ hcat ( " . .) 

imi, hy shooting ( " bo) 

Hxamplcs : 
eu" , lo siop. 

na"cia", tu siop runnini:; (.■^15,14) 

i^acia" , to stop lalkin^'^ '3) 

çicta", to finish (making an arrow] (87, 19) 
sa, to break. 

bçisa, I break (a cord] (295, 19) 

màsa^ to eut (14,1) 

gasâ, to eut a tree (75» 13) 
ba — basnû, he pushcd along (,>i8,,^) 

baqiaçâ, he pushcd down (80,14) 

ubâsna" , to push |a tail] into |a treej 175,8) 

biicibe, he forced a way out (369,13) 

bohiçéça, he pushed it away (3.111,3) 

bav'ûta" , to make siraight by pushing (234,14) 
na° na° hd, he kicked {314,16) 

wanai*te, stepping on them (235, 19) 

wana"qiqixe, crushing them with the foot (235,20) 

na"çnàha, he slipped in walking (97*14) 

na'xàge to make cry by kicking (96, 1 1) 
ma — màsa, he cuts head oiT(ii,i) 

wémabçàzai-ga, rend it for us with a knife (76,6) 

umàrnai-ga, spht it with a knife (318,14) 
ça — çaqû, to drink (266, 18) 

ça.ïni" , to swallow ( 79, 12) 

çahékiça, he made him put it in his mouth (99,7) 
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wâçabçbÂçazâ, he bit and tore them in many places (267, 13) 

çaéça*bâ, he made it émerge by bitîng (124,9) 
ga — gat'é, to die by fallinj^ ("6.^.9) 

ujîdjrne, he split by hittin^ (81,18) 

u^kiba, he made a crack hv hitting (81,12) 

j^'asaçii. to strikc a raille (,115,10) 

^a.vnû, winU l)lo\v-s ( ■524. 7) 

l^amiï. to cmpty fis pouriiijjf ont (17,11) 

gapûki, 10 niakc sound b\ liiltinj^ (2OO, 10) 
çi - V'^"û, to drag (306,3) 

Vispâcpai, he puUed pièces apari (17.7) 

vip'ande, he shook by pulHng (318,8) 

çidafi — ga. pull on it ! (96.9) 

çiqçûda, he pulled it out (131,5) 
na — nat*e, to die by beat (232,7) 

nâ'sabe, blackened by fîre (259,5) 

naziçâ, made yellow by beat (237,2) 

ndçinge, it is consumed by firc (673,6) 

nâqçi" , it burns brighily (2 ^5. '.S) 

nâJadâ/o. tire sends out sparks (234,18) 

nA/uhcur'n,-c. hc cookcd thcm to pièces (232,19) 
mu — mûvinK'c, to extcrniinate by shoolinj^ (628,6) 

umticta, 10 remain from shooiinj^ (399,14) 



Thèse also show a strict analogy to the corresponding 
Dakota préfixes. 



i, from, with, oui of, by means of (Dakota i) 

Kxamples : 

a ava, to ^Miie on (84,19) 
âgçi", to sit on (84,6) 
fici'â, to drop on (234, 18) 
â^i^yàqta" , he poured on his own (234, 19) 
u. — ubaxa", to push into (232,6) 

uâga*ùde, I broke a hole in (96, 1 7) 
ugÀrne, split inside by hitting (81,18) 



LOCATIVK PRKPIXES 



â, on 

u, in, into 



(Dakota a) 
(Dakota o) 



22 — Il 
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ubâjrna", lo push into (75,8) 
ugçi" to sit inside (85,17) 
t. - îjjaxa, to make of it (97,22) 
îii" , to hit with it (43.^, .1) 
ikidc. to >lioot with (.^69,10) 
ît'e, to die trom it (690,1 1) 

PRONOMINAL VOMtH 

V'erbs are classified as active and tu-ut le. and ihcsc two 
elajj.scs ha\c distinct incorporated siibjecii\ c prollo^n-^, of\\ liich 
ihe latlcr corrcsp».)nd on tlic w lu>lc U> ihc inci>rpi ratcd proiio- 
minai objects of the active verb. Thi.s j^ioupiiig of vcrbs 
and pronouns is the same as lhat found in Dakota. The 
pronouns show considérable modilications accordin^ to the 
phonetic character of the initial sound of the verb. By far the 
majority of verbs may be combined in one i^roup. Thèse have 
the foilowing^ subjective pronominal forms. 

Fronominal subjeci of Active verb Neuter verb 
Sinfpilar, ist person a — a" — 

" , 2nd ça-" çi -- 

Dual, inclusive a* — wa - - 

The plural of ail thèse forms is made fay the suffix --i, 
correspond! ng^ to the Dalcota — pi. The inclusive dual, by 
addition of this suflix. is transformed into the first person 
plural. It will be noticed that this method of forminfç the 
pronominal plural is the same, as that applied in the possessive 
pronoun. The third person plural ohjeot is wa — This does 
not seem to occur as subject of the ncutcr verb. 
Kxamples : 

ana'a" . I hcat J it | tVoiii ii^'a», he hears| (670,2) 
atî. I ha\ c arrivfd | from ti, he arrives] (671,6) 
çati. thou hast arri\cd (7i5..>) 
»,.uui a" , thou hearest it (665,1) 
a"ma'\i"i, \ve walk (713,5) 

a"vinge, I have none (from vi"Ké. he has none| (715,2) 
a'^wa'qpani» I am poor [from wa' cjpani, poor] (719,2) 
çiçiiil^, thou hast none (70, 1 7) 

wawâlceji^ai, we have been sick (from wÂkega, sickj (662,1) 
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Active verbs with incorporated object are common. On 
the whole the object is identical with the subject of the neutre 
verb. In their combination the fii^t person précèdes the second 
and third, and the third person précèdes the second. As in 

Dakota the combination of Wr^i person subject and second 
person object is expresscd by a spécial form, wi - The plurality 
of tlie oJijcct is hère also expressed by the suflix — i. 
Examplcs : 

me [a" 1 - - ihou (<;aj : a" çasiçâji, tliou torj^'ctiost me (652,6) 
us [-awaj — you [v-^^: uâ\va»,7ika"i, you have aidcU us (751,9) 
us (wa] thou [çaj ; waçdsiçaça-bi. it is said you remembcred 
us (687,5) 

we [a" I thee [çi] ; a" çi'i, we give it to thee (439,3) 
wc [a» J — you [çi-i] ; a"çisiçai, we remember you (687^4) 
I (a) — > them [wa] ; awana'a" » I have heard about them 

(676, 1 ) 

I [a| them [wa] ; awd'i, I j^avc them (652*14) 

them |\va| — thou (ça) ; waçâna'a", thou hearest about them 

{692,7) 

I thee [wi] ; wind'a", I hear thee (87,14) 

I -tliee (wi) ; uwîti" , I hit thee (62,3) 

1 vou [wi-i] ; wi'îi. I ^ive you (706,10) 

Corresponding 10 ihe Dakota inflection of ihe vcrb begin- 
ning with y, we have in Ponka the following forms of the verb 
in ç 

Singutar, ist person bç- - 

II a çn — (n — ) 

u 3 « ç — 
Dual, inclusive anç — 

Kxamples : 

bçue, I receive (670,1) 
ka"bv;a ('), I wish (704,4) 
ma" bvi" (^), I ualk (70b. 2) 
ka" b(,-es^a" ('), I hope (706,4) 
ebçéj^a" (^), 1 think tltat (706,6) 

(i) Double conjuration, 
(j) Inûitùd pronoun. 
( j) CbnifNMiiKl verb. 
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cné' you wcnt (73^,2) 
urné, thou tellest (58, 1 7) 
cka"na ('), thou wishest (741,10) 
vY/c. ihou receivest it (745,3) 
ma" ni", \ ou vvalk (744,5) 
^a"v^*('). wi.slies (50,8) 
eçétra" ('), he thinks that(757,i3) 
a^' vi" , we were (727,5) 
a^ça^çai, wc think (727,8) 

According to a note on p. 534 (167,18) ma" is the oldest 
form of the second person. There also exists a modern équiva- 
lent hna" whilc na" is the most récent form. 

hnîcia"i, ye hnished (4.^6,9) 

hnai, ye go (436,») 

Verbs with initial b, d, and g belonging to the stem are 
treated in a sîmilar manner 
Singular, ist person p — , / — , k - 
" 2nd " cp — , et — , ck — 

" ^rd " b - , d — , g — 
l>ual, inclusive a^ b — , a" d — , aîSg — 

Examptes : 
/éxu, I Write (488,8) 
^xa», I blow it (575w) 
icpaha", you know it (435,14) 
Sbaha> , he knows (111,18) 
wî/k»be I see thee (644, 16) 
cla^bc, you behold (635,10) 
da" Ik*. he savv (1 16,3) 
ka"bça('), I wish (704,4) 
ckâxe, you makc (S''^2.i4) 
j^a" <;•«('), hc u ishos (50,8) 
^'■axc, hc inaJo (10. i.^^j 
an^âxai, we do ^0S(>,5) 
a"da''be, we see (132,8) 

(1) Double «mjuiçution. 

(2) Cocnpound wrb. 
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In verbs be^inning with i, we have also modîfied forms of 
the pronoun : 

Active pronoun. Sin^ular ist person iça — 

Dual inclusive a^v^^" — 
Xeuter pronoun. Sin^ular ist person a" ça" — 

Plural, ist persop wcu — 
Object Plural, V '-' pcrsoii w c 

Objo>.t. Plural, ^rd person combineU wiili iubjcct .sin^uiar 

ist pcr.sou wea 
Ail othcr perM»ns are rcguiar. 
Kxamplcs : 

içdpiàha"('K l kiU)\v (0^=iy, 12) 
a" ça"wanké«îai, I am sick on accouni of (714,8) 
a'ça'baha" ('). he knows me (475,6) 
a'ça^baha" ('), we know it (657,9) 
weâbaha"/ C), they know us (389,13) 
weât'açaî, they hate us (679,19) 
wémaxe, he questioned them (40.5) 
wéçai, they found thcni (440,14) 
weâça-maji, I tlo noi rtnd them (151,20) 
wea"v*ai, we found them (440, 1 5) 

In verbs beginning with u the following modifications 
occur : 

Active Pronoun, Plural, ist Person afig — 
Xeuter Pronoun, Stngular, ist Person a^wa" — 

Kxamples : 

aiiguiii^a" i, we aided him (748,3) 

aflgutçiça, we tell you (40,2) 

a** wa^ça, he tells about me (43,3) 

a" wa"na'a'' , they heard about me (39,19) 

a" \va"bitanga, press me down ! (23,15) 
The foliowing verbs are irreguiar î 

pî, 1 arrivée! (45.^,6) 

ei. you arrive (555,7) 

hi, he arrives (555,7) 

(1) |)t>uhle ctmjui^MtÛMi. 
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mîfiké I who (13,4) 
niflké, thou who (758,1) 
çiiiké, he who (1 1|5) 

inankà, we who 
nafikâ, ye who (667,8) 
hnafikâ ye who (2,^1,5) 
çailkâ, they who (624,3) 

ma", I do (245,10) 
ja» , thou doest ( 1 3,8) 
a", hc does (13» 7) 

ehé, I say (665.6) a" ça", wc sa y (678,6) 

ece, you say (674,12) ecaî. ye say (67.S. iS) 

é, he says (194,5) ai, they say (667,4) 

INDIRECT OBJECT 

The Ponka lias two indirect ohjccts. similar to those of the 
Hakota. Suflficient inalerial for an exhaustive prcscntation of 
ihis (Jitricult subject has not been collected. It may be sutTicicnt 
to iiidicate the scopc of thèse forms hy what appears to be the 
most re^^ular set o( tho indirect object, expressing the prépos- 
ition " for, on iK'half of >. 

for me for ihee for him for us for ihem 

I — wi — e — (cwe — ) (') 

thou i".çe — — (Ç^î --)(') wcçe — wcçc — 

hc i* — çi — gî — we — wc — 

wc — i»çi — (i" — (') — (wea* — i)(') 

Kxamples : 
wi/axe, I make for thee (723,10) 
wîka'bça, 1 désire for thee (735,3) 
éka"bça, I désire it for him (778,3) 
i» çéwacka" , thou makest an effort for me (758,2) 
i»çcckaxc, thou does it for me (726,2) 
wcçéckaxe, thou does it for us (752.7) 
weçéni'ai, thou hast failed to do it for us (752,8) 
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weçécka'na, thou desirest it for them (767,3) 
i"teqi« it is dîfficulc for me (755,4) 
çiga'çai, they désire it for thee (741, 1 1) 

éçiçi^he has it for thee (741,6) 
)^teqi, it is diflîcult for him (729,4) 
wcuda, it is j^ood for us (758,4) 
wéteqi, it is diffîcult for us (752,12) 
wejjâxai, iliey do ît for thcm (767,3 
i"çinat, we begijed of thee (?) (752,7) 

PAKTICLKS 

A number of particies perform the function of oral stops. 
As in Dakota some of thèse have distinct forms according^ to the 
sex of the speaker. Their principal function secms to be to give 
a certain tone or modal ity to the predicale, and for this reason 
they mi^ht hc more properly considered wilh the modal particies, 

t. a and é are usctl to mark emphasis. They occur either 
as stops or u itliin the sentence. 

2. ha and he c.xprcs*; the period. 

3. âha" and éha" express the exclamation. 

In ail of thèse the a forms are used by men, the e forms 
by women. 

Examples : 

a'' çin içanabi" a ! truly, I am fat [said by a manj (567,9) 
çit*açewâçe içanahi'i é truly, you hateful one ! [said by 

a woman) (152,3) 
ca" sani wtbçaha"! ha, now I pétition you ail (said by a 

fTïan| (690, 1) 

wakanda wâçixé ctewa" agika" bça^mâji he, I do not désire 
to take an\- mvsterious power for mv hushaïui (614. 12) 

^âte cti ^^a" na" aha" , she has done lhat regularly I [said 
hv a man] (59'./) 

wanando(;atrv«'îj' eha" ! you do not loathe him l [said by a 
woman (59 1 , 1 S) 
ha and he are frequently used following imperatives : 

• • Examples : 

man}4^çin-ga ha, bej^one ! [said by a man) (620,17) 
gi|>:çaî — a he, enter your lod^ ! (said by a woman] 

(614.13) 
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Thcv are aiso used as interjections. Sînce hâ and hé are 
found printed occasionally instead of ha and he it seems justi- 
fiable to consider thc exclamations ha and hé as ihe sa me 
particles : 

Exaniples : 

hn, Aicpâ ! ho, ^laiiJchild î (said bv a manj 1020,9) 

he, cpaça" I lio, grandchilU I [said by a woman] (589,7) 

4 — a marks the question* 

Examples : 

>;dçi" ede^a" a ? what docs that one say c (233,1) 

tî a ? bas it cdiuc : (709,2) 

ealiî" çandji" i a ? vvhy do ye stand ? (23,4) 
&da" (commonly translatée! " therefore occurs atso appa- 

fently as an interroji^ative particle : 
Examples : 

c*a"'— qti érnî" âda' ? What great [person] are you ? 

(23. ï 2) 
câta» âda»? Why ? (27, ao) 

See also : ebédi M" çéda"? to whose lodge does she go 
carryinfT it (591,3) 

5 - j;a and a express the imperative, ga being used by mcn, a 

bv women. 

iça — ^a ! send tt hère ! [said by a man] (702,15) 

iheyai-ga ! lay it down ( plural) ! |said by man) (231,19) 
gigçai - a ! enter your lodjj^c (said by a woman| (614,1) 
^çi" 'kiçai — a he, cause ye him to sit ! [said by a woman) 
(59M«) 

6. — te [ta, tai| désignâtes the future, 
l'-xamples : 
ga t*é te, he will die from a fall (236, i) 
rné te ha, you wîll go (230,3} 

wâçate gçi" tâ akâ, he witl be sittin^ eating them (235, 16) 
ujé/i ckâxe tai, ye will make a hole fora pôle (615,1) 
ca^ckaxe tai âç^, indeed, ye will do enough (144,14) 
te changes, accord! ng to a gênerai phonetic rule to ta before 
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thc article ; and aiso betore ihc plural i. Thus taî is 
the rcj^ular plural future. By the use of :i Joulilc future 
laté and taité tlic iJea of fuiurity witli certainiy ot llie 
evciu happening is cxpressed. 
Kxaniplcs : 

jia"qii talé, it will bc lhal way (227,4) 
a"cpana'' talé, you surely will gaze on me (2,^0,5) 
ictà çijide taîte ha, your eyes wil] (shall) be red (578.2) 
agçi — bâji ca** ca* taité, they shall not corne back conti-^ 
nually (235,5) 
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ALTMEXIKANISCHE MOSAIKEN 



IM KGL. MUSEUiM FUR VOLKKRKUNDE 

Zu Berlin 

Pau le D' Walter Lkhmann-, B«:i ltn. 



Zu den ^rossten Kosiharkeitcn Jer hoch cntu ickciten Cul- 
lurcn Mcxico's und Central.ui.crika's t^chon-n sowohl vvetjcn 
ihrer ausseronJentlichen Seltenlicii, als aucli we^eii dcr l'racht 
der verwendeten Stoffe und der Schônhdt der Ausfiihrung jene 
StUcke musivîscher Arbett, von denen bisher nur etwa 23, in den 
Museen Ëuropas varstreute bekannt geworden sînd. 

UeberdieGeschichte, Technik und Bedeutung aller bekannt 
gewordener Mosatken îm Zusammenhange habe ich im "Globus** 
(Nr. 30 von Bd. 90, 1906, p. 318-323) ausfuhrlich gehandett. 
Hier liegt mir diesmal nur Jaran. zwci hishcr noch nicht 
veroffetitlichte und besonders schône Kxamplare der Sammlung 
des BcTlincr Muséums fur Vôlkerkunde bekannt zu machen. 

I-in Uriites Mosaik. welches dasselbe Muséum besitzt, ist 
cinc mit Turkisplattcn bcdccktc Maske aus einem priiparierten 
menschliclien Schadel und bereits von Uhic v oroft'entlicht 
worden. 

Die iK'iden andcren Mosiiiken inôjjen nun im l^iii/.eliien 
nAher beschrieben werden. ('). 

(1) s. V\rOlTviUl. k^l. Muscuin I". VolkcrkunJi-, lî^-rlin. i«S<). I, p. u. 
20 If. ^iowie Tal'cl 11, olx-n. Vj^l. Am. Coii^r. Ik-iiin, C. K. p. 
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la. — Mt»saik No: IV C<i 4014. Kf{I. Mus. f. Volkcrkd. Ik-rlin. — 

.An.Nichl von oben 



Cieschichtc. Das Siiickstammt sicher ans dem Nachlass 
.Alexander von Homboldt's (1769-1859), der es irj^^endwo aut 
seinen Keisen in Mexico erworben haben muss. Niiheres lilssf 
sich leider nicht ermitieln. da weder in den alten .Akten der 
Museunis ir^end eine Xoiiz zu finden ist. iioch die Taj^ebiicher 
des j^^enonnten Gelehrten, wciclie seine reisen in Mexico behan- 
deln, bis jetzt bekannt sind. .Merkwiirdij^ ist, dass A. von 
Huinboldl an keiner Stelle eeiner .Schriften auf das kostbare 
•Siiick zu sprechen kommt. 

In dem Katolo^ der amerikanischen Abteilun^des Berlines 
Muséums tîndet sich die An^al>e : :\us dem Xachiass .A. von 
Humbodt's, durch Graf Ross vermacht. 1872. In dem 
X'erzeichnis aller vom Cîrafen Ross iibrijjens nicht • vermach- 
ten, ■ sondern verkauften Objekte ist das .Mosaik jedoch nicht 
eruahnt. Hier ist hôchst wahrscheinlich ein Irrtum unterjje- 
laufen. Soviel ich ermiitehi konnte, u urde das .Stiick von Nach- 
kommen einer Tochter des Kammerdieners A. von HumlH>Idt's 
an das .Muséum verkauft. (') 

Beschreibun^. Der Doppel jaji^uar, dessen einer Kopf dem 
Bescliauer zu-, dessen anderer ihm al^ji^ekelirt ist, wurde aus 



(i) l'ùr j^iUi^;».' Mitti'iluii}^ hin ÎlIi Jcin mh-Ixmi verslorbcncii DirckCor, 
Herm lielicintnil \\>ss /.u ^rosstom I):inku xcrpHiclUel. 
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einem Stuck Holz ^cschnitzt, das ,^2cm lanj;, am Riicken Kcm, 
an den Kôpfcn locm hoch isl. Die Riickenbreite IxHrajijt Qcm, 
der Umfan^, um die Milte von Riicken und Bauch jL^emessen, 
,■^20 m. 

Das Hol/ ist fcst und von rotbrauncr Farbe. Die Kxtremi- 
tàten sind frei aiis^earbeitet. Die Mitteder Bauehj^egend wird 
von einer Aushôhlunj^ j^cbildet, die lOcm lanj^, le 454cm breit 
und tief isl. Ks lie^t die Vermutun^ nahe, dass das, ^anze 
Stiick mil dieser vierecki^en X'erticfun^ irj^^end einem anderen 
dej^enstande auf»^esessen habe, iiber dessen Beschaffenheil und 
Zweck sich aber leider zur Zeit kaum el was Besiimmtes sagen 
lasst. 




1^. .Mi)saik No : IV t'// 4014. Kjjl. Mus. f. X'olkcrkd. licrliii. Aiisicht 

vt»n dcr cinon Sciu- 

Besonders hervorzuheben ist noch, dass die vom Mosaik 
unbekieidete Bauchseile auf dem Holze selbsi Bemalungen in 
schwarzer und blau^riiner I-'arbe aufweist die teils die Contu- 
ren der Zehen und Fussschwielen andeuten, leils mehralsdeko- 
rative Linien und ornamentale Streifen verlaufen. Krstere j;e- 
hen paari}^ von je der Mosaik^renze zum Lan«^srande der Aus- 
hôhlunjj, lelztere ziehen sich Minier den Kxtremitaten schrilg^ 
iiber Hais und Brust beiderseits dahin. 

Als Bindemittel ist wie hei allen bekannt ^ewordenen 
Mosaiken eine dunkelbraune Harzmasse in dicker Schicht (etwa 
3-4mm) auf das Holz auf^etrajjen worden. Dièses Harz liiess 
kei den Mexikanern tzinacan-quauh-cuitlati ('), Ausschw- 

(i) S. Hcrnandcz cdiJ. Ani. \'iirdu> Rtvchus, ib5i, p. Hbh u. p. 58 59 
(cap. XXI, ilher 111), de t/iiiacaiH'uitlaqii:i)uiill >fu arbcirc ffriTito ^uinini 
simik' stenuri vespcrtilitmuni. l-iicciffra, }^jinnii est quod I^^ticum «>(Vu inac 
vocani . . , 
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itzuntjf des Fledermauskaumes. Die Festigkeit des nach dem 
Leibarzt Philipp*s II von Spanien, als eine ganz ausserordent- 
iiche geschildcn. In der Tat haben sich auch in dem HarzU- 
berzuj^ die Ahdriieke der spRter verlorengegangenen Mosaik* 
platten so deiitiich erhaiten, dass man etwaige Ërganxungen 
oh ne Mu lie vornehmen kônnie. 

!)as Mosaik besleht in Aufla^jen von sehr verschiedenarti- 
jt^em Material. Ueberwiegend sind zunMohst vSteine. Platten 
und Plaiicheii wmi prriinem oder j;run-gclblichcn Tiirkl^ (xihuitl) 
und blaiiem Malachii inatlalxihuitl ('). Die Grosse unU i'orni 
dieser Platten ist eine Uberaus mannigfaltige ; teils sind sie 
polyedrisch, im altgemeinen mehr oder wenîger viereckig, teils 
sind sie rund, wie x. B. auf der Mitte des KUckens. Die 
Scheiben sind sorgfltltig poltert und sehr genau eino an die 
andere gefUgt. 

Die Anordnung der TUrkispliiitchen verlôuft vom Kopf 
zum Rucken und von dieseni /um Leib in breiten Streifen. Auf 
dem Rucken sind dièse Streifen dagegen schmaler. Hais und 
Kxtremitîitcn sind fast ganz mil Tàrkiseni bedeckt. Die Auf^en 
sind vorwiegenil mit Malachiischeiban eingefasst. Kine andere 
Form der Anordnung hildct Rosetten, soaufdL-tn Riicken, auf 
den Fxircniiiaten, dÎL- /\\citVlU>s die l'iccken des Joguorfcllcs 
naciiainncii soUen. Sic liiiden sich auch auf einem Mosaik im 
British Muséum wieder, das gleichfalls einen, aber becherartig 
ausgehôhtten Jaguar darstelh ^'). Vereinzeit bemerk man sonst 
noch eine rhombische Anordnung auf einer der Extremitaten. 
Einzelne Stein platten weisen ausserdem Ritzungen auf. 

Abgesehen von diesen Edelsteinen ist auch Obstdian (itzii) 
in grôsseren Platten /ur Anwcndung gelangt. Solche erstre- 
cken sich vom Kopf herab in breiten Streifen zwischcn die Tur< 
kisbander, gehen dann vom Rucken in gebogener Linie nach 
dem Oberarm, wo sie vohitenartig sich vcrsoli!inq-en. Daseîne 
Ohr ist ail der Spit2e glcichfalls mit Obsidianplatten bedeckt. 

( I ) Uher die Tcchnik der SteiiuichneidekunKt h. Seirr, Gettammeliegus, 
Abhdl^'. II 1904. p. (\t5-640. 

(2) Photoj^rapliiun diosos Mt»aik.s vcrd.inko ii h der jfrosson Lichens- 
wiirdiifkcit des Herrn Charles H. Kcad in l-tnidon, Rr scibst bt'schreibt es 
in ArcItaecilcigiH. Vi>l. 54 unter No. 8. 
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l)er zu Inncrst j^elegene Lippensaum besteht aus klcineren 
Obsidianpiatten. Auch die Nasen-und Oberlippenpartie wcist 
Reste von Obsidian auf. Eig^entiimlich ist ein quasteiiarii^es 
Ciehiklc. das ji-dcrs^ius am linken Oberarni herabfiillt und mit 
grosse n Ohsidianpiaiten bedeckt ist. 

Sehr vvesentlich belebt wird die Farbenwirkung durch man- 
nlg faUige bunte MuschelschalenstUcke. Ausser Perimutter fin- 
den sîch weisse, ^elbe, hellrôtiiche, rote, dunkelrote und violette 
Muscheischalen. Im allj^emeinen sind die aus diesem Material 
^eschnittenen Stûcke bedeutend grôsser als die Platien von bun* 
ten Steinen. 

Den KCicken umsuumen zwei Rehen hel'weisser Muschel- 
schalenstUcke von durchschnittlich i cm. Lrui>^e und cm. 
Breite. Helle Perlmutterschalen umsihimen die Hxtremitàten unU 
die Bauchseiten. Kbenso iimsaunu ist ferner der aussere Lip- 
penrand (\vo cin/.elne Stîicke wohi zur Andeutunj^f der Schnurr- 
haare mit Linien geritzt sind), die redite Ohrspitze, der Hais 
und die Gegend zwischen linkem Ohr und der oben erwôhnten 
Kopfstrahne. 

Schmale weisse MuschelschalenstUcke finden sich fêrner an 
den Stirnmitten. Hunde Scheiben desselben Materials sind 
seitlich von den Nasenwurzeln angebracht. An hervorragender 
Stelle auf der Hinderhauptsspiue ruht jederseits eine haibrunde 

grosse weisse Muschelsclieibe von 2 cm. Durchmesser, die wic 
ein Daunenbal in den Bilderhandschriften gestrichelt ist. 

Jeder der beiden KÔpfc ist Jurch ein oben querloufendcs 
Band von Tiirkison, t^clbcr und roicr M uscîielschalc abgeteilt in 
zwei Fclder, dic mit dunkel ^clblicliem. ins violcitc spielender 
Perlmuvterniosaik inkrustiert sind. Die glcichen Scheiben keh- 
ren auf dein Riicken wicdcr, \vo sie den brcitcn .Mittelsirciten 
begrenzen. Sie finden sîch auch noch an der rechten Schulter- 
gcgcnd. 

Die omamentale Anordung auf dem RUcken ist folgende : 
Ein breites Mtttelfeld von vter Rosetten (zwei aus Tiirkis, swei 
aus roter Muschelschole) und seitlich davon je eine Grensborte 
von fiind Rosetten aus Tûrkisen mit centraler» braun-rôlicher 

Muscheischalc. 

Es sci bemerkt, dass einzelne, meist kreisrunde Muschel- 
stûcke durchbohrt sind, oder Ans&Ue zu einer Durchbohrung 
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aufweiscn. Andere Sclieiben (so die weissen an der Xoscnwur- 
zel und der Wan^en^ejjend) besitzen eine Aufla^e brouner 
Masse (Harz ?) in Ringform. Hin halbovalformij^^es l'erlmutter- 
stiick an der rechien Oberextremitat des einen Jaguars /ei^t 
suj^ar eine kreisrunde Tiirkisplombe. 

Die Au^i^en und Xasen sind besonders ar^ beschildi^. 
nies riihrt davon her. dass sie vielleicht iirspriin^leich teilweise 
mit Cioldfolie bedeckt waren, wie Ahniiches ^radezu von ande- 
ren, von Juan de Grijalva 1518 in Tobasco eingetauschten 
Mosaiken \yc\ Oviedo anj^egeben ist. (') 

VVas die Zîihne anlan^, so sind sie bei dem einen Kopf 
ganz herausgebrochcn. Der andere dagegen zeigte oben vier 
j^rôssere. unten vier kleinere Schneideziihne aus heller Perhnut- 
terschale (wovon erhalten). Die Hckzahne sind von je zwei 
echten Raubtierzahnen gebildet. 

II. -jAcrARKi^PK, \o. IV' Ca 7159 

Geschichte. Das 
Stuck Nvurde im Milrz 
1S85 auf V'eranlassunjj 
des Herrn Geh. Rats 
\'oss durch Auslausch 
mit dem I lerzoglichen 
Muséum in Braunsch- 
wei^;^ {') zusammen mit 
der Schadehnaske (No. 
I \' Ca 7 1 6o)er\vorben( 

Zwei alte Htiquetten 
sind geeignet, etwas 
iiberdie V'orgeschichte 
zu sajjen. Die eine 
laneere Ktiuuette (a) 

Ilrt.— Mosaik Nu : IV Ca 7159 Ktîl. Mur f. . ' / 

Volkerkd. Berlin.- Ansicht von voro triijjt die N ro. .^44, dlC 




(1) Ovifdo, bol Ramusio, Racculto, III (i5*)5) lib. XVII, cap. 14, 
fol. i5h. 

(2) S. K^l. .Mus. t. Vôlkcrkundi-, Berlin. .Acta Anurica.. iKS^. I. lî. 
No. 71. 

(3) Nai-hlraf^lich soi hier bcincrkl . das dioc Schîidclmasko aul der 
Riickscil inncn ani linki'ii Rando i-iiu- Hol/li-isti- Iraj^t, auf der div/lliih No. 
jo in ahcrtiimlirlKT .Sihrift j^cschrioben stL-IU. 
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schmalerc (bj d'\e 

Nr. 13. In einer 

N'euaufnah me dcr 

Herzoglichen 

Sammiungen ans 

den crsten Jahren 

des 19 ten Jahrhun- 

derts, die zum Tci 

auf ein altes hevern'- 

sches In-vcntar vom 

Jahre 1623 zuriick- 

^a*hi, heisst es Vol. 

I). p. 28 : Wolf. 

skoph, sh hohl ist 

und mit gri'inem 

II * Monaik No IV Ca 7159 KrI. Muséum f Volkerkd. Schmelz iiberZO- 
Bcrlin Aiificht von der linkcn Sehe. J>cn. " (Nro, ^44)> 

Ktiquctte h bczicht sich jcdcnfalls auf em illieres Inventar, 

abcr kaiim auf das Oritîinal vom Jahre 1623, in dem wie mir 

mitjTcteilt wurdc, das Mi>saik nicht erwilhnt ist ('). 

Im Juli 1767 wurden die Sammlunj^i^en von Schloss Bevern 

nach dem Merzoj^lichen Muséum in Braunselnveij^ iiberfiihrt im 

Zusammenlian^ mit der Uebersiedclun^ des Hofes von W'olfen- 

biittel naeh Hraunschweij^ (173.1). Wie die beiden Mosaiken 

aber, der Ja^uarkopf und die Sehadelmaske, in den Besilz der 

Herzôge von Bevern ^ekommen sind, ist fast unmo^lich zu sa- 

gcn. Auffallend ist, dass sie j^rade in dem alten Inventar von 

1623 fehien. Wiiren die Stiicke in jener Zeit erworben worden, 

so kàme als Besitzcr wohl der Herzog August der Jiin^ere 

(1578-1666), Sohn Heinriclis, Herzogs von Braunschweiij^-La- 

nebur^-Hannenberjj^ (•*• 1598), in Betraeht, von dem es feststeht, 

das auf ihn Sammlunj^en von IJmo^en und Majoliken zuriick- 

gehen, die der Reisende Taversin aufi^ebracht batte. Andrer- 

seits konnte man auch an den Herzo^ Anton Ulrich (1685- 

i7i4)oder Ferdinand Albrecht denkcn, von denen der erstere 

vicie Sammlungen angele^^t hat. 



(1) Fiir lifbcnswiirdif^o Aiiskunft sprccht* icii an dioor Stcllc Horrn 
Prof. P. J. Mcicr in lîraunschwcig lUcinen vcrbindruh.slcn Dank aus. 

2 1 -il 
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Auch muss von vornhercin die Krwa^un/tî massgebend sein, 
dass derantij^e mexikanische Keliquien fasl ausnahmsios ùber 
Spanicn j^ckommcn sind, wo sic von Karl \' oUer etnem seiner 
Zeiij^cnossen anderweilij^^ verschenkt wurden. 

Sehr iK'd.iucluli ist d.i Jcr l insland, Jass dcr Naine oder 
da.s Won, das ant dcr liasis des Jajjuarkoplcs luihe am Randc 
in oltertumliclicr Sclirift geschriebcn, stcht, nich zu entziflern 
ist. Es ist ein fast ganz venvischtes Wort von 7-8 Buchstaben, 
von denen die letzten viclleîch. . . vis zu lesen sind. 

Beschreibung. Der Gegenstand hat die Form eines nach 
hinten oben offeren und tief wie cin Pokal ausgehôhUen Jaguar- 
kopfes mit geôflPneteni Rachen. Die grôsste Hôhe betragt 14^ 
cm., der Durclmio'-ci der Ocffnuivf^' 7 ' < cm. ÏJer Ourchmesser 
der wurmstichifxen Hasis ist t)v; cm.. Jio i^rôsste Breite 14 cm., 
der j^'roste l'mfanj,^ (voiii Ilinterhaiipi nach der Nascn-Ober- 
kiclerpartie j^emessen) 4s cm. 

Die iVrundsuhsiaii/ biliUi ein hraunliches IK'I/. Her 
beclicrariij^e Kopt hat jedersciis nahe der .Mille ik-> linkcn und 
rcchtcn Randes der Oetïnun^ an einander enispiecliendeu 
Siellen je eine grossere und kleinere Durchbohruiig. 

Hin StUck des Hintertandes ist al)gebrochen. Das Binde- 
mittet fiirdas Mosaik ist das braune Harz des tzinacanquahuiti, 
das iibrigens auch eînen Teil des I nnen randes der becherartigen 
Aushôhlung ûberzieht. 

I>as Mosaik i.st leidlich errhalien, in.sofern nichts Wesentli- 
ches fefili. d. h. das I-elilendenaclidem Vorhandenen ohne VVei- 
tores ergànzbar ist. Fasl unvcrscht ist es rm den Hinter-und 
Seitenteilen, sowie im Kachen und an der l nlerseite des L'nter- 
kiefers. 1*^^ telilt, bessMiders auf der Nnscnwurzel, dem Oberkie- 
fer, an Auiieii und W .tHi^cn. Die i!!iiulrucke im Harz zeigen 
jedoch deuibch die Grosse unJ l'orm der verlorcn gcgangcnen 
oder aiisgebroclierïcn IMallen an. 

Als Matcrial sind wiederum verschîedene Arten Stetne und 
Muscheischalen verwandt. 

Was die ersteren betrifit, so haben wir zunilchst eine allge- 
meinc Masaikdecke zu unterscheiden von warzenformig daruber 
hervorragenden, zum Teil facettierten Steinen. Indem dièse wie 
Icuchiende Tropfen von der glitzernden Unterlage sichabheben, 
wird dadurch ein umbeschrciblich schôner und kunstvoUer 
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Efifektefzielt. Dièse warzenfôrnii>;cn Steine sind wohl das, was 
die Mexikaner xiuhtomolin nanntenennten ('). Sie finden sich 
sehr schôn auch auf etner Maske der Christy Collection (London) 
(') und auf einer anderen jetzc im Museo prehistorico di Roma, 
fruher im Besitz der Medici belindlichen Maske 

(lie îîusammcnhanjjfendc Mosaikdccke besteht au.s ^riinen 
oder grixn-geiblichen Turkisplattcn, tcilsaus himmclblnuen Ma- 
lachitscheiben, die, in }"orm uiip tinissc wechselnJ, spioL^clliI.ink 
tjechlifTcn sind. Die SoilcntL'ik' Jcr Maske hei^^fen/cii Mal.ieliit- 
platten von je 2, 7 cm. Laii^c unU o, 7 cm. Breiie ; aiidcrc auf- 
fallcnd ^;rosse Platten sind hier und da verstrent, so ist an der 
Stimmitte eine facettîerte TUrkisplatte von 1, 1 cm. x. o, 8 cm. 
Grosse. Eîne anderer sitzt der M itte des Unterkiefers auf. Eine 
âhniiche grosse Platte in der M itte des Oberkiefers ist ausge- 
brochen. 

Die Anordnung der gesamten Platten und Plâtchen ist 
eine anscheinend willkiirliche. Rej^clmiissi^j^ere Ziige von l'Ialt- 
chen umgeben jcdoch die Augen und die Linien des .Mundes, der 
sich ein wenijj phistiscli vom ubrii^en Gesicht abselzl. 

Das Lippentot wird durcli eine Leiste schmaler roter Mus- 
clielsch.denstiicke gebildet {*), die ein wenig schrag nacli innen 
vom .Mundrande trerichtet ist. 

tiaumen iirul MuiulbiKien sind mit Mo^alk von «^'riinen und 
l>iaucii .SlcinpialicM hcdcckl, das sehr wirkun^sx oll Jurchbro- 
chcn wird von Zickzacklînien aus roten .Muschclschalstiicken, 



(1) XiuhUunnlli, ^ S.ili.n^ini «.did. II.SinKi>n. p. 7«> i iti ;nis liuatcmcla 
uad Soinmisiii iinporiicrur Sltiti. Ht'rnnnduZ (i. e. tr;ui. \'l p. 
No. 31) rciht dm siuhtomoUn an den den matlaixihuitl an. M«lina (in 
>icn».'m Vocabular. Mexico 1571) erwàliiU xiuhtomoUt turtjuevi. piodra 
prccii'sa. Etymolo^isch hân^t damil wol totomolua Bfulcn inachun. 
hossolieren zûsammen, v^. nocli 8e1cr, Qes. Ahh. II p. 634 (53) und 
p. 040. 

(2) \\ aldeck-Hrasvour de Hourbourg, MonunH-iHs am icns du Mexique, 
PHns 1866. in foi. pl. 43. 

(3) s. Pî^forini, Rcale Academia dt-i Linceî» Série 3a. Vol. XII 1885. fig. 

4(1. Il 11-iosairo è roriiiato di conchi|;lia rossa c di turchinv, e alcune 
di qiioste, arrutondatc, si eUvenu a guisa di bilorZoli. 

(4) Ein Teil am rethten Mundwînkel ist fruher durch roten Si«);cllack 

fr^lln/.l worjin. I"iU' anJrn.' ii'U- Muschclplalte iniUilialh dus tînken 
untcrun Eckzalincs t.->l dutcli cin Hulzplàtichen t*rganzt wurdcn. 
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von denen drei am Gaumen, zwei am Mundboden angebracht 
sind. 

Auch die UrUcrscitc des Unterkiefers isi mit abwcch.scîn- 
den Streifen von Turkisplatten, ziim Teil von dcr crwiihnten 
VVarzeiitorni uiiJ rcuea Muschelsciialsiùcken jj^ebilUet \ on dcncn 
zmei milchweiss geadert und 2, 7 cm. lang, o, 7 cm. breit sind. 

Die Zâhne stehen zehn im Oberkiefer, ach im Unterkiefer, 
Sie sind aus weisser Muschelschale schr sorgfaltig geschnitzt. 
Im Oberkiefer, stecken jederseits zwei Backzâhne, von denen 
einer zwei, der andere drei Kronen hat, je ein dreikrontger 
Backzahn, je ein F.ckzahn und vier in einem StUck gearbettete 
klcine Schneidezahne. 

Die Augen bestehen ebenso wie die unteren Nascnteile aus 
eincr homopenen diinkelbrauncn Harzmasse mit <jrartcr, 
anscheinend sorgtallig poJiert Oberfliiche. Ob dies ahcr der 
iirprun^liche Zustand war, isi mir aus dc-m drunde uiiwahrs- 
cheiulich, weil an der linken unteren Naijcnpariie ein (reiiich 
nur ganz kleines Goldpartikelchen hângen geblieben ist. Doch 
Itlsst dies vermuten, dass die genaunten Teile einstmals mit 
diinner Goldfolie iiberzogen waren. 

Hier wird man lebhaft an die von Oviedo erwahnten Mo- 
saiken der Gegend von Tabasco erinnert, die Juan de Grijalva 
1518 eintauschte. So erinnert z. 6. die von ihm aufgezfthite 
Il testa di cane cope rta di piètre minute, e molto bcn fatta in 
der Form au£^llend an das cbcn beschriebene Stuck, wiihrend 
bei den anderen von Oviedo erwahnten Mosaiken grade die 
Technik i^enau auf die erlialteaen Fxeinplare passC. Ich greife 
nur die Besehrcibunir von zwei Masken heraus : 

■' \h\ci inaseliera di lei;iu>, cliC del naso in sù era coperta di 
minuit" piètre hen v:i>llocale, a modo d opera niusaica, lequale 
petruccie erano di colore coma turchine. Dal naso in giù era 
coverta d*una sottile sfoglia d'oro. 

'» Un altra maschera délia medesima maniera, ma Topera 
di queste piètre era da gli occhi in sù, è da gli occhi in giii era 
d*una sottile sfogtia d'oro coperta » 

Was demnach den Ursprung diescr und einer Keihe anderer 
Mosaiken anlangt, so kann wohi bchauptet werden« dass sie 
nichtaus dcm eigentlichen mcxikanischen Culturkreis stammen, 
sondern aus dcm Gcbiet der benachbarten, weiter ostlich gele- 
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genen Lftnder. Insbesondere wâre an Tabasco zu denken. 
Hierfur sprechen noch eine Reihe anderer Momente, die hier 
aufeufiihren aber nicht der Platz gestattet. 

Es îst nicht unmôgltch, dass die oben beschriebenen oder 
einer der anderen erhaltenen Mosaikcn «luf die Expédition Juan 
de Grijalva's (151S) zuriick^eht. Die von ihm eingetauschten 
Kostbarkeiien ^elanj^ien in den Besitz des Statthalters von Cuba 
Xamens Wlasquez, der wohi das eine oder andere StUck an 
Cari V nach Spanien ^esandt haben ma^. 

Was endlicli den Zweck der beiden Berliner Mosaikcn 
aniangt, so ist es sehr schuer, dariiber ir^end etwas sichcres zu 
sagen. Man gelu aber \\oh\ nichi telil, wenn man annimmt, 
dass es Prunkstucke waren, die vtelleicht bei sacralen Ceremo- 
nicen eine Rolle spielten. Einer bestimmten Deutung môchte 
ich mich jedoch enthalten. 
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Tempel des Piflqueg'ottes von Tepoztlaii 

PA« UU ï)' KdL'AK» Sej^er, B«?rlîii-Sit;i;liU. 



Das Hochtal von Mexico ist im Siiden durch eîne Ber^kette 
abgcschlossen, die gewissermassen das Bindegtied zwischen der 

liochrajjenden Ber^inasse des Popocatepetl und den Hochiaïule 
bildet, dem dcr Ncvado de 'J'oluca auf^esetzt ist. Wie die 
Endpunkte dieser Kett« vulkanischen Kriiften ihren Ursprun^ 
vcrdankcn, so haben auch an dem Aufbaue der Kette selhst 
vulkanisohe Kr.ifte in wirksamster Weise inil^earbeitet. An 
dem .\oi\ltussc dicscs i^icbir^rs, jL^erade im Sii(.icn (.1er Hauptstadt, 
breitct sich da.s i^i-uallii^e I,a\aù'ki ans, das untcr vlcin \amen 
" Pedreijal ■• bekannt ist iinU das (.Icni klciiicn \ ulk.uic Xictli 
seinen l'rsprunj^ vcrdaiikt, dessen Mundun^ctwa fiundert Mêler 
hôher sich ôfiTnet. Dem Kamme der Kette selbst ist der Ajusco 
(eigentlich Axochco) aufgescut, der seine Lavastrome und seine 
Tuffmassen weit iiber Cuernavaca hinaus entsendete. An der 
Siidseite der Kette ôstlich von Cuernavaca» ist im Talc ein 
breiter flacher Kegei zu sehen, dessen Miindungsrand an einer 
Seite durchbrochen ist undderdeshalb das " Hufeisen genannt 
wird. Dann aber folgen, als j^^owaltii^e Klippen hoch in die 
Liifte ragend und schon von weither sichtbar, die zernaj^tcn 
Ra,ndcr eincs Kiesenvulkans* der, ziisamen mit einer von ihm 
ans naeh Siiden /iehenden Hu«^elketle. die Scheide /Misc)ien 
dem Taie von Liiernavaca und dem von Uaxtepec. Ouauiitia 
und ^'auhtcpec bildet. In dem Boden dièses Kraters hefinden 
sich die Iliiuscr und die Fnuhifckier de'^ Dorfes 'l\ivvtlau. 
Aul der I luhc Jcr Kiippen, dic Uen W^rdranJ des Kralcr.s bilden, 
an fast un/u^unglichcr Stellc, sieht der i'empel, der dem Gotte 
dieser Landschaft, •'dem (Gotte) von Tepoxtlan ••, Tcpoztecutl^ 
dem Pulquegotte, gewidmet war, und der noch heute unter den 
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Bewohnern des Ortes als " Casa del TefX)zteco, als " Haus des 
(Gottcs) von Tepoztlan, " bekannt ist. 

I^ie Lente von Tepoztlan sprechen mexikanisch, wie es in 
aîter Zeit die Bewohner dcr uinlici^enden Taler j^aiiz all<:femein 
laten. V^on den Bewohnern der Hauptstadt Mexico und iliren 
N'achbarn wurden dièse die warmen Iruchtbaren Tiiler von 
Quauhnauac ( das ist heutige Cucrnavaca ), von Uaxtepcc, 
Yauhtepec und Quauhtla bewohneiiden Stftmme Ttalhuica^ — 
das heisst wohi •* Erdleute, oder » die die Erde (als Gott) 
haben — genannt. Diesem Namen entspricht in der Tat 
ailes, was wir von den Gottheiten jener Stftmme wissen. Die 
Hauptgottheit des Taies von Cuemavaca scheint Xochiquetsai 
gewesen zu sein, die junge Gôttin der Blumen und der Liebe, 
der der priichtige, noch heutigen Tags leidlieh wohI erhattene» 
reich mit Skulpturen bedeckte Tempel Xochicalco geweiht war, 
und der, wie wir durch den Interpreten des Codex Magliabcc- 
chiano XIII. erfahrcn, iin Herhsie, zn der Zeit wo die 
Mexikancr Jas Tcpeiikutti das Kest der ikMi^LTOtter feierten, 
von den Tlalhviica grosse Festc gcfeiert uurden, an denen 
Saufereiea and ailerhand Unzuclu /vvi.vclicn unerwachsenen 
Knaben und Màdchen einen Hauptteil des Festci» bildeten. 
Der Gott von Tepoztlan aber, TepozteaUl^ war einer aus der 
grossen Zahl von Gôttern, die als Gôtter des Pulque's {pctlï)^ des 
stissen, aus dem Safte der Agave americana {meit) gowonnenen 
berauschenden Getrâ.nkes, von den Mexikanern verehrt wurden, 
und denen eben&lls in der ErntezeU grosse, mit Trinkgelagen 
verbundene, oder geradezu in Saufereien und Debaucherien 
ausartcnde Feste gefeiert wurden. 

Die Gottin dcr Agave-Pflanze, .^fayauvl, gak den Mexika- 
nern aïs ein Weib mit huiuleri Briisten, aiso als ein Abbild der 
Fr uchtbarkeit. Und ein Sinnbild oder eine N'erkorperun^; der 
fruciuiiringenden Frile waren den Mexikaneni auch die Puk|ue- 
g'itter, und ebcu-so du- Cioiiin dcr IJlunieii und der Liehe Xoc/ii- 
quclzal. Darum aucli diesc /// dvr Ernitziii dicsen bcidcn 
Gottern mit Bacdianalien und mit gcschlechtlichen Ausschwei- 
fungen gcfeierten Peste. Sie veranschaulichten eben die Frucht- 
barkeit, oder sie waren gerade/u ein Zauber, durch die man auch 
fur die Folgexeit die Fruchtbarkeit der Erde sich sichem wolUe. 
Die V'ornahme solcher zaubericher Handlungen hat man in 
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neuerer Zeit fur das VVesen und den Ausgang^spunkt jeder 
Relicfion erkiart. Die hôchsten Aeusserunpfen schaffender 
diciitenscher Phantasie, das allg^riechisclie Drama und die 
gleicliwertigen Schopfungen anderer V'Ôlkcr erschicnen unter 
diesem Gesichtswinkel nur als die veredelten l'ormeii iihnlicher 
grobsinnlicher magischer Zeremonien. Es scheint indes, dass 
weder bei den antiken Gôttem der Liebe und des Weins, noch 
bei den verwandten Gestalten anderer Vôlker die Idée der 
Pnichtbarkeit oder der geschechtliche Akt die urspriingliche 
Vorstellung war. Und gerade bei den mexikanischen Vertre- 
tem dieser Klasse von Gottbeiten liegt es eigentlich klar zu 
Tage, dass sie nur Ausgestaltungen, Weiterentwicklungen eîner 
andern allgemein verehrten alten primitiven Gottheit waren, 
der Gottheit (fex Momftw , der ebcn in seiner Phasenbildung, in 
dcm Al>nehnicii und Zunehmcn, in seinem Sterben (zurZeit der 
Konjunktion mit Jcr Sonne) unj in seiner \\'iedcrerncuerunt; 
(uonn er als schnialc Sichel uicder am Abcndhiinniel sichilxir 
wird), ein SinnbilU und Abbild des Absterbens und der Wieder- 
emeueriing ist und deshalb, durch einen natiirlichen und ganz 
allgemein gemachten Trugschluss, geradexu als Ur sache j'edes 
Wachstums und /nfer U'iedererneuernng betrachtet wurde. 

Aus der ursprtinglîchen Mondnatur erkl&rt sich zunilchst 
der Name der Pulquegôtter, die Centsson totochitn » Vierhundert 
(d. h. unzfthlige) Kaninchen » genannt wurden. Denn das 
Kaninchen {(m-h/ii) isl das Abbild des Mondes, der Mann im 
Monde, der Mond seibst. Als Sonne und Mond geschaffen 
worden waren, da leuchtcten, \\ ie die Mexikaner erziiblten, 
urspriini^lich die beidon 1 linunelhkoper mit dcm i^Icichcn Glan/e. 
Aber als die Gotter Jicscs sahen, schlugen sic dcm Monde mit 
einem Kaninchen iIl.^ dcsiclït. Dadurcli verJunkcUe sich sein 
Glan;< und da^ iiild des l\anincliens ist seitdem immer aut der 
Flâche des Mondes zu sehen. Bekanntlich nannten auch die 
Sanskrit sprechenden Bewohner des Indusiandes den Mond 
çaçtn^ d. h. den "mit dem Hasen.** Und in der Tat, unter 
dem Gesichtswinkel, unter dem der Mond uns in den Tropen 
erscheint, sieht der Mann im Monde » wirklich wie ein sich 
aufrichtendes (Mîinnchen machendes) Kaninchen aus. Dîc 
Mexikaner btldeten den Mond denn auch hieroglyphisch in der 
Weiseab, dass sie in dunklem, n^chtigem» mit Augen besetztem 
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Felde (dem Abbilde der Nacht oder des Sternhimmels) einen zu 
der Form eines Nasenhalb mondes {yacametsiii) gebogenen, in 

der Farbe eincs Totenknochens jjemalten Halbmond xeichneten, 
den sie mit der Farbe und den Lînien des W'asscrs riilltcn und 
auf diesem Wassor clanii in weisser Farbe das Bild eines 
aut\;cricl)ii.-tcn (Munnchcn machenden) Kaninchens wiedergaben 
(vgl. Abb, i). 




Ahh. iif Afrts//i, der Mond und Tiaçolteotly die Mond gôtlin. 

Codex Boi^ia 55. 

Aber nicht nur in dcin Namcn dct l'ulquc^^oticr .spriclu 
sich ihre Mondnatur aus, auch in allen iliren Abzeichen : — Die 
Pulquegôtter tragen den yacametstli^ den Nasenhalbmond, 
in der Nase, denselben in der Farbe des Totenknochens gemalten 
Halbring, den wir eben in der Hiéroglyphe des Mondes (Abb. 
1) gesehen haben, der aber hilufig auch die Form eines einfachen, 
mit gelber Farbe (der Farbe des Goldes) gemalten Halbmondes 
bat. Und das Hell und Dunkel, die Phasenbildung des 
Mondes, die /.wx HUifte erleuchtete, zur Httlftedunkle Scheibc. 
von den Mexikanem als schwar/cs nnt! rotes I"eld (llillun^ 
tlupullan ) w iederij^et^eben, - ist die l>esoiKlerheit der Gesichis- 
betiialuni,"" der Piik|iie^oiter iind das aus/eichnende Merkinal 
ihrer'lVaeht (\i;l..\hh. 2// r). Der Xasenhalhmi^nd {viictinictztli) 
oder der l-arben^yeiL^^ensat/ \ow Scliwar/ und Kot ( llillon 
ihipa/Iati), durch seluvar/ und roic l'eldet oder ahw ecliseinde 
schwarze und rote Feldcr niarkieri, oder eine Konibination beider 
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Abb. ib. Sonne, .Moigi ii>i«. rn uncl Moud. 
C«Hlt'x Borgia -i. 

Merkmaie, kann i,fcrade/u als Miiibiein iJcr i^uiquc^oitheit 
bezeichnet wcrdcii (vgl. Abb. 3-5). 

Endiich wtrd in mythischen Berichten der Mond f^ferade/u 
mit dem Emblème der Pulquegottheiten, dem Pulquciopfe 
(octecomatl oder tocfUecomatl ) identilîziert. In einem aus den 
ersten Zeiten nach der Conquista stammenden, in aztekischer 
Sprache geschriebenen Manuskripte,der Historiade Colhuacan 
y Mexico, — das ist der cigentlîche Titcl dos friiher aïs • Codex 
Chimalpopoca " beschriebenen und in den Anales del Museo 
Nacional de Mexico iinter dem Tiiel • Anales de Ouauhtiiian 
leider un\ ollstii nding unti feblerliafl \ eroHontHeliton Manu- 
skriptes, lesen uir: auh in it|uac inic \"a in illuiicac in 
tonatiuli, niinan ve \aiih in inet/tli . . . aiili in iniacic in ilhuica- 
tcneo, ninian tochleconiaiica et>nixamauicv> in l'apa/tac ■ ■ und 
nachdem die Sonne am Himmel sîch in Bewegung gesct/.t halte, 
geht auch der Mond . . . und als er am Rande des Himmels 
(oder des Meeres?) angelangt war, umhullte ihn Papaztac (das 
ist der Name eines der Pulquegôtter) mit Papierstreifen nach 
Art eines Kaninchentopfes (d. h. eines Pulquetopfes). » 
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Als Pulque^ôtter werdeti nun in den Qucllen eine ganze 
Anzhl verschiedener Gôtter ^cnannt, deren Namen zumeist 
patronymische Form habcn, d. h. von einem Ortsnamen 

abpeleitot sirid. Dièse Wachsiiiins-und Ernteg'otter g'enossen 
eben wciihin uiiJ iiJH*rall Vcrclirun^ und krv.stallisicrten sich 
nur zu besonJern Gcstalten, \vo ein besonderes, ilirem Kult 
^cweihtcs Hcilij^tum sich bcfand. Tcpoztccatl , der Gott von 
Tcpo/tlan, scheint einc hcrvorragendc Stelle unier ihnen 




Abh. ta Tepoatecaii, der Pulquct^ott von Teposthn. 
Codex Ma^liahecrhlano XIII, 3 fol. 49. 

cini^ciioinuKMi xu habcn. Dcnn in der Kcihe der Pulqucijottcr, 
die iin LoJcx Ma^'Habccciiiano XIII, ^cnaiiiu und in ^anzer 
Gcbtalt und mil ihrcn Namenshieroglyphcn abgebilJei sind, 
steht er an erster Stelle (vgl. Abb. 2a). Der Schreiber des 
Codex Magliabecchiano scheint allerdings mit den Verhftitnissen 
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der Tlalhuica besonders vertraut gewesen zu sein und war 
vennutlich nicht fern von diesem Lande zu Hause. 

Der Tempel Tepozte- 
catTs war natiirlich nur cin 
k ! c i n es Provin/.heilif^^Uim, 
aber diirch seine La^e auf 
nahezu un/ugiin^licher 
Klippc und gerade liber dem 
Talgrunde* der die Hftuser 
und die Fruchtfelder des 
Dorfes trug, attsgezeichnet. 
In setnen allgemeinen Ver- 
hftltnissen ist er geradezu ein 
typischesBeispiel aines alten 
mexikanischen Heili^tums. 
Als im Jahre iSc)5 in Jer 
HaiiptstaJt Mexico der ii, 
internationale Amerika- 
nisten kon ij^ress ta^te, hahen 
die p^itriotischcn Bewe^hner 

Abb.a*Bi»trdera-/««7^.i«.der -4oo Tepc«tlan% auf Anregung 
Kaainchea ". d. ta. der Polaoegetter. des auch aus diesem Dorfe 
SahacaDii.s.BibUotec»deiP>iado.ii«irid stammenden Ingénieurs 

Francisco M. Rodriguez, der gegenwRrtig Leiter des Museo Na- 
cional de Mexico ist, den Tempel, der unter dem Schutte des 

cin^estiirzten Daclus verf^raben war, freile^en lassen. Herr 
Kodriguez bat einen Plan dièses Tempels aufgenommen, der 
ziierst von Saville in seiner Beschreibuntî der Ruine (') und 
dann von mir in einem Aufsat/e, den ich diesem Tempel und 
seinem Ciotte i^ewidmet habe, (-') verotVentliclit worden ist und den 
icb liicr in Ah. h u iederj^ebe (Siche S. ,^50). Man sicht. dass der 
'I empol sich aut einem L'nterbaue erliebt, der an der Westseiie 
von einem kleinen Hofe begrenzt ist. Auf dieser Westseite fiihrt 
von dem Hofeeine'I reppe zu der Hôhe derobem Plattform, und 




(1) Marshall H. Saville, Bulletin Am. Muséum uf Natunil Hi^tory, 
New' York Vol. VIII. 

(a) SstBRt Gesammeite Abhandlungen zur amerikanischen Sprach und 
Aitertumskunde, Band 2. Berlin 1905. Seite.205. 
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nach der Westseite îst auch das Sakrarium geoffnet, das auf 
dieser Plattform sich befindet. Nach Westen schaute das Idol* 
das in der Tempeizelle stand. I)enn der Westen, die Région, 
wo die Sonne in die Erde versank, und wo der junge Mond am 
Himmel sichtbar wurde, die Gegend, wo die Mttchte, die Geburt 
and Wachstum beherrschten, die Mondi^ôtter, — und demnach 
auch die Pulqiicj^^otter, ihre i4ciniat hattcn, das \\ar das 
TamoancAaUt das 1 iaus des Herabsteigens, d. h. das 1 iaus der 




Abb. 2<- Pàiecail, der Pulqu«.;;i'ii, Ki ijront des*XI. TonalamatI Ah^chnittes. 

Codex iiorbonicus ii. 



Geburt ; das Cincalli^ das Haus, wo der Maisgott geboren und 
von wo die Maisfrucht den Menschen gebracht wurde ; und das 
Ctdhuacan^ der Wohnort der V'orfahren, wo die Vorfahren der 
<;c,i^enwarti^ das Land bewohnenden Stfi.mme zuerst auf der 
Hrdc crschii'iien sind. 

Das Sakrariuin s<.'lbst hat nur j^erini^^c Dimensioncn. Fs 
/.crfillli in cine nach \orn, nacli W'csten, vollstilndii^ otïne \'or- 
halie, in dcren Mille eine viereckige Veriiefung wohl den 
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Peucrplat/ bc/eichnct, und in die eîixcntliche Tcmpcl/.cIIe, in 
dcr, an Jcr Mittc der Hinterwand, auf cinem kleinon vicrccki_5^en 
Posuimcnic das Idol sich befand. Lct/tercs ist \ crschwundcn. 
Abcr crlialicn ist noch ein Kclief (Abb. 7), das Sa\ ille besclircil^t 
und das an her\ orra^ender Stelle, an dcr Siiduand dcr untcrn 
Pyramidenslute eingemauert war, aber leider herausgenommcn 




.\l>lv " mania de conejo {niiit tin htiliiiàtli] 
Codex Ma}{lial)ecchiano XIII, ,t fof. 4 verso. 




Abb. 4 manta de àom ooncjos {m«toektiImàtH\ 
Codex Magliahecchiano XIII, 3. fol. 5. 
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worden ist und jetzt in dem Museo Nactonat de Mexico sich 
befîndet. Oas Relief stellt ein fabelhaftes kleines Wasseitier vor 
und ist die Hiéroglyphe fiir den Namen des Kônigs Auitsotl, 
Das war der unmittelbare Vorgitn^er des jun^ern Motecuhçoma, 

des unq-Iiicklichen Ilerrschers, der in den KiSmpfen zwischen den 
emportcn Mcxikanern und den in einem Palasie der Ilaiiptstadt 
verschanztcn Spanicrn sein Ende fand. IJnter diesem Konig'e 
Auit/.otl, der i.ien politischen Kinfluss Mexico's weit nach Siidcn, 
bis zu den Liindern der pa/.itischen Kiisle, der Mixteca baja, 

Tehuantepec und Soco- 
nusco ausdehnte, 
scheint also auch dièses 
Heiligtum gebaut oder 
erneuert worden zu 
sein. Auf einer zweiten 
Platte. die sich neben 
der mit der Hierojjly- 
phe Auitzotl befand, 
sind ein Kaninchen und 
zehn Kreise abij;ehi!wlet. 
niese scheinen das [ahr 
mutlactli tm iilli - /.ebn 
Kaninchen ••/u bezcich- 
nen,dasdemjahre 1502 
der christlichen Zeit- 
rechnung entspricht 

AblK 5 omektdUtmuixtti "Deviw deT Palqne. und daS letZte Regie- 

rungsjahr Auitzotrs, 

Sahagun MS. Academia de la Historia, Madrid. ■ t i 

bzw, das Jahr war, m 
dem er starb. In diesem Jahre scheint demnach der Tempel 
von Tepoztlan gebaut oder erneuert worden zu sein. 

Erbaltcn sind fcrner, wenifjstens /um l'eil, an dem Tempel 
von Tepo/tlan die Reh'efe, die die Pfeiler /ii beiden Seiten des 
lun^anj^s in die Tempel/elle sehmiieUten (Abli. S und g) ; und 
crhalten sind endlich die Relieibiinder, die an der V'orderseiie 
bankartiger Wandvorspriinge an der Nord-und Siidseite der 
Vorhalle und an der Nord, Ost>und SUdwand der Tempelzelle 
angebracht sind. Dièse Reliefe, in denen eine eigenartige Sym- 
bolik zum Ausdrucke zu kommen schien, erregten meine Auf- 
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mcrksamkcit. Leider aber waren die Plioto^raphien, die ich 
von ihnen /.u Gesicht bekam, unvollstiindi^ und in dcn Kinzel- 
heilen nicht ^enau zu erkennen. So entsclilossen wir uns denn, 
meine h'rau und ich, aïs wir vor andcrthalb Jahren, nach der 
Weltausstellunjj in .St. Louis, noch einmal das Land unscrer 
Studien aufjjcsucht hattcn. von diesen Kclicfen Abklatsche zu 
machen. wo/.u uns der Inspcctor und Konservator der Alieriiimer 
der Republik Mexico, Herr Leopoldo Hatres auch bereiiwilli^st 




ii 
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dîe Erlaubnis gab. Die Abklatsche waren 
etwas schwierig zu machen, da das 
Gestein, aus deiti der Tempel gebaut ist, 
eine blasige Lava, eine unglaublich 
rauhe, geradezu in Spitzcn auf^elôste 
Aussenfliiche zei^t. Die Miihe hat sich 
aber doch gelohnt. V.s haben sich von 
don Abklatsclicn .^T'^'i'^ brauchbare 
AbLliissc herstcllcii lasscn. die jcl/t im 
kooi^Hchen Mu.scuiii fiir X'olkerkundc in 
Abb 7, Hierojflyphe des Berlin avitj^csiclll sind. Xacli ilincn sind 
meiikanij^thcn^Konif» ^.^ Zeiclinungen gefertifît worden, die 

ich hier in Abb 9-15 wiedcrgcgcben habe. 
Ich will zunilchst die Verzierungen besprechen, die an den 
einander zugekehrten Enden der Halbwtinde angebracht sind, 
die die Vorhalle von der Tempelzelle scheiden (Abb. 8, 9), und 
die dièse Ënden wie Pfeiler erscheinen lassen, die den Eingang 
ziir Tempelzelle flankieren. Die Verzierunfjen habcn hier an 
der der Vorhalle und dem Kinj:jan^e /iir 'rcmpcl/.elle ziii^n kchr- 
ten Seite vermutlich bis zur Hohe des Daches gereicht. l)a 
abcr 4.las Dacli Nvahr.stlieinlich oin Strohdach war, —wicdas des 
Haupltcinpcls des beiiaeliharlcn Ouauliiuiuac (Ciieriia\ aea), \ on 
dein wir im Codex i'ellei î.ino-Kemensis eine Abbilduiii; liaheii 
so isl bei der /erstoriini^ v.les Tempels. die in der erslen spani- 
schen Zeii und durch lirand erlolgl sein w ird, aucii der obère i'eil 
der Wand zerstôrt worden, und die Vernachliissij^^ung wâhrend 
mehr als drcier Jahrhunderte wird dann wohl auch noch ihren 
Teil zur. weiteren Herunterarbcitung der Witnde beigetragen 
haben. Immerhin kann man noch heute (vgl. 8, 9) deutlich 
erkennen, dass der obère Teil dieser Eingangspfeiler an der der 
Vorhalle und dem Kingange zur Tempelzelle zugekehrten Seite 
in seincrt:janzen Brcite von einer ^rossen Figur der Hiéroglyphe 
chalchi iiitl (j^riiner Mdelslcin, Jadëii) eini^enommen uar. Der 
ChalchiuitI uar den Maxikanern das Sinnbild oder Jer Inbei^rilY 
der I\ostha!"keit. Die I lieroi^lvplie ehaleliiuit! wurJe Jaher, 
wie wir in >.len liiitlersehrilten, i.lem CoJex I>ori;ia, der Wiener 
llaiulseiinû und Jem Codex N'utt.ill selien. i^anz aili^emeiii an 
dem l iiterbaue, aut dem Daehe i>der ati den W'andpteilern der 
l'empel angebracht, um dièse liauleii aïs Orte der Koslbar- 
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keit ", d. h. als " Orte des Opfers oder des Opferblules zu 
bezeichnen. — Unter der Hiéroglyphe cluilchiuiti sieht man in 
den Abbildun^ren 8 und 9 ein Rand von Stufenmiiandem, das 
an dem Xordpfeiler (Abb. S) ein etwas komplizierteres Miister 
hat aïs an dem Siidpfeiler (Abb. 9). Unter ihm io\ç\ ein 
schmales Band mit kleinen (Scheiben? Augen?) und ein breiler 
Streifen gerade herab lavifender rechtwinkli»^ bej^renzier Krhe- 
buntjen, die wohi hcrabliilnj^ende Fedcrn bezcichnen sollen. 

Die Reliefe. die an der V'orderseile der bankartigen V'or- 
spriinjje an der L'nterseite der Zimmeruiinde angebraclu sind, 
stellen eine Folj^e ein/.elner Symlx>le dar. In der Vorhalle sind 




Abb. 8(i 14 nat. ^r.) Ri'liot'ain N'ordpfoiltT dfs Kinj^an^siii die TeiiifK-IzelIe 
(Nat h oinor PhotD^raphic C. H. WailL-'s). 
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an der Nordseite deren vier vorhanden (Abb. 14) ; an der 
SUdseite sînd mir zwei erhalten (Abb. 15.) In der Tennp>el- 

zelle waren, uic es scheint, ursprun^lich achtzehn solcher 
Symbole angebracht, von denen vier auf die Nordwand (Abb. 
10), je fiinf auf die beidcn ! liilfien der Ostwand ( Abb. 11, 12 ) 
und vier auf die Siidwand (Abb. 13) kanien. In der \ord- 
hiilfte der Osiwaiid fehlen zwei der Platien. lV»ber dcn 
achtzehn Symbolen zoi,' sich noch ein schmales Kclicfband 
hin, in dem ebenfalls einzelne Syml)olc, aber gerin gérer Grosse 
und in Abstttnden, einander folgen. Dièses obère Band ist aber 
so stark verwittert und zerstôrt, dass sich die Folge der Symbole 
in ihrer Kontinuitftt nicht mehr wiederherstellen Iftsst Wo die 
Zeichen erhalten waren, haben wir einen Abklatsch genommen 
und dièse StUcke sind in den Abbildungen 10 und 12 an den 
entsprechenden Stellen wiedergegeben worden. 




Abb 9. (1, 10 nat. gr.)— Relief am Sudpfciler des Eingungs in die Tempelau.'lle 
(Nach einem von uns genommenen Abklatsche) 
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Ich be^inne mit den 
X Symbolen, die die WUnde 
der Tempeizellc umziehen 
(Abb. 10-13). Man sieht 
zunUchst auf den ersten 
Iflick, dassdicse(ursprun- 
jtîlich) achtzehn Symbole 
s ich in zvvci Rcihen 
ordncn, die ihre l'ronl dem 
Idv^Ie, das in dcr Mitto Jor 
Ostwand sich hcfanJ, 
/ukchron. Hie cine k:.iin 
al.s die N'ordrcihc Ixv.ci- 
chnol wcrdcn. Sic bcj^innt 
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mit dem Symbole an clem rechten l'nJe der Abbildung 1 1, das 
ich mit dem Buchstaben a versehen habe. Die andere ist die 
Siidreihe. Sie beginiU mit dem S\ rnbolc an dem linken Fnde 
der Abbildung i 2, nebcn Ua.s ich den iiuchsUiben k gesctzt habe. 

Die erstc Figur der N'ordreihe (a. Abb. i 1 ) zeigt uns die 
mcxikanihchc Konigskronc, ^Icii mit I iirkismosaik inkrusticrien, 
y.u einem spitz aufragenden Blatte drcicckiger Gcsialt sich 
erweiternden, mit Riemen um den Kopf gebundenen Reif» den 
die Mexikaner mit dem Namen xtukutigoUt btzclchn^en. Die 
Turkisinknistation ist, trotz der Verwitterung des Gesteins in 
unserer Pigur noch deutlich zu erkennen. Ebenso die hinten 
zu einer Schleife gebundenen Riemen. Ueber dem Reife ist das 
Kopfhaar angedeutet. In ihm stecken zwei Federbanner. 
Unter dem Reife ist eine dreilappige Zcichnung angegeben, 
liber deren eigentliche Bedeutung ich mich vorliluiig noch nicht 
auszusprechen wage. 

I")ie zwcite Figur der N'ordrcihe (h. Abb. !o) ist diirch die 
Veruiuerung des Gesteins etwas undeutlich geworden. Ein 
Vergleich alxr mit den Figuren m, Abb. 12 und (f, Abb. 14 
lehrt, dass ein Sicinl)cil ( itztoftolli ) hier dargestclit ist. die 
bckannie W'afte, mit der die Fulquegottcr im Sahagun-Manu- 
skripte, im Codex MagliabecchianoXIII,3, im Codex Telleriano- 
Remensisund in andem Handschriften abgebildet werden (vgl. 
oben Abb. 2). Man erkennt den hôlzemen Stiel mit dem kolbig 
angeschwollenen Ende, dem die Steinklinge genau in der Weise 
eingefiigt ist, wie wir das an Steinbeilen siidamerikanischer 
Indianerst&mme, z. B. des Xingû-Gebietes» noch heute sehen. 
Der Stiel ist mit einer Binde aus Rindenpapiergeschmiickt, von 
der zwei breite Ënden nach unten hftngen und die mit einer 
kiinstlich efcschhingencn, vier Knoten bildenden Schleife auf 
dem Stick- hck-siii^t ist. Strôme von Fliissii^fkeit rinnen von der 
Klinge auf bciJen Seifen nacti unten. Aolinlichc Slrôme sind 
bei der Mehrzahl auch der ùhrigen SA'mhole zu sehen. Wo die 
Farbe erhalten ist, sind dièse Stromc rot gemalt, miissen alsp 
/S/u/, d. h. wohl Opferblut hcdcuien. 

Die dritte Figur der Nordreihe (c, Abb. 1 1) zeigt uns ein 
menschliches Gesicht von eigentUmlicher Proiillinie. Das Auge 
ist bis auf einen schmalen Schlitz geschlossen und ein von 
paraltelen Linien begrenzter Streifen durchzieht unterhatb des 
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Animes die ^anzc Lîinge des Gcsichts. Dicse beiden Merkmale 
NvcisLii darauf hin, dass in dieser Fipur das Gcsiclu Xipe 
Tulec's u ieder^e^cl>cn sein soll,des Goites, dcr in die abge/ogenc 
Haut deîi Opfers geklcidet cinhergeht, und dessen Gestcht auch 
von einer aus Menschenhaut gefertîgten Maske bedeckt ist. Der 
schmale Augenschlîtz entsprîcht dem geschlossenen Auge des 
toten Menschengesichts, und der breite Lttngsstreifen, der in den 
Bilderschriften und bemalten Tonbitdern des Gottes mit ft>ter 
Farfae angegeben wird, bezeichnet vielleicht einen Schnitt, den 
der Priester, dcr das Opfer enthftutete, bel dem Abziehen der 
Gesicht.shaut zu machen genôtigt war. Wie bei andern Syinbolen 
der bcihcn Reihen, sieht man auch von diescm Xipe-Gesichte 
ringsherum Strome, die Bliit bedouten miissen. tropfen. 

I^ie vierte und fiinftc KiL^iir dcr XordrcilK- Iclilen. Die 
scclistc ( t". Ahb. 10) ist das Hikl des Kric^L^cs (ytiovo//), Jurch 
ciiKMi Rii rulschild {c/i inui//i), cin liufldcl Spccre {tfn// //tnyn /i//i')^ 
einc Hundialinc {inacpuinil!) und vermutlich auch, d^cli das 
nicht mehr deuilich zu sehen, ein Wurfbrett {allatl) veran- 
schaulicht. Blut ist auch hier, von der Trophfte tropfend, 
angegeben. 

Das siebente Bild, (g. Abb. 10) fuhrt uns wieder den Gott 
dièses Tempels, den Pulquegott, vor Augen, îndem wir hiereine 
TrophHe abgebildet sehen, die genau dem entspricht, das in dem 

Sahagun-Manuskriptc der Academia de la Historia in Madrid 
als ometochtUtuiztli " Devise des Gottes zwei Kaninchen •, d. h. 
"Devise des Pulquegottes " abgebildet und beschriebcn wird 
(vgl. ol)en S. ,^49 Abb. 5). Fs ist eine I niitation des Pulquetc^pfes 
{(Kiecomaff ot!er (nncloclitt-cuniaU), mit seinen flitij^^elart ÎL^-^en 
SeiteiUeiien, den drei (•"iissen. (die diirch Aiili;)ni.;e in licstalt 
von Augen re prit sen tient situi), und dem W'ahr/cichcii des 
Pulquegoiles, dem Xabciihalbmonde ( ymanutzlli ) auf der 
Flîichc. Dcr gclapptc Rand dièses ilalbmondcs enlspriclu den 
knotigen Auswûchsen, die, um seine knochige Beschaffenheit 
zum Ausdruck zu bringen, an ihm angebracht zu werden 
pflegen, die aber gelegentlich auch in rein omamentate Ausge* 
staltungen sich entwickein. Aus der Miindung des Gefîisses 
sch&umt das Getriink heraus und tropft an den 5>eiten des 
Gefîisses berunter. 

Das achte Bild (h. Abb. 10) zeigt uns auf einer Unterlage, 
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die, wie es scheint, eine aus Bînsert geflochtene Matte vorsteUen 
sol), ein Augfe in einem Wasserstromc. 

Das folj^endc neiinte Biki, das letzte der Nordreihe (î. 
Ahb. 10), isi ctwas schwicri)^' zu dL-iucn. V.s i.st ctuas l ^mbun- 
dcMics, das oiiic Art Stie! /.vi ciuhaiien hchciiu, das oben wic cin 
I laarschopt aus-sielii, uiiii \ on dem unten ein milchti^cr Bluts- 
trom ausgeht. Ich miklite dics, alleidiiigs nur hypothetisch, 
alsdas Wirbelhaar deuten, dasman dem Kriegsgefangenen, der 
zum Opfer bestimnit war, în der Nacht vor dem Opfer in der 
Mitternachtsstunde abschnitt. 

Die Siidreihe beginnt auf der andern Seite des Idols mit 
dem Bitde k, Abb. 12, das anscheinend dasselbe Gebilde, das 
abgeschnittcne Wirbelhaar des zum Opfer Bestimmten (?), uns 
vor Augen fiihrt. 

Das cifte Bild, das zwcite der Sudrcihe (I, Abb. 12) zeigt 
uns wiedcr die W'affen i!es Kne^o, f rttoyo// J, — Schild, Sperr- 
biindel und llaïKlIaline,-- abcr der Schild ist lîier \ iercclvig ; 
er hat cinen iicliang von l'i-dern und triigt den -Na.scnhalhinond 
(ymaïuctztli ). das Abzciciicn des Pulqucgoties, als Hmbkm 
auf sciner l'Iachc. 

Das zwôlfte Bild» das drîtte der SUdreihe <m. Abb. 12) ïst 
wieder ein Steinbeîl ( UztopoUI), Als Besonderheit îst nur zu 
bemerken, dass hier dem obern Stielende ein gestiekes halb- 
mondfôrmiges Gebilde aufgesetzt ist, das in der Form den 
Kupfermessern, die in Mengen im Zapotekengebiete gefunden 
werden, entspricht. 

Das folgende dreizeiinte Bild, das \ icrte der Siidreihe (n, 
Abb. 12), stelli ein inenschliehcs Ohr (naaiztli) vor. Ein 
beiltormitrer Pllock ( iiacochlli ) sieckt in der C^tïnung des 
Olirliippchcns, wie so!cho n!s OhrsclinuKk der Mmiiif dc»~ tolen 
Krict^ers ifCi^oben wurdcii. Dor ol>oi\- Ka-ul des LVnr*.vs ist 
ah. Ovli r cm;4(.vcli Hilton. Dassoil Zwciiel die Hirii^cliaitte 

keiin/eiciinen, die sicii der i-romine bci der Selbstkasteiung in 
den Rand des Ohres machte. In den Berichten der Konquista- 
doren wird immer hervorgehoben, dass die Priestcr und die 
Vornehmen dieser StHmme die Ohren *• harpados d. h. am 
Rande lappig oder kammartig zerschnitten, hatten. 

Das vierzehnte Bild, das ftinfte der Siidreihe <o, Abb. 12) 
zeigt uns einen geflochtenen Ring und in seinem Innern einen 
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Wasserstrom. Der crstere ist das bekannte Symbol und die 
Hiéroglyphe des l-'astens ( neçaun/h ). 

Das fiinfzchnte Bild, das sechste der Sùdreihe (p. Abb. i;^) 
stclit cinen Schsidel vor, der, wie die Schildelbilder in den 
nicxikaiiischen Handschriften ganz all^emein, in dor Scliliiten- 
gegeiid ein grosses Loch zeigt. lis eiuspriohi Jcin Loche, das 
man in den SchHdel machen musste, um ihn auf Querstangen 
des Geriistes ( izompantli)^ auf dem man die Kôpfé der Geop- 
feiten vor dem Tempel aufzustellen pflegte, autzureihen. Zwei 
Scrome kommen hier aus diesem Loche heraus. Da$ ist wohl 
das Homologon der Blutstrome, die die andern Symbole dieser 
beiden Reihen umi^^cben. 

Das sechszehnte Bild, das siebente der Sùdreihe (q, Abb, 
13) ist eine Abbrcviatur der Hiéroglyphe chakhiuiti (griiner 
Edelstein. Jadëit) in einem Wasserstrome ( nfi ). Das gicbt 
■/Msa.mmi:n c/ni/r/i/ k/ki// " Kdelsteinwasser, " "kostbares Wasscr, 
ein W(^rt, mit dom man das Opferblut und das Blut, das man 
sich bei den Kasteiungen entzog, zu bezciclincn pUci^tc. 

Das siebzehnte Bild, das aciuc der Sudieihe (r, Abb. 13), 
soll wohl einen abgeschnittenen Jaguarfuss bedeucen. Die 
Klauen sehen allerdings fast mehr wie Menschenlînger aus. 
Aber der ganze Umriss und die Plecken legen es doch nahe, 
vielmehr an einen Jaguar zu denken. Aus dem obern abge- 
schnittenen Ende kommt ein Strom von Blut heraus. 

Das achtzehnte Bild endiich, das lot/io der Siidreihc (s, 
Abb. 13) ist die l>ekannie Gestalt des Tieres mit den abge- 
schnittenen Ohren, des Hundes ( Itzcuintli )^ der aber auch fur 
den hundskôpfigen Gott, Xohff, den B!it/.gott, den in die Ticfe 
fahrenden, den Hiind. der die Sonne zu den Toten geleiiet. 
stehen konnte. Ilinter ihm scheint eine Hohlc, oder ein pflanz- 
hclics V.icbilde, Uun eine 1 lolile cnthiill, und Icl/.teres niiissle. 
nach gewissen Figuren der Handschriften der Codex Borgia- 
Gruppe zu schliessen, metl^ die Agavepflanze sein, — angedeutet 
zu sein. 

Ueberblicken wir nun die Gesammtheit dieser Bilder, so 
zeigt sich, dass wir in ihnen wiederholte Hinweise auf den 
Character des Gottes, dem dieser Tempe! geweiht war, den 

PuUpiegott, vor uns hal>on : Figur b und m zeigten uns das 
Steinbeil ( itztop9Ui)<t die Waffe der Fulquegotter ; g ist das 
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omeiochdauizilit die Devise der Pulquegôtter, eine Imitation des 
Pukiuetopfes ; i zeif^te uns auf dem viereckigen Krie^erschildc 
den Nasenhalbmond (yacumetst/i ), das Abzeichen der Pulque- 
gôtter ; s — vielleicht, —die Agavepflan/.c ( metl aus der der 
Pulque bereitet wird. Andere Rilder deuten auf Krics^^ und 
Opfer hin :— Aiif Krieir die Fii^uiren f und I ; auf Copier die 
lîilder o (l-'astcn ni\iiiui//i) ; q (Opfcrblut, iluiUhiuhnll ) ; p. 
(Schitdel, tzonlccomall) ; n (das. Olir, nacaztli, mil dem cingc- 
schnittenen Endc) ; / und ky vielleicht Vemnschaulichunj^en des 
abgeschnittenen Wirbelhaares des Opfers. Auf Opfer endlich 
deuten auch die Blutstrôme, die wir bei einer ganzen Anzahl 
dieser Symbole gefunden haben. In andern Bildern (a, c, h, 
s,) liegen andere besondere Beztehungen vor. 

Symbole, die mit dem Pulquegotte und mit dem Opfer in 
Zusammenhang stehen, scheinen ubrigens auch durch die klci- 
nen Bilder in der schmalen Leiste liber den Hauptbildern x.ur 
Anschauung gchraclu zu sein. Denn wir kônnen z. B. iiber 1, 
m, n. deutlich don Xascnhalbmond ( yacanwtztli ) der Pulque- 
gôtter, das Ohr ( mmizlli ) init doin beilformigen Ohrptloeke 
(nuciKhfli) und das abi^^cschnittene und mit einer Schleife 
umbundene VV'irbelhaar crketiiicn. 

Wir miissen nun alx i auch fragen, ob dièse Symbole hier 
nur in ornamentaler Weise V'erwenduiig gefunden haben, oder 
ob sie nach irgend einem Gesetze an einander gereiht worden 
sind. Da schetnt es mir denn zunftchst bedeutsam zu sein, dass 
dièse die Tempelzelle umziehenden Bilder in der Zahl von acht- 
zehn vorhanden sind, oder vorhanden waren, d. h. gerade in der 
Zahl, die die Anzahl der verschiedenen tn jedem jahre gefeier- 
ten Feste angiebt, d. h. die Zeitritume von cwanzig Tagen 
(llapoualii)^ von denen achtzehn auf ein Jahr gehen. Es muss 
einem die Idée kommen, dass die achtzehn Symbole tinsers 
Tempels dicsen achtzehn Feston, die Xordreihe der Symbole 
einer Xordhiiltte, die Siidreihe einer Siidhiilfte des Jahres 
enisprecliL-n. \\s u lirde, bei Jicser Annahme, nur die Frage zu 
entseheiden sein, wo und bei wclchem Feste wir den Anfang zu 
seizen habcn vvurdcn. Die Xordreihe bcginiit mit a (an der 
rechten Seite der Abbildung ii), und das dritte Bild der N'ord- 
reihe, c, zeigt uns, wie es scheint, den Kopf Xipe Tofec^s^ 
Munsers Herrn, des Geschundenen, des Frtihlingsgottes. Wenn 
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cinc solche Parallèle zwischen unsern achuehn Symbolen und 
den achizehn Jahresfcstcn iiberhaupt zu ziehen ist, so miisste c. 
das Fest AV/rV, das flara xtprualiztli, das " Menschcnschjnden.- 
bezeichncn, und es musstc darnach die N'ordseitc dcr S\ inlxMe 
in a mit dem Bilde des Jzcalli^ des " W achsiums, " des hesles 
des FeiKTi^ottes, beji^innen. 

F'ijlncn wir nun dicsen Gedankcn durcii, so ist zunitchst, 
was das erste Bild (a, Abb. 1 1) betriift) klar, dass das xiuhmiatUli^ 
die mit Turkismosaik inkrustierte Krone, mit den Pederbannem, 
die dièses Bild uns zeigt, in der Tat als eine direkte Hiéro- 
glyphe des Feuergottes Xiiûtteculli^ des Gottes des Isca/if-¥ts- 
tes, betrachtet werden kann. Denn dieser Gott enthalt das Wort 
tecutli » Kônig, Fiirst, •< das hieroglyphischt z. B. in den Stadt- 
namcn des Codex Mendoza, durch cin xiuhuitzolli zum Aus- 
druck jjebracht zu werden pflegt, und das Wort a //. /// 'l'urkis 
in seinoin Xanicn, und er wîrd aucli, ini Codex Icllcriano- 
Fvcnicn.sis und in andern Hiklerschriftcn, rei^elniiissijLT mil dem 
xi uhui Izalli Awi <S.<i\w llaupte Jarj^esiclit, Lrlt'i<^'b Tonaculevutli, 
deni Ilerrn Jer Lebensinmel, und MicUauitcutli, Jcm Hcrrn 
dcr Unict weli. den andern beiden Ciottern, die ijk u litalis J.is 
\\ on Uxiitli " l'ur.sl ■■ in iiucni N.uncii nahcn. Die Urciiappige 
Zeichnung, die in dem Bilde a, Abb. 1 1, unter der Krone zu 
sehen ist, — cin Elément, das ich a priori nicht zu deuten 
wagte, — môchte ich darnach jctzt als ein Bild des Feuers 
erkliiren. 

Das zweite Bild der N'ordreihe ( b, Abb. 1 1 ) miisste. nach 
der obîgen Annahme, dem ait caualo oder quauUl eua^ dem ers- 

ten Jahi\>l\ ste nach dor j^cuohniiclien Ziihlung» entsprechen, 
das in Mexico Jen Regengottern, insbesondeic Jcn lokaicn 
Genicn. den auf Bergen, Klippen und in \\%'\sserl(K:hern lieimi- 
sclu-n (loitheiien, i^eleierl wurde. Dicscs l-"est niiisste hier diirch 
das .Steinbcil ( itzlopnUi ), die W'atïe der Pulquci^fntcr, t\ pr;i- 
seniicrt sein. Man kann sich das ijan/ tjut zus;tiniiicnrt. nncn, 
Jcnn die PnUjue^^oiier Mud Wachsiums -und Fruclubarkeils- 
gotter, i^leicli Jen Re^eni^ottcrn. 

Das drille Bild der Xordreihe (c, Abb. ii), das Gesicht 
Xipe's^ bezcichnet naturlich das tlacaxipeualisiii\ das Frtihjahrs- 
fcst des Menschenschindens. » 

Fur Toçosioniii und Ueitoçosilt wiirden entsprechende 
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Bilder in der Reihe unserer Symbole fehien» — Das folgende 
Toxeati-Fest aber wiirde in der Nordieihe durch das sechste 
Bild (f, Abb. lo), d. h. durch das Symbol des Krieges vcran- 
schaulicht sein. Aiich das kann man verstehen, denn am Toxcatl 
wurde das Abbild Tezcatlipoca s geopfert, der junge Kricg^scje- 
fangenc. der cin jahr lang diesen Kriegergott als iebendes 
Abbild repriiseniiert hatic. 

Das ometmhtlattiztli, der Piilquctopr. die Devise des Pul- 
queijoiles, das siebentc Bild der XorJreilie (g. Abb., lo) miisste 
dann dem Etzalqualiztli, dcm » Essen der Bohncnspeise, • dem 
grossen Festeder Regengotter, dem sechsten der gcwôhniichen 
Zfthlung, entsprechen. Das wurde mit der Konkordanz, die 
wir oben fiir das aUcaualo angenommen haben, in genauer Uber- 
einstimmung stehen. 

Dann kamen die beiden Feste des jungen Maiscs, das 
kleinc und grosse " Herrenfest " {Tecnilhuitontli und Ueitecu- 
ilhuill). Ihncn miissten die beiden leizten Hilder der N'ord- 
reihe, (h und i, Abh. lo), das Auge im Wasser und die abge- 
schnittene Haarlockc. entsprechen. 

l'île Siidrcihe uiirdc mil k und I. Abb, 12, den Festen 
Tlaxoclu maco und Xucutlm lzi, bsw. Miccdi/huititntfi wnd l/cimic- 
ttii/Jim//, bcginnen. Das zweiic der BilUer isi wieder, gieicli t, 
eine Trophiie, die die Wafien des Krieges zur Anschauung 
bringt. Nur ist hier der Schild als Schild des Pulquegottes 
gezeichnet. Dass hier wieder dasselbe Symbol wie fur das 
loaxa/i-Festt angegeben ist, wird man verstehen, wenn man sich 
erinnert, dass der Xocotl oder OtontecuUi^ der in diesen beiden 
Festen gefeiert wurJc, die »Seele des toien Kriegers darstellt. 
In der Tat werden ja aucii iii andern bekannten Darstellungen 
der Jahresfeste, Z. B. in der des Codex Magliabecchiano XIII, 
1. d us 7o.vm//-Fest und das Fest Tlaxochimaco beide durch das 
liild 'fczca/lipoca's des Gottcs der jungen Krieger, zur An- 
schauung ^'obrachl. 

Das clfie Jahresfest der gcwolinlichen Ziihlung, Ochpaniztli, 
das Besenfest, das F'est der altcn Gôttermuttcr Teteoinnan, der 
Erd — und Mondgôttin, das ein Erntefest war, wUrde durch 
das zwiUfte unserer Bilder, das dritte Bild der Sildreihe (m, Abb. 
1 2), d. h. durch das Steinbeil {itxtopolli)^ die Wafle der Pulque- 
gôtter, veranschaulicht sein. Wir wissen, dass die alte GÔtter- 
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mutter und die Pulquegotter sehr nahe verwandte Gestalten 

sind. Beides sind ursprîinglich Mondgotthetten und als solche 
Gottheiten des Wachstums und der Erneuerung, und beiden 
wurden in der Erniezeil Feste j^efeiert. So kann man sich mit 
dieser KIcntitîkation unseres Bildes m und des Ochpantsiii ^o\\i 
einversuiiuien erklflren. 

Wcni^aT dcuilich i^t cin cnisprechender Zusammenhaii^ in 
don fol^cndea Bildcrn. Das drci/chiite Bild (n, Abb. 12), das 
sai<ritîzierte Ohr, mil Ucm iKiiiormigen Ohrpflock, dem Ohr- 
schmucke des toten Kriegers, mdsste dem TeUleco^ dem Feste, 
das die Riickkehr der Gôtter, die withrend der Regenzeît abwe- 
send waren.oderdte Geburtdesjungen Gotlesfeiert,entsprechen. 

Der Fastenring mit dem Wassersirome in seinem Innem, 
das vierzehnte Bild, das funfte der Sudreihe (p, Abb. 13), miisste 
dem Queclwlli dem Feste yîixamatrB^ des Gottes der Chichi- 
meken und der Jagd. entsprechen. Hier miisste man sich vor- 
slcllen, dass durch den Schiidel {Izontecomtiil), dcn das Bild p. 
Abb, 1.^. lins vor \u<::cn bringt, die alten Stâmme, die Vorfah- 
ren, die i.eutc der chichimekii>chen Zeit, zur Anschauung 
gebrachi werden sol le n. 

Das sechszehnle Bild, das siebenle der Siidrcilie ( q. Abb. 
13), miisste dem funf/.ehnlcn Feste, J\tngiiiizaiiztli\ dem Feste 
UitaihpochtiCs gleichgesetxt werden und kdnnte es auch, wenn 
man anntmmt, dass durch das chakhiuhatly das Opferblut, das 
Panqtfetsalisili-Veti ats das grosse Opferfest bezeichnet werden 
soll» das es ja in Wirklichkeit auch war. 

Der Jaguarfuss des siebzehnten Blldes (r, Abb. 13) miisste 
das sechszehntc Jahrcsfest Afcmozl/i ^sls Herabkommen des 
Wassers, » — oder rîchtiger wahrscheinlich womit man Was- 
ser sucht '•, " uomit man um Regen bittet, " — bezcichnen. Das 
ist ein l'est vlei I\ei;eni:^oîîer, itnd aïs ein Sx-mbeil der Rei^en- 
gotlcr und des Kulius der l\egengotler kann der lai^uarfuss in 
der j'ai betracluel werden. ICinen Jaguarfuss sehcn wir in den 
1 laïKlscliriflen der Codex Borgia-Gruppe bei T/aloc, dem 
Regengolte, dem Herrn des siebenten Tonalamall-Abschnittes, 
angegebcn. Und an dem grosscn Feste der Regengoiter, 
Eisaiqtéalistlù fuhrt der HauptpHester eine aus einer Jaguar- 
fussfellhaut gefertigte Tasche fUr Râucherwerk, das octUiytUazUi 
ciiechclM^ als sein besonderes Abzeîchen. 
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Das letzte Bild (s, Abb. 13) mUsste das siebzehnte Jahres- 
fest 7/7/7/ darstellen. Die alte Gôttin Tlamaieciiili, die chichi- 
mekisohe Gôttin, war die Herrin dièses Festes und die CiuateteOt 
die Seelen der im Kindbcttc ^estorbenen Krauen, spielten an 
îhm einc hedeulsame Roile. So wenigstens in der Hauptstadt 
Mexico. Bei den Tlalhuica aher. nach dem Codex Ma^liabec- 
chiano /u urteilcn, nuiss es jjflcichzeiti^ cin Totencrinnerung^s- 
fesi gewesen sein, wic das eiii halb Jahr /uvor _i,'^cfeierte Xocol/- 
tivtzi. Hin MumienliùiiJcl wurJean diesem Festc fur don toten 
Kricgcr auljt^ebaut und iiiil Ucni der Seele des toien Kriegers 
zukommenden Schinucke versehen, — derblauen Krone(jii;iuAm- 
istoUi)^ den beilfôrmigen blauen Ohrpflôcken {xiuhnacochili)^ 
eigentamlich geformten blauen Pflôcken in den Nasenflitgeln 
{yacaxiuitl) und der Figur eines blauen Hundes auf der Brust 
{xo/ocoscail). Nun diesen xolocoscatl^ den auf der Brust, auf 
der liber die Schultem geschtungenen Papierbinde {amanea- 
panaili) getragenen blauen Hund, haben wir offenbar in diesem 
unsern letzten Bilde s, Abb. vor uns. Und so mag dièse 
L'ebereinstimmunj:!^ uns aucb fiir die andern I-'alle eine Stiit/e 
sein, w'o der /usammenhani^ xwiselien unsern l-îiltlcrn iind den 
l'esten, die ruicli Uer ohcn von niir autgcstclltcn 1 1\ potlicsc ihncn 
cntsprechen sollen, nicht ijan/ so klar zu Tage lic^u 

Fine I laiiptfraiîe isi nun uoch. ob bei dieser Parallelisîe- 
rung die l este dcb Jahres sicli in /wei Hiilûcn teilen, die, wie 
hier die Bilder unseres Tempels in eine Xord-und eine Sudrei- 
he sich gliedern, die eine mit der Mimmelsriclitung des Nordens, 
die andere mit der des Siidens in Zusammenhang gebracht 
werden miissten. Das ist nun in der Tat der Fall, denn die 
Scheide, die hier in unsern Bildern xwischen dem Ende der 
Nordreihe und dem Anfange der Siidreihe vorliegt, miisste nach 
meiner Hypothèse der (îrenze zwischen den beiden I^esten 
Ueili'citiUmill and J/axitchimaco entsprcehen. Das ist aber 
gerade die Zeit, \vo die Sonne von ilirer nordiicfien X'erschiebung 
(zum W'endekreise des K relises) zuriiekkebrend, iiber Mexico 
den Zeniilisland crreicht, um von da an atif der siidiiehen Hiilfte 
des Himmels sieh zu be\vei,''en. Denii nacli dem datnais nocli 
giltigen J uli.ini^chen Kakiuier erreielite untcr der Breite von 
Mexico (19, 27 n. Br. ) dic Sonne aiu. 13. Juli ihren Zcniih- 
stand. Das Ernie des Ueitecuiihuitl %vird aber an der einen 
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Stelle Sahaguns auf den 1 1. Juli, an der andem auf den 15. 

Juli, im Codex Telleriano-Remensîs auf den 14. Juli, im Codex 
Magliabecchiano und im Dutan auf den 19. Juli verlejjt. Die 
astronomischen Erwiijjfunjren rcchtfertigcn also in der Tat eine 

Scheidung der Jahrcsfeste in der Weise, wie sie der Scheidun^ 
der Hilder der Tempel/.elle von TepozUan in eine ndrUliche und 
eine sudliche Rcihc entspricht. 

Ich gehe nun zu den Reliefen Uber ( Abb. 14, 15 ), die die 
Vorderseite der bankartigen Vorspriinge an den WSnden der 
Vorhalle schmUcken. Hier sind es die Nord-und Sudwand 
aliein, die mit solchen Reliefen versehen sind. Und ihre 

Orientierung ist eine derartige, dass die Anfangsf^liedcr der 
beiden Rcihen an dem vordern, dem westlichen, Wandende ihre 
Stelle habcn. 

Das erste Bild der Nordseite {a, Abb. 14) zcigt uns eine aus 
l'apier tieschniitene Krone (<///m<v////), hinter der die eine Hiilfte 
der gros.sen, ebcnlalls aus Papier q'eschnittcncn. i,a*faltcten 
Nackenschleife {iiaqmrhpanyotl) siclihar wird, mil der dîe 
Mexikaner die Idole Jcr Berg— , Rc^cn-und \\ assergottheiten 
und auch die Pulquegôttcr, aus2ustatten pflegten. Ucber der 
Krone endlich sind ein Daunenfederball und wallende Federn 
(yuetzal-oder Reiherfedern) zu erkennen. Das Ganze soll 
ofTenbar den Kopfschmuck einer Wassergottheit veranschau- 
lîchen. 

Das zweite Bild der Nordseite der Vorhalle {by Abb. 14) 
stellt einen abgeschnittenen menschlichen Daumen dar, der von 
(Wasser oder) Blut umgeben ist. 

Dasdritte Bild der Nordseite Abb. i4)fuhrt uns wieder 
cinc in l urkismosaik ausgefiihrte mexikaiiische Kônigskrone 
{xiuhuitzoiii) vor Augcn, Uic abcr liier als Kopfschmuck des 
/09//, des lonatiuh ilhuicac yaqui^ der Sccle des loten Kriegers 
gedacht ist. Denn îiber ihr wird, gewissermassen als Haar, ein 
aus malinalli-Gras geflochtener Streifen sichtbar, wie er genau 
in gleicher Weise Uber der Kônigskrone zu sehen ist, mit der 
im Codex Magliabecchiano XIII, 3. fol 72 das MumienbUndel 
des toten Kriegers geschmQckt ist, und wie er auch an der 
Kônigskrone zu erkennen ist, die auf dem Monumente von 
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_ Huitzuco (') die Région UesOstens, 
i, die der Wohnortder Seelen der toten 
i Krieger ist, be2eichnet. Damit 
l stimint volikommen uberein, dass 
^ wir hier in dem dritten Bilde der 
T Xordwandder\'^orha1le(g, Abb. lo) 
^' an Jcr X'orderseite des xiuhiiiUoUi 
nocti ein GebilJc i^'^exeichnet sehen, 
das in seiner l'orm <;enau dem 
yaciLxi ni tl , dem Ptlockc, der den 
\asenl1iii,'cln der Maske des toten 
Kriej^ers ein^esei/.i wurde, cnt- 
spriclil. 

Das vierte Bild der Xordwand 
endlich Abb. 14) /eigt wiederdas 
SteinbetI {iiiUopolli), die Waflfe der 
Pulquegotter, — in Form und Auss- 
tattung dem des zweiten Bildes der 



(l) Im zweilen BiinUt; incincr Gi:!>uinnieUen Abhau(iluuK«ii zur 
amerilomischen Spnich-und Altertumskunde (Berlin 1904) S 753 AT, 
bescbrieben. 
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Nordreihe der Tempeizellc (b, Abb. i i)durchaus gleich. Nur 
ist hier in Jcr V'orhalle das Relief uni^leiLh tx-ssor erhalten, und 
so aucli /. K. die Steinkliii i^e mil dcr Zalinreihe, die die 
Schncide t.lcr Kliiii;c \ craiisch;uiliclu, durchaus dcullich. 

An dcr Siiduand dor \'orhalle sind nur /.wei Bilder nocli 
zu seiicn. Dascinc (n, Abb. 15) zeigt wieder ein menschliches 
Ohr {nacastli) mit abgcschnittenem oberm Ende und gelapptem 
Wundrandet wie wir das in der Siidreihe der Tcmpcl/.elle in 
dem Bilde n, Abb. 12 kennen gelemt hatten. In dem Loche des 
Ohrl&ppchens steckt aber hier nicht ein beitfôrmîger Pflock, 
sondern zwet Bftnder ragen aus ihm hervor. 

Das zweite Bild der Siidwand der Vorhalle (s, Abb. 15) 
scheintden Bildern i» Abb. 10 and k, Abb. 13 zu entsprechen, 
von denen ich als Mutmassung aussprach, dass sie vielleicht das 
abgeschnîttene Wirholliaar dos Opfers veranscliaulichen sollen. 

Wie man stelit, halK'n wir aiso auch in diescn Bildern der 
Vorhalle einer.seiLs .solche, die auf den Golt des I cnipels, atidcr- 
erseiis solche, die auf Kricg und Opfer Be/ui,^ haben. (a es 
zeigt sich sogar, dass von diescn seclis Bildern der X'orlialle 
zw ei oder drei Bildern der Tempeizelle genau entsprechen. Da 
kam mir natiirlich zun&chst der Gedanke, dass dièse Bitder der 
Vorhalle vielleicht dasselbe bedeuten konnten, wie die der Tem- 
peizelle, vielleicht nur eine Abbrevîatur der beiden Reîhen der 
letzteren darstellen. Doch vermochte ich ein Gesetz der Ent- 
sprechung nicht /\\ erk«. nnen. Ich neii^^e micli daher melir dcr 
Ansicht zu, dass die Bilder der Vorhalle die vier Himmel'srich- 
tungen und zwar in der Folge Westen, Siidcn, Osten, Xorden, 
bzw, die Jahre oder die Tonalamatl-Abschniltc, die nach der 
Anschauunj^ jener Siiimme den \ ier Hitnfiielsrichtungen ent- 
sprachen, dem Bcschaucr vor/.ufuiircn bostiinnu sind. In der 
Nordreihe wiirde demnach der Schmuck dcr W'assergôtlin den 
Westen, der ahgeschniitene Daumen den Siiden, die Krone des 
tcnatiuk Hxco yaqui den Osten und das Steinbeil den Norden 
bezeîchnen. Die drttte Beziehung ist durch das Monument von 
Hutizuco als Hchtig erwiesen. Das Steinbeil, d. h. die Pulque- 
gôtter, werden, wie der Mond, den sie veranschaulichen, in den 
Bilderschriften ganz allgcmeîn dem Norden zugewiesen. Der 
SQden galt den Mexikanern als das uitsifan, der Ort der 
Dornen, der Ort der Kasteiung. Dem mag der abgeschnittene 
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Oaumen wohl entsprechen. Und der Kopfschnuck der Wasser- 

gôttin kann g^ewiss als Symbol des Westens passieren, da wir 
in den Bilderschriften und den Traditioncn den Westen vielfach 
als Gegend des Wasseruberflusses, der Wachstumsfulle dar- 
gestellt finden. 
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IM CANTON ÏUXPAN, DES STAATES VERA CRUZ 
PAR LB D' Eduahd Sblbr, Berlîn-Stef^lUz 



In dem Vôlkergemische das uns in dem Gebtete der heutw 
gen Republik Mexico in alterZeit und noch heute entgegentritt, 
muss die atlantischc Kiistc eine eigentumlîche Rolle gespieit 
haben. Beclemcnde V'erschiebungen haben ohne Zweifel statt- 
gefunden. Die Cue.xteca oder Huaxteken, die zur Maya-Familie 
î^ehorcn. IoIkmi jetzt, weit von ihren Stammbriidern getrennt, 
am Rio I uxpan iind bis hinauf /uni Pamico. l'^nd /war muss 
diesc X crschiebung /u cinor Zeit .stalt^cûindcn haben. als dcn 
Ma\ a-\'olkern der Gebrauch der Hicroglv phcn und die ganze 
kalcndarischc und ast renom ischc \V isbcnschaft, ii; der sic .spiiter 
ausgczeichnet waren, noch unbekannt war. Die Olnwca 
U'txtuain^ die in den Bericbten als Bewohner des sudtichen Teiles 
der Ktiste genannt werden, sollen nach einer weit verbreiteten 
Tradition urspriinglicb im Gebiete von Tlaxcala ansassig 
gewesen sein. Schwâmie von Hochlandstmftmen hauptsKch" 
lich mexikanischer Abkunft haben sich stu verschiedenen Zeiten 
und in vcrschicdencr Ricluung ilber die Kiistc ergossen und 
gewissen Teilcn ihrc Kultur und Sprache aufgedrangt, wiihrend 
in andern Teilen sie seibst von der Masse der auiochthonen 
Bevôlkerung aufgesogen wurden. Und in all doiTi Orfini^en und 
Schichen schoincn «^ewisse Toile der alten U rbe\ (ikctunt: im 
wesentiichen iim eriiiidert und in ungctiihr den gleichcn Grenzen 
sicli erhaltcn zu haben. 

Die alten Olweca Uixtotin sind als ethnisclie Besondcrhcit 
làngst untergegangen. \'iclleichi vvcrdcn sicb noch cinmal 
einige Zu^c ihrer Kultur rekonstruieren lassen, wenn die 
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Abb. I. Kcliel" von Tcpallaxco 



Kiistenstriche siid- 
lich von Vera Cruz 
cinmal ^^rUndlich 
bc/.ichcntlich ihrer 
archa?olo^ischen 
Verha Unisse durch- 
forscht sein werden. 
Die alte Landschaft 
CueOaxtian, d.h. die 
Gebiete von Orizaba 
undGMastIa bis nach 
Alvarado hin, weist 
ebenfiills haute keine 
Spur mehr der alten 
einheim ischen Be- 
vôlkerunj:^ auf. Aïs 
Zeu^^en ihrcr Kultur- 
besondcrheit wird 
das m c r k w u rd i jq^e 
Relief von Tcpal- 
/iiMOgelten kônnen, 
(Abb. i) das Leo- 
poldo Batres neuer- 
dings fur das Museo 
Nacional de Mexico 
erworben h al und 
das er in einer beson- 
dern Shrift, die im 
vorii^cn Jahre ersc- 
hicn, beschricben 
hat ; sow ie die jlhn- 
liche S le le von 
Puerto de Alvarado, 
die eîn verdienter 
Burger dièses OrteSi 
Herr Juan Esteva, 
dem Museo Nacional 
de México schenkte. 
Dagegen sind die 
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Totonaque, — der Stamm, der den Scharen des Cortes bei der 
Erobeung von Mexico den ersten Stiitzpunkt bot, — noch 
heute nordwârts vom Rio Antigua bis iiber Papantia hinaus 
verbreitet, an verschiedencn Stcllen bis an den Rand des Huch- 
landes sich hinaiifziehcnd. MisaïUla im Sudcn, Papantia im 
Norden, Zacapoaxtia oben im Gebir^e kônnen als ihre I laupt- 
zentren betrachtet weiden. Alleidings erfiillen die Totonaken 
dtese Gebiete nicht in kontinuierlichem Zuge. Im Siiden waren 
sie unzweifelhaft schon in alter Zeit stark mit Bruchteilen mexi- 
kanischer Bevôlkening durchsetzt. Dann bildete der Fluss von 
Nautla einen Streifen mexikanishcher Besiedelun^. Und im 
Norden haben wir in Castillo de Teayo im Kanton Tuxpan eine 
alte mexikanische Kolonie nachweisen kônnen ('). 

Der sprachlichen Eigenart der Totonaken entspricht in den 
Allcrtiirnern dieser Ge^^enden ein ei<;enartiofer Kunstst\ I, als 
dessen hcrvorra^enJsie Verireier die Skulpiuren des Tajin, der 
Pyramide von Papantia, ferner die merkwiirdi^'en hufciscnfor- 
migen skulpierten Werkstiicke, die uiucr dcm Xamen Stein- 
joche*' bekannt sind, endiich die sogcnannten palmas" bezeich- 
met werden kônnen, dreieckig prismatische nach oben sich feder- 
buschartig verbreiternde Stiicke, die mit einer sehr wechselnden 
Fuite von Figuren und Ornamenten bedeckt sind, deren Typen 
zu sammeln und zu analysieren eine hôchst lohnende Aufgabe 
sein wOrde. — Ich môchte diesen drei Klassen von Altcrtumem, 
als mutmasslich derselben alten Kultur angehôrig xwei intéres- 
sante Reltefe anfUgen, von denen etnes (Abb. 3) schon seit 
einiî^en Jahren bekannt i.si. da es nach jalapa ^ebracht wordcn 
isl und seitdem dort in dem Hofe des Colei^io Preparatorio 
aufbewahrl wird. l)as aïKlcre (Ablj. 2^, das oiïcnbar ein voll- 
standiqes Gegensuick des ersten ist, halîen wir, meine Frau und 
ich, in der Hacienda San Isidro oberhalb Tuxpan angetrotïen. 
Man sagte uns dort, dass beide, dieste StUck und das von Jalapa, 
aus etnem und demsetben Orte, aus der halbwegs zwtschen der 
Hacienda San Isidro und Castillo de Teayo gelegenen alten 
Ruinenstfttte von Huilocintla stammen. Die Ruinenstâtte 
setbst haben wir, der ungiinstigen Witterungsverhilltnisse 



(i) Vgl. Vienttihnter Internationaier Amerikanisten kongress, Stutt^^art 
1904, S. ;i63 ff. 
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lialher, obwohi wir ziemlich nahe daran vorlîeigekommen sind* 
nichl hesiichen kônnen, Aber die Steine haben wir abge» 
klatschi. Die Abiriisse sind jetzf im I.ioîithofe des Konigl, 
Muséums fiir X'olkerkunde auf<:;"estollt. \ach Jiesen Abj^^iissen 
sind die Zeichnungen anî^etertigt worden, die hier in Abb. 2 
und wiedergefjeben sind. 

Kin Blick auf dièse beiden Bilder zeigt, dass die hier 
dargestelhen Figiiren in Haltu^g. Tracht und Ausstattung, in 
der Linienfilhrung und im Style der Ornamentation vollstftndige 
Reptiken sind. Dieselbe Persônlichkeît in dersetben Aktion, 
vielteicht sogar von demselben Kilnstier entworfen ttnd ausge> 
fiihrt, îst es, die uns in diesen beiden Bildern entgegentritt. 

Was /.unilchst den Xamen angeht, den wîr den hier darge- 
stelhen Figuren zu geben haben, so ist dieser in beiden Bildern 
im gleicher Weise angegeben. Xur hat er in der Abb, 2 vor 
dem Gcsichte, in Ahb. 2 zwischen den Beinen der Fit^ur seinen 
Platz i^etunden. I{.s isi ce ocvloll -eins [aijuar, •> der Anfangs- 
tag des iii funtVliedrif^c Siiulen geordneten Tonalamatls und 
zugleich der Anlangsiag des zweiten der drei7:chntagigen 
TomalamatI — Abschnitte. Als Herr des zweiten den Xorden 
bezeichnenden Tonalamatl-Viertels wîrd in den Bilderschriften 
der Gott Tescailipoca gezeichnet. Einen andern Gott des 
Nordens, Mixconati^ den Gott der Chichîmeken und der Jagd, 
der vîelleicht ursprttnglich ein Sterngott îst, fanden wir in dem 
Huiloctntia benachbarten, von aztekischen Kolonisten gegrUn- 
deten ahen Orte Castillo de Teayo in mchreren Steinbildern 
dargesteilt, und dort fannen wir auch dasselhe Datum ce oceioti 
"eins Jaguar- durch zwei intéressante Skulpturstcke verans- 
chauhcht ('). Kme andciv C'.ottheit ist mit dem Datum ce oceloil 
" eins Jaguar ••, wo es als A iit iii|L,fstai,'^ des zweiten der nreizehn- 
tiigigen Ttmaloinail-Abscli iiiitc crscheint, verbiinden. Fs ist 
Oin'lzalcuuatly der Herr des i-ebens, der Windgott, der aber 
eigentlich dcr abnehmende, nach Osten wandernde und dort in 
den Strahlen der Sonne verschwiudente, aber nachher wteder 
auflebende, als schmale Sichel am Abendhimmel erscheinende 

(1) V((i. mciiti: AbliaiiUlung ùher "die altv AnsieUiuiig vuii Castillo de 
Teaw <• in den Verhandlufij^en des 14. Internationalen Amerikaniittenkon- 
^resstfs. Stuttgart IC104, S. ^b^-rj-j Abb. 16, 17, ji. 
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Monn ist. Zwischen diesen dret Personen, Tegcatl^ocat 
Mixamall, Ouetzalconatl haben wiralso zu wfthlen. Sehen wir 

2u, was die Rilder selber ans sapfen, 

Beide Figuren, die der Ahhildung 2 und die der Ahhildung 
3, sind an Armen und Beinen wtuiert. Die Musier sind sehr 
eigenartij^c und ich getrauc mich nicht ohne weiieres, ste auizu- 
lôsen. Wir wissea aber in der Tat aus dcm cthnograpliischcn 
Kapîtel Sahaguns, dass die Cuexteca und die Totonaque sich 
tatuierten. Und in dem erslen Bilde des Lienzo de Tlaxcala ist 
der nur mit einer Scharobinde bekleidece totonakische Indianer, 
der den Fiirsten von Tiaxcala den Brief des Cortes Qberbringt, 
deutitch tatuiert gezeichnet. 

Beide Figuren sind mit der Schambinde {maxtlatl) der 
Miinner und mit Sandalen {au-fli) bekJeidct und scheinen 
ausserdcm ein ârmelloses Wams {xicolli) an/.uhaben, wie es die 
Priester der Mexîkancr tru<^en. In dcm Ohrlilppchen steckt ein 
runder Pflock, aus dessen llohlun^ in Abb. 2 eine Schiange 
hcraushàngt. Es isi aiso ein sogenannter cottatiacochfli, ein 
" Schlangenohrpflocck wie er im 12. Bûche Saliai^'uns hci der 
Trachi Queluik oualf ilic Ivonig Molecuhçoma lIciti Cories als 
Gast>und Bewilikommnungsgeschenk entgegcnschickt, beschrie- 
ben wird. Auf der Brust hangt, an einer um den Hais 
gehenden Schnur befestigt, das ean/acatxcogcatit das ■• spiral 
gedrehte Windgeschmeide, der aus dem Querschliff eines 
grossen Meerschneckengehiluses bestehende Brustschmuck des 
Gottes Quetzaicùuail. Merkwiirdig kompliziert ist der Kopf- 
chmuck, der augenscheinlich ein doppelter ist. Uber dem 
Gesichte der Figur ist zuniichst ein Reptilrachen sichtbar, der 
allerdings nur in Abb. t, in allen Kinzelheiten, — mit Zahnreihe, 
jjekriimmtem Kck/ahiu-, Auge und Niistern,-di.'utlich ist, 
Dariilicr loli^t ein /u citer Tierrachcn, der auch mit langer 
Zahnrcilic und gckniinnncni ^^ck/.aline versehen ist, aber uber 
dcm Scbnauzenendc eine besonders abgesctztc Nasc bat, die in 
Abb> 2 frappant an die rUsselfôrmige Nase des Windgottes 
Quetgaicouaii tnnnen. In Abb. 3 ist ausserdem ein menschlich 
gebildetes Ohr sichtbar und tn beiden Abbildungen ein runder 
Ohrpflock, aus dem ein nach oben gebogenes Gehftnge heraus- 
hftngt, das in dieser Krmiimung wiederum an Queiza/conaiif an 
dessen '«aus Muscheischale geschltfifenes ifipcohtti) "dornig 
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gekrumnites " {tzicoliuhqui) Ohrji^ehiinge erinnert. Dax.u 
kommt in Abb. 2 ein grosses rundes Auge, in Abb. 3 aber ein 
aus seiner Ilôhle getricbenes Aug^e, das genau dein .\ui:fe 
«jleicht, mit dem in den mexikanischen Bildcrschriûcii Qin'tzal- 
conatl jjezeichnct zu werden pAei^t und das Hl'i Uic^scm Gotle 
bedeutet, dass cr dcr 1- rommo, dcr sich Kastciendc, der Krtînder 
der Bu.s?.uhuiigeii und Ka.sieiunge» ist. Nach ail déni schcint 
mir niclu bezweifell werden zu kônnen, dass der in diesen beiden 
Bildern dargestellte Grott ce ocektl eins Jaguar den Herrn 
des zweiten dreizehntagigen TonalamatI AbschnitteSt ^* h* 
Qttetsalamatl^ ihn selbst oder eine Inkaraation von ihm, vor- 
stetlen miisse. Wir sind Ubrigcns mit der Beschreibung des 
Kopfputzes dieser beïden Figuren noch nicht zu Ende. Ueber 
der Que/za/cona/l-MMke liegt noch ein nach vorn gfcneigtes und 
dort in einer Spitze cndendcs Gcbilde, das auf der Ober-und 
Hinterseite von sich kniuselnden Elementen (Haarschopf? 
Federschopft ?) umsâuml ist und in dem in Abb. 2 ein Paar 
(durch eine Schicilo verbundcnc?) Stiibe stecken. Von der 
Qi4('/2a/iona/l-Miii^kc scheint in Abb. .3 ein lanpfer Haarzopf 
herahzuhangen, dcr \ on cincr Schlan^j^e, die hier als Haarband 
verwcndet worden i.sl, unwundcn ist. 

Beidc Figuren haben die Zunge herausgestreckt und mar- 
tem sich {monenepiltequi^ cacaçutx/ia,) indem sîe durch ein 
Lochf das sie sich in die Zunge geschnitten haben, einen am un- 
tern Ende rait langen Dornen besetzten Stab ziehen. Die beiden 
Schlangen, die man in der Figur Abb. 2 sich um Unter-und 
Oberschenkel winden sieht» haben wohl diesel be Bedeutung, wie 
die rote, nach Art ciner Korallenotter jjezeichnete Schlange, die 
man in den Uandschriften der Codex Borgia-Gruppe und im 
Codex Borbonicus bei dem sich kasieienden, sich martcrndcn 
Siinder ani,^ei:;;ebcn sieht. Das Bhit. das bei dicter Prozedur 
verïjosscn w irJ, wii j in Abb. 2 von einer mit cincni tnalinalli- 
G rasrt )ckclicn bckIciJctcn Skcletttigur, die hmii^ais;" den zahn- 
slancndcn Raclicn ulinet, in I*!mpfang genomnicn. In Abb. 
aber von einer mit Armen vcrichenen und, nach An der I cuer- 
schlange {xiukc&nati} durch ein zurtickgebogcnes Schnauzen- 
ende ausgezeichneten Schlange, deren Leib» gerade unter den 
Drachenarmen, mitten durchgerissen ist. 

Mit der Skelettiîgur, die in Abb. 2 den M und zum Schlu- 
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cken des Blutes ôflfnet und mit der Schlange, die in Abb. 3 die 
/untre nacli dem hcraiisfliessendcn Blute ausstreckt. ist ein den 
Kopf uberrai^aMidcs und nach vorn sich verlîingerndcs ùeliilde 
verbunden, das in Abb. 2 elienfalls mit einer Art Schlai)j^ciikopf 
endet und aut dctn Riicken in bciJcii Abbildungen mit sich ein- 
rollenden zinnenartigen Figuren, zwischen denen Schlangen- 
kôpfe, Hirschkôpfe, Menschengesichter sichtbar werden, besetzt 
ist Wtr werden dies Gebilde vîelleichc als den Mixconatl^ die 
Wolkenschiange, deuten kônnen. 

Vor der Hauptfigur endlich ist in Abb. 2 noch eine kleine 
Menschenfigur zu sehen, deren Gesicht aus einem Schlangen- 
rachen hervorsîeht, die das oyoïialii, das rasselnde aus Schne- 
ckengehiiusen geschliffenc Gchilnge, den Brustschmuck der 
Tanzi^otier, und in der Hand die VV'afl'en des Kricq^es. Schild, 
Speerbiindel und Handtalme, inigt. Hiose Fiq^ur diirfte den 
Herold {lecpoyotl) o^k-r den Siellvertrcicr {piitillDti) dos CiOttcs 
ce oceioli^ Ucr Haupifigur, oder seinen jûngcrn Hrudor \or- 
stellen, — Gestalten, die in der mexikanischen Mythologie bei 
verschicdencn der grossen Gôtter namhaft gemacht werden. 
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Der Solo^^uren' schen Sammlung aus 
Nochistlau und Cuicatlan 

IM STAATE OAXACA 
i>AR LH D' I-luuAKU Sblbk, Bcrlin*Sleglitz 



Die mit Recht im Lande und weit dariiber hinaus beruhmte 

Sammlunj^ zapotekischer Altcrtumer des Dr. Fenutndo Solo- 
guren in Oaxaca enthiilt unter anderm auch einc An/ahl fein 
bcmaltcr und j^ej^lUttoter Thonjîcfasse, die in ihrcrTechnik und 
in der ^anzen Art und Form an die Krzeui::;;nisso der keramischen 
Kunst des alten Cholula eriniu rii, vielleiclu auch gerade/u von 
dort importicrt worJcn sinJ und die durch ihre eigenartige und 
kunsivolle \'ei /ienini^ autïallcn. 

V'on ganz licf^orragendein Inlercs.sc isl ciii (.iefass, Uas iin 
Pueblo viejo von Nochistlan in der Mixteca alla getunden vvor- 
den ist, das ich,-nach etner farbigen Zeichnung, die ich seiner 

■ 

Zeit în Oaxaca mit gutîger Ërlaubnis des Besitzers anfertigen 
konnte, — hier in Abb. i wîedergebe. Es ist, wie die Abbil- 
dung zeigt, eîn bauchiges Gefiiss, mit nach oben sîch etwas 
erweiterndem Halse und drei einfach spilzausgezogenen Fiissen. 
Die Hôhe des GefUsscs mit den Fussen betragt i8cm, ohne die 
Fiisse 14cm ; der Durclimesser der Wôlbung ist \^çxt\^ die 
Miindun^ hat einen Durchmesser von gj^cm, die Fiisse sind 
6cm lani^. Das tVcfriss isl auf der j^anzen Aussenseite farbig 
bernait uiul feiii L;e.ul;titet. Die Inisse haben eine Verzicrun^ in 
Rot aut weissein Cirui\dc. Die \V'oIhuii|j des tîcfîisscs ist mit 
F'iguren nach An derer der Ilandschrilien der L\>Ucx' Borj^ia- 
Gruppc und anderer mexikanischcr Bildcrschriften bemah, dercn 
leuchtende Farben sich in âusserst wirkungsvotler Weise von 
einem schônem dunklem, fast schwarzem Grunde abheben. Ats 
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Farben sind Weiss, Gelb, Rot, 
Kosa, ein mattes Scliicfergrau, 
das auj^enscheinlich als Blau ^c- 
riK'int ist, und cin Purpurion, der 
L-in Grau oder Schwarz vertriti, 
\ er\vendct. Die farbi^cn Kelder 
sind, wic in den Fij^uren der 
liiklcrschriften, durch scliwarze 
l 'nirisslinien bejj;renzt ; und rote 
Punkie, Striche und Linien brin- 
IJjen innerhalb der Farlienfelder 
Ixvsondere Détails der Zeichnun^ 
zum Ausdruck. Dicselben Far- 
ben sind auch auf dem j^eraden 



Abb. la But!» bemaitc» Tiumucfass Halsteile des Cefasscs verw endet. 
von N'ochistian. Samin SoioRurcn. Doch koitimt bier der dunkie 



Auf den Fiissen tîndet sich auf der X'orderseite eiiie spiral 
sich einrollende rote Linie als V'er/.ierunjj^. Auf dem llalsteile 
des Gefasses sieht man unicn zunacbsi ein rundum laufendes 
Band roter Stufendreiecke oder Zinnen auf weissem Grunde. 
Dariiber ein zueites Band verschiedenfarbi^er senkrechter 
Strcifen. Und endiicb secbs, oben blattartij^ abj^erundcie j^^elbe 
Felder, sw ischen denen der dunkie Grund in schmalen Zwickeln 
zur Frscheinun^ koinini, und auf denen abwechselnd eine von 
der Hieroj^lyphe W'asser (u//) ^ebildetc blattartij^e Figur und 
eine rote Mand, die aber aus einer Art Kelcb emporwacbst und 
ein staubfadenarti^es Gebilde umschliesst aiso vielleicbt eine 
»' flor de manito " darstellen soll, anjje^eben sind. 

Auf der Wolbun^j Jes Gefiisses sind zwci Cjôtterfi*;uren 
j^ezeichnet, deren eine (A) Quetzalconatl, den Windji^oli, den 
Schopfer des Lebens, den Menscbenscbopfer, deren andere (C) 
Touavatccutli, den lierrn unsers l'Ieisebes, • den Gott der 
Zeu^'unp und der Lebensmittel {(onaciiyotl)^ darstelli. Tliuen 
pegeniiber sieht man je ein Symbol (B und D), das zu der Xatur 
dieser beiden Gotlheiten in lîeziehun^ steht. 

Beide Ciotter, Quetzalcouatl und Tonacalcciit/i, sind in 
Japuar (ort'/o//) I lelmmaske ab<^ebildct. Die Zeiclinun^ des 



( Die zcichniiTiK auf der wi'ilbung ist 
hier durcli schwarz erselzt). 



Grund nur in schmalen Zwickeln 
zur Frscheinun^. 
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-•s^cj^i Ml ^ife 



Abb i^. Bunte zeichnunfjr auf einem 
TlioiiRt fa-»'e von N<iclii»ilan 
iSaiiiml SoloRuri ti ». 



Ja^uarfclls isi etwas verscliiedcn. 
Bei Toiimatirutli (C) sind die 
Flecken nur d u rc h k Ici ne 
schwarze Kreise an^ej^clien ; bei 
Quctzitlconatl (A) aber dure h 
Ciruppen von drei schwarzen 
Flecken. Dièse zweite Zeich- 
nunjLj kommt der wirk lichen 
Zeichniin^ des Ja^uarfells niiher, 
die ja bekannllich aus in kleinen 
Kreisen stehenden Flecken bes- 
tcht, die in der Kej^el nocli einen 
andern den Kern bildenden Fleck 
umschliesscn. Beide Goitersind 
ausscrdem mil dem j,aossen, das 
Kinn iimralimcnden Bartc abjje- 
hildet, der in den Bilderschriften, 
wenii^stens der Codex Borpia- 
Ciruppc, bei Totiacatvcutli aus- 
nalinislos, und in der Rejj[el aiich 
bei Quflzalconatl wx\\\ in jjleichcr 
W'eise bei dem Mond^otte, anj^e- 
j^eben uird. lîenn ail dièse drei 
Goder sind Gotter der alten Zeit, 
der Zeit der N'acht und des I)un- 
kels, vor der Geburl der Sonne, 
und aile drei sind zweifellos ilirem 
Wesen nach auf das inni^ste ver- 
wandt. nie Jaj^marhelmma>ke, 
in der dièse Gotter hier, und auch 
sonst hautîj^ ^^cnui^ erscheinen, 
hanj^t zweifellos ehenfalls mit 
dieser Natur der beiden Gotihei- 
ten zusammen. Denn der Jaj^uar 
wardcn Mexikanern das Tier, das 
die Sonne verschlin^t (zur Zeit 
der Sonnenfinsiernis), und darum 



das Abbild der Xacht, des Dunkels, der F>de. 

Quetzalconatl (A) ist hier auf unserm Gefassc Abb. 
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bekanncer Weise mit russelarti|^ \ erlBn^erter, j^eradcabgeschnit- 
tener N'ase und schnabelartiiiren Mundteilen dargestclli. Kr 
trajet seinen am unterm RanJc mit weissen Sclincckeni;cliT?uscn 
besctzten, ans Jatruartcll ^^otortigten Ilalsknii^ren iiiul an ciner in 
eine Ouaste oder Hlutc cnJonJen Sehnur Uas ecaihuuiscozciif/, 
das aus eincni Scliiieckci>gchiiui>c gcschliffcne " spiral j^edrehte 
W'indgeschmeide. " Auch der Haarschopf ist am untern Ende 
mit rasseinden Schneckengehâusen dunkler Farbe besetzt. In 
dem durchbohtten Ohldppchen steckt, das Ohr ganz bedeckend, 
ein btauer, (mit Tûrkismosaîk inkrustieiter) rôrenfUrmig durch- 
bohrter Pflock {xiuhcqyoinacochili)» Am Nacken ist eîne Rosette 
{cuexcochtechimalh) befestigt, der zwci Spii/L-n (Schnecken- 
gehftusc) aufgesetJSt sînd. Und darùber ragt ein Federschmuck, 
dem ein Steinmesser {Urpa//) eingefiigt isi, in die Hôhe 
und fôllt weit nach hinten. Der Cioît silzt auf oinem Stuhle, 
dcsstMi in Stulcn {odcr /innenartig) ausgeschnittcnc Lehne in 
zwei Farbcn (nn und lilau) gemalt und mil cincni MaitL-nmuster 
verziert ist und in der Art der teoicpulii (Liotiorstithle) der 
Bilderscluittcn init cinem gelbem (metalirieui, goidneni) Rande 
eingefasst ist, dessen "Gold" — {/eoeuitiàtl) — Natur noch durch 
eine feuerwolkenartige Figur an der Hinterseite der StuUehne 
besonders hervorgehoben ist. Ein Schlangenkt^f» dessen 
RachenôfTnung dem Boden zugekehrt ist» bildet das Basalstuck 
des Stuhles. Der Leib der Sch lange ist in abwechseinden Fel- 
dern hiaii, rot und gelb gamalt. Am Schnauzenenderagen zwci 
Blumcn oder Kdelsteinriemen hervor, wic das in den Schlangen- 
bildern der Bilderschrificn ebcnfalls luuilijj;' zii sehen ist Der 
Gott seibst bat den rccluen Arni zuin Korpcr zunickgebogen, — 
eine Unlerwiirligkeils — oder Begnisbuni^sbakung, die wir 
genau in dieser Weise in cinem aus Vucatan stammenden 
Bericbte des Gescbicbtswcrkes • Conquisia de el Itza " des 
Kapitàns Villagutierre y Sotomayor beschrieben linden, - und 
reicht mit der linken Hand eînen menschlichen Kopf dar, 
dessen Schettel von einer Blume gekrônt ist. 

Tùtiacaiecttilî (C) ist, wie immer in den Bilderschriften, als 
alter Mann, mit eingeknifienem Mundwinkel, gezeichnet. Er 
trâgt im Ohrlâppcben einen beilfôrmigen Pflock ucisser Farbe 
und am Nacken eine Rosette, aus der zwei l'euerflammcn 
herausragen, sodass das Ganze dem rauchenden Spiegel Tezcat* 
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lipoca's auf das Tâuschendste âhnlich sieht. Uber der Rosette 
mgt ein nach hinten uberfallender.dem Queisa/conatfs âhnlicber 
Federschmuck in die Hôhe. Dieser alte Gott ist als Priester 
aufgefasst und tra^^t dcshalh die Tahakkalebasse (yeiecontatJ) 
auf Jem Riicken. Denn die mexikanischcn Priester pflegterit 
i^kich dcn Pricsicrn und Schamanen anderer mexikanischer 
Suimmc, durch dcn Genuss von Tabak in ekstatische Zustiinde 
sich 7.U \ersetzcn. In cf!eiclK-r W'eise selieti wir im Codex 
BoPi^ia Jlmi mit Rciherfc>.lcrhaar iinJ Reibcrtcdcrbari «^czcich- 
neteii aliL'ii Goil {/c/iu- Mixcoitali) und iii der W iener Haiids- 
chrift den vcrwandten, mit dem Namen orne itscuinili '«zwei 
H und bezeichneten alten Gott und die alten Priester des Codex 
Nuttall mit der Tabakkalebasse dargestellt. Die obère ôff- 
nung der Tabakkalebasse, mit dem daraus hervorragenden 
Edelstein — {chatchmiit) — Riemen, ist hier in unserm Vasen> 
bilde en face gezeichnet, und breite, abwechselnd rot und gelb 
gemaltc Ouasten hânjji^en von ibr bcrunter. Dièse Tabakkale- 
basse der l'riester ist j^eradezu Symbol des Gottes der Lel)ens- 
mittel. Man sieht sie daher, z. B. BIntt 51 des Codex Borijfia, 
in dem l einpel des VV'estens dem Mais^ottc ^e^ijeniiber ahj:;^e- 
bildet. 7o)iti' tttt'ciitii sit/t hier, in unserm Vasenhikie. aut 
eînein Iai;iiark"llsitze (c>rcA;/r/'f//// ) vind hait einen Kop,ilkiuirren, 
aus dem Rauch einporsieigi, in der linken lland. Weihrauch 
und Kopal wird, wie die Tabakkalebasse, symbolisch zur 
Bezeichnung von Lebensmittelfûlle verwendet. 

Dtesen beiden Gôttern sind nun auf unserm Gefâsse Abb. 
I zwei grosse Figuren symbolischer Bedeutung gegenûberges- 
tellt, die in erganzender Weise die Natur dieser beiden Gestalten 
zur Anschauung bingen. 

(>//<7~r//r««a//gegcnubersehen wir in B einen Tempe! abije- 
bildet, desscn Stufenimterbau mit einer blauen (Tiirkismosaik) 
Flatte und einem schwarzcn zwci weisse Schneckenirebause 
cinschlicssenden l ekk> \er'/iert ist. Kr rubt aut dem Leibe 
einer in abwcebsebiJen 1-ekiern biau. rot und sjelb «j^emaltcn 
Schlanj^e, dercn ucil au! kiappender zalinbcuclirter Kachcn an 
der llinlerseile des Stufenu nterbaus sich ôflnct. Wànde, J'fbsten 
und Oberschwelle der Cella sind ebenfalls in den dreî Parben 
(blau, gelb und rot) gemalt. Desgleichen die stufenformigen 
Zinnen, die den die Hauswand abschliessenden Sîms krônen. 
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Uebcrden Zinncn rajjt ein breites Strohdach empor, desscn First- 
enden sich in besondcren Spitzen erheben. An dem cinem, 
dctn vordern, Knde ist die Spitze des Dachcs von eincr i:frossen 
l'iinir des ecat'faciifccfK'af!, des weisscn, aus dem Oucrsclililie 
fines Meerschneekeii^^eliause.s bestehcndcn Brustschmuckes des 
VViiid^ottes. i^ekroiu. Das andere, das hintere, Mtide tratjteinen 
besondern klciacn, mil Ziniicn ^'escluniicklen Uaciilrjcs. In dem 
Sattel zwischen den beiden Firstenden ist ein Loch markiert. 
Durch disses windet sich eine btaue Schlange, deren Schwanz- 
ende nach Art des xiuhconatit der blauen Schlange des Feuer- 
gotces, in ein von einem Strahle durchzogenes Trapez ausgeht, 
deren Kopf aber als 2CoUM gebtldet îst« d. h. als der hundskôp- 
ni;e D&mon, der eigentlich das vom Himmcl fallende Feuer, den 
Biitz» reprasentiert und der den Hund darstellt, der die Sonne 
zu den Toten j^clcitet ('), von den Interpretcn aïs Gotl der 
/willini^e und der Mistjebiirten erkliirt, wei! cr sich in den mis- 
i^^eseliatienen Gott, den mit Bubonen licliaftetcn Xaïuiiid/ zm 
uandeit, dor ins Feuer sprin^t und sic!) oplert, uni dai ii.icli als 
Sonne ani O^thiminel cniporzuslei^en. Als Xololi kennzeichnci 
sich der ivopf dieser Schlange des Tcmpels B vor allem durch 
das einen zackigcn Wundrand aufwetsende abgeschnittene Hun- 
deohr, sodann durch die beiden in der Breite des Auges das 
Gesicht durchziehenden schwarzen Lângsstreifen und durch das 
dornig gekKtmmte {taimiiuhçtti) Ohrgehange, das unter dem 
blauen scheîbenformigen Olirpflocke herabhângt. — DteTeilung 
des Daches in zwei Spiizen. die geradezu das Wort guaxoloil 
••an der Spitze sich gabelnd den Namen der (sonstauch Chan- 
tico " im Hause und Chicunaiti itzctiinl/i •• neun Hund 
genannten) i*euergottin an die Hand giebt, und cberi'^o die X»hf/- 
kôptîge blaue Schlange, die das Dacli durchzieht. kenn/eichnen 
diesen, Quctzulconatl gegeniiber auf unserm Getasse ali:^ebilde- 
ten Tempel B als den Tempel des i euergoiics, oder ai< das 
TUttiayan, den <• Ort des Verbrennens <•« d. h. das Land des 
Sonncnaufgangs, Uen Ostcn, wohin Quetzafconatl, (der Mond- 

(l) V^L ulwr ttiesen Dâmon nu-inc Ahliandluni; d:is Cirun-itoinido) des 

StiUliî.irlor Miisoiinis ••. W-rliaiulluni;- ! i > 14, inu ri;.i(iMn:ifi n AiiH i ik.i- 
lU^ti iiUoiiLjto^^j.-». SluUg.irl 1^04 S. .«41 tt ; uiid im-iiu- l-IrlaiiUTung d»s 
Codex I^ori^na. Baïui i (Berlin 1904) 2$' 190-200; und Band 2 (Berlin 
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gott), zielu, um dort zu sterhen, sich zu verbrenncn, von wo 
aber, wie bestimmt erwartet wiïrJe, er einmal wteJerkommen 
werde. sirin Rcich u ioder aiif/ui iciucn. 

'1 ono wifcnitli ijc>;;^enùber .siebt man auf unserm Ciefasse 
Abb. 1 die Kii^ur I). eincn Bcr^^, dcran seinein Fiisse in einer 
Art Uiiijeheucrraclicn .s.cli otïnet. I).is isi die liblichc An, in 
Ucr die Mexikanor cine Ber^hcilile {pzivti) zum Ausdiucke 
brachten. Und Ua die Mexikaner die Vorstellung^ hatten, dass 
die Ber^^e grosse Wasserbehalter scien (*), so mussie der Rachen 
des Berji^^es Wasser speien. Jede HÔhle (os/oii) war ihnen eine 
Wasserhôhle {aosioH), Das typische Bild des Berces, das wir 
aus zahlreichen Stadthierojiflyphen kennen, hat seinen sonder» 
baren Umriss dadurch bckommcn. dass am Fusse des Her^fCS 
immerein Rachen» d. h. eine Hoble, j^edacin isi. I nd darum 
sîcht man unter diesen Berj^en der Ilieroj^lyphen haufijj einen 
Wasserstrom anjje^^obcn. Hier in unserm Ber^e 1") die 
Hilile dv'utlicliir, als in den ^ewolinlichcn [^.'rj^^hieroi^lyphen 
^c/ceichnet ; es ist ebjn nichl das Hild dc^ Heri,'-cs (/<•/<'//), 
sondern das der llolile {ucftUl), das uns vor^cliihrt wcrden soll. 
Aber cntsprccliend der oben erwalinten X'orsteitunj,^ isi der 
Kachen der Hohle mît Wasser gefullt, das in zwei Farben, roi»a 
und blau, f^emalt, mit Wellenlinien erfîillt und unten (an der 
VorJerseite des aus der HÔhle sich ergiessenden Stroms), mit 
ein^r Schaumkante versehen ist. /u ^rosserer Deutlichkeit bat 
der Ktinstler im Wasser noch einen schwimmenden Fisch 
an^ebrachu Der Berg seibst» dessen OefFnung die Hôhie bildet, 
ist in den drei Farbin, blau, ix^lb und rot irenialt, Aber seine 
Spitze ist jçcspilten. l'nd so isi auch das Gebilde, das der 
Schnauzenspitze des (die Hijhie bildenden) L'nij^ebeujrrachens 
aufijfesetzt isi, in zwei Halfien •^eteilt, \on denen Jii- eine blau, 
die andere i^elb jj^emab ist und die beide in ein Steinniesser.-- 
die blaue llriMtc in ein LTelbes. die t^elbc in ein blaues, - - cii Ji-n. 
Jede der Ix'iden Berj^lialttet» ist .ini obcrn .spitzen Hnde spiral 
ein^^erollt. Das ist die bekannte l'orni der 1 lieroi^lv plie 
CoHuhijiti tvpdl oder Colhuacan^ des Namens der mylhisclien 
Urheimat, aus der die Stiimme auszoï^en, um nach langen 



<i) V}(l. SiihsiKun, Hucti II, cap. 12, 1. 
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Wanderunjïen in ihre nachmalige Heimat zu ci^clang^en. Dass 
dicscs Colhuacan den W^esten bezeichnet oder im W^esten 
j^^oJ.ulu wurde, kann jctzt a!s fests^estelli gelien. I^as Monu- 
nicnl von Iluitzuco, das icli in niciner Abhandlung ubcr 
altmcxikanischc Steinkistcn (topctiacalli) beschrieben halit, (') 
ist cin klarer Beweis dafur. Aber dass auch schon die Hôhte 
allein ein nacûrlicher Ausdruck des Westens war, von jenen 
Stâmraen gewissermassen seIbstverstandHch mit der HimmelS' 
richtung des Westens in Verbindung gebracht wurde, ist sicher. 
Denn der Westen ist ja die Région der untergehenden Sonne, 
d. h, die Gegend, wo die Sonne (/a?//) in das Loch hineingeht 
{(igui). So tînden wir denn auch, z. B. in der yukatekischen 
Tradition, den VVesten als das hn/tnn zuhm, die Hôhie zuiva 
bezeichnet. Sehr merkwiirdig ist aber, dass dièses Colhuacan, 
lias Bikl des mythischen W estens, hier auf iinserm Gefasse Ahb. 
I als Gemination . als Doppclgcbildc, gezeichnet ist. Das i.st 
eine interessanic l'arallelo zu narstcll ungcn, die uns aut cinigen 
der Blatier des Codex Borgia begegiien. Dort ist die erstc der 
Regionen, die den Abendhimmel zur Anschauung bringen, an 
der der als Morgenstem gestorbene Planet Venus nach seîner 
Unterweltfohrt wiedererschelnt, nicht durch ein einzelnes Blatt, 
sondem durch eine zwei Blatter fUllende Doppeldarstellting zum 
Ausdrucke gebracht, — das Haus der schwarzen Schlange und 
der mannlichen Toten und das Haus der roten .Schlange und der 
weîblichen Toten, - zwei Bilder. Jie. (wie ich in meiner Erlau- 
tening des Codex Borgia auseînander gesetzt habe), den Nordp- 
feiler und der Sudpfeiler der Westregion bezeichnen, oder das 
Phor, durch das die Sonne hindurch muss, wenn sie am Abend 
in der l^rde oder im Meere des Westens versinkt. Hieser Vors- 
tcllung entsprechend sehen wir denn auch hier aut uiiserm 
Nochistlan-Gcfassc die eine der beiden liàifteu der Colhuacan- 
Figur durch ein Steinmesser {tecpaii)^ eine gelbe Scheibe und 
Feuer und Rauch an der Spitze als Nordregion, die andere 
durch das verschiedenfarbige Feld {tlapapalli) und das Bild einer 
Blume {xochitt) als Sitz der Gôtter der Lust, MacuH xùchitts 
und seiner Genossen, d. h. als Sûdregton, bezeichnet. 



(i) Vgl. Sficr " liosainnu'lit' Abandlunj^on mr amerikanischen Sprairh 
und AUertum.skunde Band 11, (Berlin 1904) S. 754«76o. 
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VVir haben dcmnach in den vier Bildcrn» die auf tlcr Wol- 
bun^j^ des défasses Abb. i in bunten l^'arben ausjj^efiihrt sind. 
die beiden Gnttcr des Lebcns dar>^estel!t : Qitdza^cmratl, den 
Cott, der nacli Osien uandert, um iiori /u stcrhcn, dcsscii Riick- 
kehr aber mit Kestimnitheit ervvartct w irci niai TdiitHdU t ut/i\ 
den im Maishausc, iin Ta mou ne ha Jcm îlauscdcs llcrabkom- 
mens, der Geburt, d. h. im VV'esten, heimischen Cioit der Lebens- 
mittel und der Génération. Dem ersteren j;e^'enUber ist der 
Osten, die Région des Sonnenaufgangs, als das T/aiiayan^ der 
••Ort des Brennens» durch den Tempel der .Vc^/tT/Akôpfigen 
Feuerschlange z\xt Anschauung gebracht, Dem leuteren gegen- 
iiber der Westen durch die I lohle Cothuacan^ deren Gipfel, aber 
halbiert isi und in einc Nord und eine Siidiiaifte zerfalit, d. h. 
in die beiden l'fcilcr, die dort im Westen den Ein^an^ in die 
Erde einfasscn. Das Gcfass kann demnach in W'ahrhoit aïs cin 
Stiick Bilderschrtft betrachtet wcrden, das nicht mir ans .irulcrn 
Oueellen bekanntc X'orstclluiiij^cn wicdcrholt, sondcrn Linscre 
Kcnntnisse iiber dic ilioloi^MscliL'ii KIl-lii jener Stàmme auch 
nach gcwisscn Ivicliiuiigen hin ervveiiert. 

Eîn xweites Gefass der Sologuren' schen Sammlung, das 
auch aus Nochistlan stammt, môchte ich hterebenfalls zu allge- 
meïnerer Kcnntnts bringen, da die auf ihm dargestellten Figur- 
en von besonderem Interesse sind, obwohi ich dièse hier nicht 
mît gleicher Sicherheit %u deuten im Stande bin. Das Gefass, 
um das es sich handeit, isi ein kleiner Henkelkru>^ von i6'.,cm 
Hôbe, mit einer breiten Schnippe an der Vorderseite der 
Miinduni^f. Die allj^emeine Farbe des LieHisses ist ein liefes 
Eisennw Jrof . aber auf einem breiten, die W'ôlbunjj^ umziehcnder 
Handc sind i [i huiitcn l arben die l ii^urcn ani^cbraclit» die 
ich hier in Abl). 2 \\ iedorj^cbe. Die farliii^a-n Hilder hcbcn sich 
aucli hier von einein ^lanzenden schwarzen Grunde al). Die 
verwendeten Farben sind etwasandere als auf dem gefasse Abb. 
r. Man erkennt ein Weiss, Gelb, Braun, Rot und ein insSchie 
fergraue spielendes Blau. Konturen und Détails der Zeichnung 
sind auch hier, wie bei den Figuren der Bilderschriften mit 
schwarzen (oder roten) Ltnien angeben. Es sind, wie man sieht, 
vier Kôpfe, die hier in horizontaler StelUm^j auf dem die 
Wôlbungum /iehenden Bande angegeben sind. W'ir konnen 
von vornherein annehmen, dass es Gottheiten der vier Richt- 
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Abb , 2 — ÎCeiclitiuiiK auf der 
Wolhuntr rint» buntbemal- 
IciiThoiiKcfasses au»* No- 
chi^llaIl tSoloKurtn sich 
Samiiilung , . 



unjj^en sein werden. Ihrc Bcslim- 
muiij^ aber \st sclnvieri^, da die Bc- 
sondcrheiten ihrer Rcmalunj^ und 
Ausslattun*^ niclu oline W cilcres eine 
Parallclisierun^ mil Jcn Ix'kanntcn 
Tvpen der Bilderschritten ^estatten. 

nieobersie l-'i^ur D.zeij^i uns dcn 
Skelettkopf des Todesijoties in der 
l>ekanntcn Ausslaitun^, mit dem 
Steinmesser vor der Nase, dem Ohrp- 
flocke aus un^esponnener Baum\\i>Ile 
und der nach liinten jjehojLjenen Kahne 
(/>(in/o\'{iua//i). Als Besonderheil wàre 
nur zu eruàhnen, dassaufdcr l-'liiche 
des Gesichts die N'aïur des Goues nocli 
durch eine Anzahl Kreuze zum Aus- 
drucke ijebraeiit ist. Dièse Kreuze 
sind olïenbar aus der bekannten Kiijfur 
der ;^ekreu7.ten Totenbeine entsianden, 
die man, zusammen mit Schadeln. auf 
Kleidern und Ausstattunj^jsstiicken 
von Todesiioiiheiten und lodbrinj^en- 
den Ciewalien anjjebracht sielit. 

Die dreiandern Kopte haben siimm- 
tlieh das Uaar in zwei Scheitel wiilsten 
ijeordnet und traj^en dariibereine nach 
oben sieh \ erbreiiernde l iara, die dem 
xi tthtotocalli, der mil Tiirkisx o^elfe- 
dern bekiebten Tiara des Feuer<;oiles, 
enispriehi. l'ij^ur (C) hat ein rotes 
Ciesicht und ein rundes Toienauije und 
zwei den hintern Au^enwinkel und 
den Miindwinkel umzeihende weisse 
j^efelderie Sireilen. Das 1 laar isi }^elb 
und von einer Lederl)inde mit eincm 
stylisierten \\>j;elkopten der Stirnseite 
umuunden. In der Tiara steckt eine 
j^rosse Adlerfeder und ein Federbuscli, 
der weit nach hinten hinabfdllt. Es 
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isi mir nicfit un wahrscheinlich, dass dièses BilU dea Sonnen- 
gott zur A nscliaimnvr l>rini:fcn soll. 

Dic untcrMc b'i^^^ur. A, liai ein braunc.s Cioîchl urid je cinen 
.scliuar/cn Oucrsireiten in der Hoho des Auqes und des Miindes. 
I)a.s ist eine liemalung, die in |,'ewi.s.scr V\'cisc dcr des l-euer- 
j^ottes entspricht. Dsl^ llaaristbiau (d. h. dunkel) und ist von 
einem Lederriemen umwunden, an dem an den beiden Seiten 
je eine nienschliche Hand befescigt ist. Aus der Tiara hângt 
ein haarig gesaumter Streifen heraus, der in den Handschriften 
der Codex Bargia Gnippe und auch in der Wiener Handschrift 
ein besonderes Kennzeichen des Sonnengottes ist. In der 
Nascnscheidewand sleckt als Stab ein spitzer Knochen. Aus 
dem durchbolirten Ohriàppchen hàngt ein Streifen ungespon- 
nener Baumwolle heraus. 

Die Fij^ur liât ebenfalls ein hrauncs tiesicht und eine 
eit;enluniliche Hemalun^ in scliw ar/ur l*arl)e um den Mundwin- 
kel, die an die des Maisi^oue.s lilau 51 des Codex lîor^ia und 
einer enl^pI\x iK-iukii Siolle des Codex Holo^iia erninert, fas 
Haar ist aucli dunkel und \on einer Keiie aus Turkisseiiciben 
und Goldpiatten umwumden, die an der Stirnseite ein besonder- 
es, in seinem Hauptteile tûrkisfarbenes Gebilde zeigt, das aus 
der Târkisvogetfîgur, die der Feuergott an der Stirnssite seiner 
Kopfbinde tragt, entstanden zu sein scheint. Aus der Tiara 
hângt ein Federschmuck gewôhniicher Beschaiïenheit heraus. 

Ohne mich in nâhre Bestimmungen ein- 
xulassen, moehte icii die V'erniutuny auss- 
prechen, dass die vier Kopfe A. B. C. Dden 
1 lininielsriclitun.i^'en in der ['"olj^e Westcn, 
Siiden, Osten. Wm-Jch entspreehen. 

N'eben den leinbenialten TluMis^etas^on 
aus Nochisdan en thaï l die Si'lomitLn'chc 
Sa m 111 lîi 11^4 aucli eine Anzahl buni benialier 
Schalen und Gelasse, die in der Gej^end von 
Cuicatlan, d. h. an der ôstlichen Seite der 
Abb^ V. Hunt bcniaites Canada, gefunden worden stnd, durch die dcr 

c«ti;.n (Staat Oszm- Weg von Tehuacan nach Oaxaca fiihrt. 
ca, soioKuren ach« Dièse stellen durchgângig eincn andern und 
augenscheinlich grobernTypusdar. Neben 
Gefôssen, die nur etn meist in grossen For men ausgefuhrtes à 
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la i,'recciiic Musier zeigen, trifft man Z. B. auch solche, die am 
Halse mit Adierkôpfen und auf Ji r Flache mil Fij^uren des 
Sonnen^ottes in Adlerhelmmaske bernait sind. 




Abb. 3^. Zeichnunf; auf Jem Halsthcile und der Wôlbun^ Jcs Gvfiisscs 
aus Cuicallan. Soloi^itvn' »che Sammlunfi^. 



Die merkwurdigsten dîeser Gcfassc sind ohne ZweifVI zwei 

dreibciniije kur»xc, dcren Form und Hcmaliinj^, die im W cscnt- 
lichcn ^'^Icich ist, ich in Abb. ,"5 und 4 wiedcri^'ebe. Hic Cienissc 
habcn cinc Hdho von 22cin, ilir I )urclinu'.s.ser bciriis^t ibcm. der 
Durchrnosser der Miituliini; ist 1,^ '.'Cm, die Fiisse sind Scni laii^. 

An dein Halsieile des Gelasses ist hier mit brauner l-'arbe 
und roten Konturen, von einem schwarzen Grunde sich abhe- 




Abb. 4. Zeichiiun^ auf der W'ôlhun}r (. iiu N zwi iu-ii Gcfassvs diT Solo|;uren* 
schun Sammiunj; aus Cuicallan (Slaat Oaxaca). 



gezeichnet. Auf der Wôlbung aber sieht man in Weiss, Rot 
und Gelb ein eigentiimliches Muster aus sich verschrenkenden 
bend, eine Art Federschiange, mit nach oben offnem Rachen, 
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menschlichen Gesichtern, das augenscheinlich aus der Flèche- 
oder Gewebetechnik entstanden ist und in der auilHliîg^sten 

Weise an peruanische Gewebmuster erinnert. 

Ich habe aus der grossen Zahl von Gefiissen Uer Sologur- 

en'schen Sammlun^ nur eini^e \vcnii];^o beschrcilicn konnen. 
Eine l-'iille \oii Studicnmaterial lici^t iii dicser mit l insicht 
unJ Cu-\vi.sscnhatti:^keit an^eiegten Samniluni,'^ \ or . dio tuirein in 
der CiOi^cml A nsiissi^er, der aile Chancen anszuniu/.cr. in der 
Lagc isL, in dicscr Weise zusaniiuenbrin^en konntc. Ks wiire 
sehr zu wunschen, dass sich eine Môglichkcit bote, dièses schône 
und reiche Material einem ôfTentUchen Muséum zuzufuhren, 
damit es, den Zufôlligkeiten inenschlicher Dinge nach Môglich- 
keit entriickt, der Nachwelt erhahen bleibe. 



BERICHT UBER DIE 

Chemische und physikalische 

UNTERSUCHUNO KIN'KR MKXIKANISCIIKN KUPFKRAXT 
PAR !>* KnUAKii Kbler, Beriin-Si«|irlitz 



Dre alten Stiimme Mcxico's Icblcn in der Hauptsachc noch 
im Stcinzcitaltcr. Fiir schncidciKlc W'erkzeutre jcdcr An. Mes- 
ser, Pfeitspitzen, Spicssc, se h wer tartine An^riùswatlcn, bildctc 
lier Obsidian oder, wo. vvie z. H. in ^'ucatan, dicscr fcliltc, der 
Feuersiein das \orncnniste Maferial. Dabci waren natiirlich 
dicsen Stitmmcn die Metalie niclu cu\a i^anzlicii unbckamii. 
Neben den Edelemetallen, wurde Kupfer in grossen Mengen zu 
Schmucksachen, Schellen, Fingerringen, s. w. verwendet. Und 
dièses letztere Material auch in ansehn lichen Quantitaten zu 
Werkzeugen, zu Messern mit halbmondforniiger Schneîde und 
zu undurchbohiten Axten verarbeitet, die meist, nach Art der 
polynesischcn Siein-uiid Muscheljixtcan einctn kniefôrmiggebo- 
|;^enen Stiele befestigt wurden. DerCiebrauchsolcher Aexte, zuin 
Holztallen u. s. w., \v;ir so sebrein ;dl^-cmetner, dass das W'ort 
fiir KupÙT (mexikanisch i^^L-fadc/ii cinc Inv.L'ichnung 

der A\t i^^i' \v(>rden ist. Daj^ef^îen w.ir das I^iscn di-n Mexika- 
nern ^ijiizlicii imbi-kaniit. Aucb scheiiien die M i.schuns^en des 
Kupferb mit Zinn oder Zink der vorspaniscben Zcit tVcmd 
gewesen zu sein. Man hat allerdings vietfach behauptet, dass die 
alten Mexikaner auch die Bronze gekannt hiUten. Und man 
môchte das giauben, wenn man z. B. im Bernai Diaz liest, dass 
die Gefahrten Juan de Grijalva's an der Kûste von Tabasco in 
Mengen Aexte aus einem goldglitnzenden Metalie einhandeiten, 
das sie fiir Gold bielien, das sicb aber nachher als Kupfer 
erwies. F's ist itides noch niemalsein Bronze|:;egen stand sicberer 
Herkunft aus dem mexikanischen. Altertume bekannt geworden. 



4o6 



CHEMISCHE UND PHYSFICALISCHIS 



I)ag:egen wissen wir, dass» als Coites vor seinem 2weïten 

I^'oUzii^^e Zinn batte siichen lassen, um Kanoncn als Ersatz fur 
die bei der Fluchtausdcr Hauptstadt Mcxico's verlorenen Stûcke 
ijfiesscn zu konnen, iind tires Mctall in der Tat in der Geg^end 
von Tasco ini Siaatc Cmcrrcro s^efiinden hattc, auch die Kin^e- 
borenen die praktisclie Brauchharkcit der Bron/.emischuntj fiir 
Werkzeu^e erkaniilcii uikI Uas.s seitdeni Ackerw erk/eu^c iifid 
andere Geràtc von den Indianern nus dieser Legierung herge- 
stellc und verwendet wurden. 

Fur die Frage, ob die Bronze oder andere âhnliche Metall- 
icgierungen den Mexikanern in vorspanischer Zeît bekannt 
gewesen seien, ist es von einem gewissen Interesse zu erfahren, 
ob das Kupfer» das ja in gewissen Gegenden, Z. B. îm Staace 
Oaxaea, im Staate Guerrero u. a. a. o. in grossen Mengen zu 
halbmondfôrmigen Messern {iepozuiciii^ sogenanntem » zapote- 



kisehem t'rcKIe ) und Aexten {ti'poc/li) verarhcîtet wurde, sich 
zu soleher \ erwenduiii^ eiijfnet. d. h. ob den altcn Mexikanerii 
ein V'erfabren bekannt gewesen isi, diesem Metalle eine Iliirte 
zu geben, die die aus ibm geferiicteii Werkzeut,''e zum Sehnei- 
den, Hoizspalten u. s. \v. gceignet eihclieineii liess. Icli iiabt;, 
um dièse Frage zu entscheiden, eine alte Kupferaxt, die in der 
Gegend von Tlaxtaco ih der M ixteca alta gefunden worden isC* 
und die ich auf meiner zweiten mexikanischen Reise dort gesam- 
melt habe, durch das Kônigliche Materialprûfungsamt in Gross- 
Lichterfeldc bei Berlin in Bezug auf seine chemischen und phy- 
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sikalischen Etgcnschaften untersuchen lassen. Die Ergebnisse 
dieser Untersuchung sind fol^^a^ide : 

Die Axt, dcren Form und Dimensioncn ans der Abbildunj:^ 
I ersichtltch sind, bestcht in der Haiiptsache aus Kupfer mit 
^eriii>);en Beiniengungcn andcrcr Metallc und zvvar fand sich 
in ihr : 

7An\c o«'77, 

Silber. o. 13 ' 

Nickel 0.02 

l'-i.scM 0.02 



Zinn wnd Phosphor nicht nachweisbar. . 

Die physik.il ische l 'ntcTsuchuiig cr^trccklc sich zunachlst 
auf eine liesiimnum^ dcr Rii/.liarle. Die PriifuniL^ crfolijte mit 
dem Hartepriifer von Martens ('). Dieser Apparat besteiii ini 
wesentlichen aus einem kegelfôrmig zugc.spiuten, von eincm 
Wagebalken gctragenen Diamaaten, dessen Spitze unter ver- 
schiedenen Belastungen ûber die feinpolierten Flâciien fortge- 
zogen wurde. Die Strichbreiten wurden mit dem Okularschrau- 
benmtkrometer und dem Objektiv von Karl Zeissausgemessen. 
Die Ergebnisse sind in der Tabelle i zu.sammengestellt. Zum 
Vergleichc wurde ein gegliihtes Kupferbk ch atis den I^estânden 
des Amtes geritst. Die Hartegrade H. d. h. die Bclastungen 
in t;^rammen fiir o, 01 mm Kit/brettc, sind aus den Au.sgleichs- 
bnien i-rmittclt. die stch bci der graphischcn Aufzeichnung der 
ïabellcnwcrte crgaben. 



(1) Vgl. " Mitleilunjfen aus den Konijîliclicn Teclinisi lu-n Vorsiiclis- 
anstalten" 1890, S. 225, und A. uiartens Handbuch tler Materi:Uien- 
kunde Ahsatz 34 1 - 35c). 
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Dicsc V'ersuchc zeijjfen also, dass bei dcm frajjlichen Stiicke 
die Harte an dcr Spitze, in der Nahe dcr Schncidkantc, cine 
bedcutend ^îrôssere war, aïs in dcr Mitttc odcr an dcm obern 
brciten Ende. 

Sodann wurde in der Abteilunj^ 4 des Kôniglichen Material- 
priifunj^samtes eind melalloj^raphische Untersuchun^ des Beiles 
vor^enommen. In der in der Abbildung i mit A B bezeichneten 
Linie wurde ein Schniit durch die Axt fjelej^t. Die schraftîert 
gezeichnete Schnitlflache wurde j^eschlitïen und poliert. l'nter 




Ahh. j. SihiK'idkantc 



dem Mikroskope waren im Schliffe reichlichc Mcnj^en von 
Kupferoxydul erkennl>ar. Siehe Abb. ^, 4. — K. K. sind Kup- 
ferkrvstallilcn ; e.e stellen die eutcktische Lejjicrunj^ /wischen 
Kupferoxvdul und Kupfer dar ('). Das Cîcfuj^c erinnert an 
pej^ossenes Kupter. /// (fer Xàhe der Schneidkiintcn 7vuren die 
Kupferkrvstallilen und die Maschen des Xetzxwrkes in der 
Richiiini; der /Jinf^sac/txe der Axt t^estreckl (siehe Abb. 2 und 
3). Dièse Sireckunij ist eine l'oltje von Kalibearbeitunj;. Das 



(i) Vj^l. K. Hcvn " Kupler und Saucrstoff". Mitlcilungcn uus dcn 
Konii;liclK'n Tcchnisclicn Versuchsanstallen ii^oo. S. 315. 



UNTERSUCUrNi: KINKR MKXIKANISC lIKN, KTC. 4I I 

Gefuge zeigft also die Eigenschsft von ^e^jossenem Kupfer, das 
in dcr Xàhe der Schneide kalt ^eschmiedet wurde, was walir- 
scheinlich den Zweck hattc, die Sclineidkante widerstandsfahiger 
zu machen. 




Abb. 3. Zu dor Nahc dcr Siliiu-iJUaiUc 



r 

L 

Abb. 4. Zu ciiiigcr Kiitlcriiunj^ vint dcr Si'hiii.-idkanle 
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VON YUCATAN 

PAR LE U' KuUAKt) SkLëK, B^rluvStkKlttiE 

Bei unserm Aufcntliali in Vucaian in den Monaten Februar 
und Mârz des Jahres 1903 liaben wir die Sâ,dte und Museen von 
Campeche und Mérida, die Ortschaften Ticul, Mani» Fzamal, 
Citas, Cusumal, Hecelchakan und die Ruînen von Mayapan, 
Uxmal, KabÂh, Labnâ, Xta auac pak (=Maler xlab pak), Sayi, 
Xcalum kin und Chich*en itzâ besucht. Bei der Kurze der uns 
zur Verfii^ung' stehenden Zeit, war es uns natiirlich nicht 
môglich, ausj^edehnte Aufnahmen zu machen. Hs ist jagerade 
in diesem Gebiete von friilieren Forschoin, -ich nenne nur 
Stephcns, Charncy, Maudsiay, Holmes, Thornson, Malcr, — - 
viel jîcscheheen. Icli habe meine Aufmcrksamkcit den Kinzel- 
lieitendcr Ornamenlation zu<^evvandt und dahoi i^erade in zwci 
der der horiilunicstcn RniiUMist.ïtten, in nxinal urul Cliicircn 
iuâ, eni^c Bcobacluungen niackcn konnen, die viellcicht nicht 
ohne Interesse sind. 

In Uxmal ist das hôchste Gebâude die sogenannte Casa del 
Adhim (Haus des Wahrsagers). Es ist eine Pyramide, der 
auf der Ostseite eine hohe steile Treppe hinauffUhrt. Die 
Gebâude haben ihre Front nach Westen. Und zwar sind 
in drei verschiedenen Eiagen von Stetnwânden umschlossene 
Zimmer an der Pyramide an«;ebracht. An derBasisder West- 
scite ist eine brcite Façade zu sehen, die aber nachtraj^licli in de 
Mitte mit eincr Dreieckswôlbunjî ûberbaut wcrdcn ist. Sci es, 
dass man dort eine Treppe zu dem Bauwerke des mirtieren 
Stockwerkes liât bauen wollen, sei es. dass zii irs^-eiKl einer Zeit 
das Bediirfniss sich lietausjijestellt bat, das gan/.e liauwcrk 
durch einen Strcbeptciler y.w stutzen. Durch dièse Ueberbau- 
un^ jjeschiitzi, ist in dcni inilllcrcii Tiieilc der I-'avaUc die.ses 
Basalgebaudes noch eine wohlerhaliene Riesenmaske mit dem 
soj^enannten Ëlephantenriîssel und ein aus einem Schlangenra- 
chen hervor schauendes menschliches Gesicht von hoher Schôn- 
heit zn sehen. — ein Btldwerk, das von den Leuten der Gegend 
als » La Vieja •> (die Alte) bexeichnet wird. Ein Abgussdavon 
befindet sich im kgl. Muséum fur Vôtkerkunde. 
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Das Gebaude 

des m î ttl e re n 
S t o c k \v e r k c s 
bcsteht ans zwei 
hintcr cinandcr 
lici^enden schma- 
Icn Zimmern, die 
nach Westen sich 
ôffhen. Die Aus- 
senwânde sind mit 
den merkwûr- 
digen Steinmas- 
ken mit riissel- 
fbrmig verlànger- 
t e n , hier nach 

\ascn (soj^cnann- 
tcn F.lcphaïucn- 
riisscln) verzicrt 
und die ThuroHiuinj; dcr westlichcn oder Hauptfaçadc ist die 
gewaltige MundôlFnung 



Ahb. la 

Ahlronomischc (?) Z».'ichcii 
in den Wickeln nu bciJcn 
Seiten der Thfir des mit- 
(Ii tvn inJer Hnupti;\-hau- 
di-s JiT Casa d«l Adivi- 
no il) l'xmul. 



einer solchen Riesen- 
maske. Auf den Augen- 
brauen dieser Maske ist 
die Hiéroglyphe des 
Planeten Venus angege- 
ben und unter dem Aut^c 
die Zahl acht. Das ist 
als aclit Jahrc a»if zii fas- 
se n. dcr Zcitraiim, dcr 
^'cnaii fil lit X'ciuispcrio- 
deii ciuspriclu (S x 365 — 
5 X 5«4). L eber der As»ronomische(?)Zei- 

chcMi in dm W'ick- 







m 












Abh. lA 



Nase war eine sitzende 
F i u r da r irestellt, vo n 
zwei auf de m Bauche 
liegenden menschlichen 
Figuren getragen. Von 
dieser grossen'Figur, die 



l'Iit hrii.li 11 M'ilcn 
dcr riiur des mil- 
tleren oJer Haupi- 

frcbHudes dcr Ca>.;i 
di'l Adivino in L'x- 
mul. 
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vielleicht die Gottluit des Planetcn Venus darstelltc. ist aber 
nur der reiche Fedcrschmuck erhalten. Die Wandflàchen zu 
beiden Seiten dcr Thiire sind mit ofrossen Màanderwickeln 
j^eschimicki, Jie u'^in/ mit astronomischen Zeichen oder 
Hieroi^U plicn crtnllt sîiul (abb. !a, ih.) 

I)a> ohorsie, aul dem (.fipicl dcr P\ raniide steliende Gclxiude 
eiuhall drei ùemàclier in einer Ki-ilic rici>(.'n einanJcr. Die 
Aussenwànde dièses Gebaiides sind ineikwiudi^ durch eine. 
Vereierung in vertieften Punkten (nach Art der Nâpfchensteine), 
wcxlurch auf der glatten Wandflâche Muster hervorgebracth 
sind, und die erhôhten Theîle der in Relief gearbeiteten Orna^ 
mente noch eine besondere Verzierung erfahren. — Das ganze 
Gebaude ist offenbar dem Kultus der Gottheit des Planeten 
Venus» und zwar seiner besonderen I^'orm als Abendstern, 
geweiht gewesen und war vielleicht ein Observatorium zur 
Beobachtung der Auf- und l'ntergânge jenes von den alten 
Mexikanern so sehr beachteten Gestîrnes. 

Ziemlicli nalie der Casa del Adivino stchcii \ icr lanije 
schmalc Gcbiiude, die die \Mer Seiten cincs iiach dcn Himrncls- 
richiungen orieniierten quadrati^>chca Ilotes um^cbca. Sic 
enihalten im Innern eine Doppeireihe klemer Zimmer, und das 
Ganze wird d^shalb seit atter Zeit als die Càsa de Monjas (das 
Nonnenhaus) bezeichnet. Die dem Hofe zugekehrten Innen- 
wânde dieser Gebaude sind iiber der Thiirhôhe mit einem reich 
verzierten Friese versehen. Unter den Verzierungen spielen 
wieder die grossen Masken mit der riisselformig verlângerten 
Nase eine bedeutsame Rolte. Die Verzierung ist tibrigens bei 
den vier Gebauden eine verschiedene. 

Bei Jctn ôstlichen, mit der Innenfront naeh Westen i:ekel\r- 
ten Gebaude sind iiber der Miite und an den Ecken drei Masken 
iiber einander aut^ebaut. I^ie riissclfôrmij^ verlângerten Nasen 
sind, wie bei der Casa dcl Adivino nach obeii i^ebogen, und auf 
der obersten Maske der mittleren Masken^iule, abcr diesmal 
unter dem Auge, ist wieder die Hiéroglyphe des I^laneten 
Venus zu sehcn (Abb. 2). Wir kônnen schliessen, dass dièses 
ôstliche Gebaude, gleich der Casa del Adivino, der Gottheit 
des Planeten Venus gewidmet war. Zwischen den Masken- 
saulen sind acht doppelkôpfige Schlangen iiber einander aufge- 
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baut, lifanz ahniich Jcnen, die ich nachher bei der Casa del 
Gobcrnador zu crwahnen hahcti wcrdc. 

Bei dem wcstliclien, mil der iimenfronl nach Oslcn gekchr- 
ten Gebaude sind die russelfôrmig verlàngerten Nasen der 
eben&lls zu dreien fiber einander gebauten grossen Masken 
nach unten gebogen. Die ganze Simsflache ist in Pelder 
abgetheilt, die von zwet sich vericnotenden riesigen Feder- 
schlangen umzogen werden. Die Quetzalfederschlange war den 
Mexîkanern das Sinnbild und Abbild des Wassers, der Végéta- 
tion, desGedeihens der Fruchtbarkeit. Den dièses vcrbiirgenden 
Màchten war offenbar dièses westliche Gebaude geweiht. 




Abh. 2. Die beidcn obcrsttcn Ma^kcii Jcr .Ma>kcnsuulc an dcin i.)Nlf;c- 
tàude der Casa de las Monjas in Uxmal. 

Bei dem siidiichen, mit der Innenfront nach Norden 
gekehrten Gebaude zeigt der Pries fiber den Thuren, die zu den 

Zimmern fiihren, in Relief ausgefuhrt, das Bild eines mit 
Stroliodcr Palmblaitdach versehenen Hauses und dariiber cine 
Maske einfacherer Art, ohne russelfôrmig vcrlîingerte Nase, aber 
mit lani^ hcrausliaiii^cnden Hauzàhncn. Ich vermuthe. dass 
dièses Cicbiiiide den iin NUrdon, im dunklen liause Uer Hrde 
herrschendcn Gewalien gewidmci war. 
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Das nôrdiiche, mit der Innenfront nach vSiiJen ^ekehrte 
Gebaude stcht auf cincr orhohten l'crrasse und weist die 
reichsten V^erzicruntrcn am Friese auf. l 'oherden Thiiren sind 
vier Masken ubcr einandcr aiif^ebaut, dcren riisseltorniifî' 
vcrUingerte \asen nach unten gcboj^en sind. Und dièse 
Maskensaulen sind von einem Riesen-en face-Gesicht gekrônt, 
das durch die Ringe um die Augen und den beiderseits nach 
unten gebogenen Lippenstreifen an Tlaloc^ den mexikanischen 
Regengott erinnert. (Abb. 3). Dièses en face-Gesicht ist auf 
den vier Seiten (vgl. Abb. 4) von einem aus einem Trapez und 




Abb. 3. Spîtne der Maskcnsâulen an dein Nordgehftude der Caui de bis 
Monjas in Uxmal. 

einem Drcicckswinkel bcstclicndcn Duppelgebilde cingefasst, 
der omamentalen Ausgestaltung eines aus Ring und Strahl 
bestehenden Doppelgebildes, das die Abbrevtatur des Sonnen- 
bildes darstellt und in den Bilderschriften zur Bezeichnung 
eines Jahres verwendet wird. Der mexikanische Regengott ist 
im Codex Borgia, mit diesem Doppelbilde gekrônt, als Reprâ- 
sentant der vier Jahre dari,'ostellt, — weil der Regen^ntt der 
Représentant der Mimmelsrïchtungen ist, und die vier Jahre 
den vier Himmeisrichtungen entsprechen. ich habc, als icii 
in Uxmal dièses Riesen-en face-Gesicht entdeckte, es xuerst 
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Abb. 4. l,o«gelu!ites Façadciihtùck, an der 
Basis de* vatetitien éer drci Gcbiade der 
" Cm del Adiviao " in Usmal Reftaoden. 



ohnc W'eiteres als Ciesicht 
des mexikanischcn Kcjj^cn- 
ijoites und als Koprasetua- 
lion der \ icr Jahrc anj4ciioin- 
men. Als Rcpraseiiiation 
der vier Jahre und der vier 
Richtungen sehe ich dies en 
fiice-Gesicht auch heute noch 
an. Ich halte es indess fur 
walcrscheinlicher,dass dièses 
en face-Gesicht eine orna- 
mentaleForm des ahatt^ des 
hieroj^jlyphischen Son ne n- 
^esichtes der Maya-Hand 
schriften darstelll, und nicht 
mit dem niexikan isclicn 
Re^eng^ott in X'erbindunj^ 
zu brinyen ist. In den 
Zwischenrâumen zwichen den Maskensaulen sieht man Hâuscr 
âhnlich denen uber den Thfiren des Sfidgeb&udes, mit einem 
First aus Mattengeflecht, weîter abwârts ein Haus mit einem 
aus ûber einander fallenden Fedem gebildeten Dache, aus dem 
drei Schiangen heraus kommen. Uber dem Hause ist endlich, 
wie auf dem Friese des Siidgebâudes, eine Maske einfacherer 
Art anorebracht. Ich glaube, dass dièses Nordgebaude der 
Gottheit der Sonne und des Himniels gcweiht gewescn ist. 

Nach Siiden von der Casa de Monjas, zwisclicn ilir und 
der hohen Terrasse, auf der die gleich zu besprecfiende Ca.sa 
del Gobernador lie^t, befîndet sicli in der X'ertieluni^ der Balls- 
pielplatz, auf beiden Seiten von einem wallartigen Auflîau ein- 
gcfasst. An der dem Inncnraume zugekehricn Front dièser 
Seitenwâlle waren steineme Rînge eingefiigt, auf deren beiden 
Flâchen Reihen von kaikuliformen Hieroglyphen von Maya- 
Form ausgemeisselt waren. Von diesen Rtngen sind noch 
ziemlich ansehnliche Bruchstiicke in der Wand befestigt zu 
sehen. 

Dann folgt eine hohe Terrasse, auf der man zunâchst zur 
Rcchten ein Gebâude triftt, das a m Friese mît Fîguren von 
Schildkrôten geschmtickt ist, und das deshalb ais Casa de Tortu- 
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ffas (Schildkrôtenhaus) 
bezeichnet wird, ûber 
dcssen Bestîminun]^ ich 
aber niclits anj::fcbcn kann. 
UnJ daruhor crhebt sich 
auf ci lier noch hoheroii 
'Icrrassc Jie .s».>_i;cnaniue 
C\isii (ici ddheniddor (das 



Abb. 5 SteinmMke vun dcr Froni dtr " Ca.sa *U1 Haus dc.s Cioiu crneurs). 



Gebftude, dessen Hauptfront nach Osten liegt. Eine doppelte 
Reihe von Zimmern ôffnet sich nach dieser Seite. Auch von 
den schmalen Sûd-und Nordseiten gelangt man in je ein Doppel- 
Zimmer. Die Westfront hat geschlossene Wânde. In der 
Simsverzierung spielen auch hier wieder die grossen Steinmas- 
ken eine Rolle, dcrcn riisselformig verlângerte Nasen hier nach 
unten ^cbo^en sind. rnter den Augen ist in sammtlichen 
Masken die I licrojLrlyphe des Plancten Venus angeben (Abb. 5). 
An dcr (isiliclicn oder Hauptfront warcn aiisscrficm sieben 
j^rôsser und actu klcinere [""iij^uren an^cbraclu. Die inittlcre 
und 1 laiipttij^ur isi von cinoni nach oljcn sich erwcilcrnden 
Aiitbau \on acht doppelk^ptii^'^cn Schlany;cn umrahmt, dcr in 
der Forin ^anz den oben erwalititen Autbauen an der Innetitront 
des Ost^ebîiudes der Casa de las Monjas gleicht. Xur sind die 
geradlinigen Schlangenleiber hier an der Ost front der Casa del 
Gobernador ganz und gar mit astronomischen Zeichen oder 
Hieroglyphen erfûllt. 

In alten, aus dem letzten Viertel des sechszehnten Jahrhun- 
derts stammenden Berichten ûber yukateldsche Stadte bin ich 
wiederholt der ûbereinstimmenden Angabe begegnet, dass die 
als Wohnunjjen beniitztcn Bauh'chkeiten mit der Front dem 
Osten, Norden oder Siiden zugekehrt gewesen waren, und dass 
nur die Tempel ihre ThiirofTnunpen und ihre I""assaden nach 
Westen ^ehabt hiiiten. Wenn wir demnacli hier in der Casa 
del Gobernador ein Gebaude vor uns haben, das in den Kin/el- 
heiten der (.Vnanieiilaiion mil der Casa del Adivino und dem 
Ost^ebaude der Casa de las Monjas ûbereinsiimnit. das aber 
seine Front dem Osten zu^ekehrt hat, vvàlirend Casa del Adivino 
und Ostgebâude der Casa de las Monjas nach Westen gerichtet 
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sintl, so werden vvir woltl sclilics^cn diirfoti, dass die bciUcn 
let/.tcren Cichade Teinpcl, Kuhus^cbaudc vvaren, — ^wieichoben 
angcgchen habe, vermuililich der Gotiheit des Planetcn \''enus 
geweiht, — dass die Casadel Gobernadoraber ein VVohii^cbaude 
war, vielleîchc der Palasc des Oberpriesters jener Gottheit und 
seines priestertichen Gefolges. Und wir kÔnnen dann die 
wettere Folgerung machen, dass der Kultus der Gottheit des 
Morgenstemes bei jenen Stâmmen, oder die Beschaftigung mit 
astronomischen Dingen bei den Priestern jener Stamme, eine 
hervorragende Rolle gespteit haben. 

Den Gebàuden von Uxmal gleichen in dem allgemeinen 
Charakter der Ornamentation eine ganzc Menge anderer Rui- 
ncnsladte, die in den VVildnissen des ucsdichcn Theiles der 
Halbinsel zerstreui sind. Nur dass it.li cif^-^cniliLh kcinc ciiuige 
Ruine weiter kenne, bei der die Ornamentation so rciclt und 
j;jleiclj/,eiti|j so variiert und so bcUcutsani ist, wei bei den 
Gebàuden von Uxmal, so dass in der That diesc Ruincnstatte 
zu den hervorragendsten der gegenwârtig noch erhaltenen 
gehôrt. 

Ëtnen etwas anderen Charakter weïsen die Ruinen von 
Chich*en itsâ auf^ die der Ôstlichen Halfte von Yucatan angehô- 
reh. Wahrend in Uxmal die Hauptgebaude dicht bei einander 

tiegen, sind in Chich'en itzâ die verschiedenen Monumente mehr 
zerstreut, sind al)er noch zahlreicher und fast noch gewakiger 
als die von Uxmal. 

Unterden Cicbihiden hcij^Oi^ncn uns zunilchst allerdings sol- 
chc, die im alli^cmeincm Cliaraklcr mit denen von Uxmal 
durchaus iihcrcinstinnucn. Uas ist insbe.sonderc d.is hier in 
Chich cn iiza Casa de las Alonjas gcnannte Gebaude, das aber 
in seinem Charalcter» und vermuthlich auch seîner Bedeutung 
der Casa dei Adivino von Uxmal entspricht. Auch hier sind die 
Gebaude in drei verschiedene Stockwerke vertheilt, mit einem 
schmalen, wenigkammerigen auf der Spitze endend. Und hier 
fûhrt sogar noch eine Treppe, die die nach Norden gerichtete 
Front iiberbaut, auf das Hach des Gipfelgebiiudes, sodasseinem 
bier noch mehr als bei der Casa del Adivino von Uxmal die 
Idée eincs Observatoriums suggerîert wird. W'ie die Gebiiude 
von Uxmal sind anch die Kriese bei dieser C.isa de las Monjas 
von Chich'en iuâ mitden mcrkvviirdigen Masken mit der riissel- 
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formin^^ veriftngerten Nase verziert. Dem mîttleren (und 
Haupt-) Gebâude der Casa del Adivîno von Uxma! scheint hier 
bei der Casa de las Monjas von Chkh*en itzâ der zu ebener Erde 
gelegene OstAûgel zu entsprechen. Von den grossen Masken, 
die der Wandflilche und deno Friese etngesetzt sind, haben 
wenigstens die an den Ecken angebrachtcn ihrc russclformi^ 
verlangcrte Nase nacli oben gebogen. Die 'I lnire wird auch 
hier von der Mimdoffnun}^ einer Riesenmaske gebildet. I3ie 
Hicrojjlyplie des Planeten V^eiius ist nicfn auf den Masken 
seibst an<^ci:fcbcn (wie in Uxtnal), wohl abcr linrlct sic sich 
uiuor don 1 1 icrogivphen einer Inschrift, die aul der Tlnirober- 
schuollc stolu. Uud iiber der dio Thdre in sich scliliebsenden 
Ricscaniaske findel sich eia schmales Band, in dem verschie- 
dene astronomische Zeichen mit der Hiéroglyphe des Planeten 
Venus verbunden sind, was vtelleicht als Conjunctionen des 
Planeten Venus mit anderen Sternen zu deuten ist. In der 
Mitte ilber dem Thor, unmittelbar iiber dem eben erwilhnten 
schmalen Bande mit den Conjunctionen der Venus» throntauch 
hier eine durch reichen Fedcrschmuck ausgezeichnete Gestalt, 
die vielleicht, wie an der Casa del Adivino von Uxmal, die 
Gottheit des Planeten X'enus darstellt. 

Kinige andere Gebsiude gibt es noch in Chich'en itza, die, 
t^leîch Jer Casa de las Monjas, in der Dekoration mehr oder 
inindcr sich den Gebiludeti von l'xmal anschliessen. I>ie 
liaupimasse der Monnmente aber ist anderen Charakters und 
stellteinen besonwlcicn Stil dar, alsdcsscn 1 \ pus das soi^enannte 
C(ia/j7/o (ScliU)ss) und der die Siidosiecke des Ballspiclplatzes 
bildende Tempe/ der Jaguare und der Schilde diencn konnen. 
Hier haben wir GemUcher, die von Pfeilern getragcn werden, 
und die vier Seiten dieser Pfleiler sind, ebenso wie die tnnen« und 
Aussenwiinde der Eingftnge, mit Figurenreliefen geschmuckt. 
Der Haupteingang ist von Pfeilern eigener Art gestiitzt, die 
eine mit dem Kopfe am Boden liegende Federschiange darstel- 
len. Vor dem Eingangc sclieint fasst ûberall eine jener Figuren 
gestanden zu haben, wie Le Plongeon eine ausgegraben und als 
Chac Mool getauft bat. Und im I ïintergrunde des Gemaches, 
oder schon in der I{ingangshalle scbeint iiberall ein von Karv- 
atiden i;cira;^ener Tisch i^csiandcn /.u haben, der vielleicht fiir 
Opfer gaben diente. Uic 1* igurenreliefe, Uie zum Theil auch die 
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ganzen Wande der Gemâcher bedecken, weichen im Charakter 
von den Figuren der echten Maya-Monumente (z. B. von 
Patenque) und der Maya-Handschriften ab. Hier sind keine 

deformirten Schti dcl, keine verzwickten Stellun^en und auch 
nicht jene Verschnôrkeiungen zu sehen, die die Figuren der 
echten Maya-Monumcnte kennzeichnen. Und ich habe schon 
an anderer Stelle den Xachweis t^cfiihrt, dass dièse Reliefc auf 
das Bestimmteste bewcisen, dass hier in Chich cn itzd cin \'olk 
nKxikanischer Abslammung cinc bcherrschendc Stellung inné 
gehabt iiat, 

l^incn weiteren neuen Typus, der .^oiist iiur iu>ch aus vicn 
Ruinen von Mayapan bekannt gcworden ist, stellt der siv^c- 
nannte Caracol (Schnecke) von Chich*en itzâ dar. Das ist ein 
kreisrundes GebitudCf das aus einem zylmdrischen Kern, in 
dessen Innem eîne spirale Treppe zur Hôhe fuhrt, und einem 
rings umlaufenden kreisfôrmigen Gange besteht. Auch dies 
Gcbiiudc schcint auf das Bestimmteste cinen mexikanischen 
Hinfluss zu bekunden. Dcnn von den Mexikanern wird uns 
berichtet, dass sie ibrem Gotte Quctzitlvunall^ in seiner beson* 
deren Gestalt oder AulTassungals Windgott, kreisrunde Tempel 
bauten. 

Auf ueitere Kin/clhciten muss ich mir iiier xorsa^en ein- 
zu^ehen. Icli luWlc. iti dicscin ode r de m niiclistcn [alire meinc 
Studien an den Mouuiuciucn von N'ticatan nooh eininal wieder 
auinclinicn zu kônnen, und wcrdc daun vielleiclvt in ciner gros- 
sern Abbandiung die Krgebnisse meiner Untersuchungen 
vorlegcn kÔnnen (•). 

(i ) •• QuetzalcoiiAtl-Kukulcan in Yucatan — Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie 

XXX (iXi)S) s. 4in ; Sflcr. (n-;:tmmclto Ahhandlunj^on /ur amerika- 

nist hcn Spraclï uiiU Aherthumskundc, Banti I (1902) S. 6(18 705. 
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l'AK Kaku Saitkk, Tiibinj^cn 



I)"" Olto Stoll liai auf Jcr Karte, die sl incr L:^ruiKilejt^enden 
ethnographischen Arbeit (') iibcr Guatemala heige^eben ist, Uen 
Choies den weiten Raum vom nonJôstlichen Chiapas qucr durchs 
Peten und uber den See von Yzabal hinweg bis zum Golf von 
Amattque zugewiesen, wobei er sich haupsiichlich von den An- 
gaben des Isagoge Historîco Apologetico General de todas las 
Indias y Especial de la Provincia de Chiapas y Guatemala (') 
leîten liess ; den Chorties dagegen wurde das sUdIich daran 
anschlicssende Stiick Osti^uatemalas vorbchalten. Die Sprache 
der t !ii 1 s halte Stoll nach dem von Dr. Bercndl iresammelten 
Material als niichstc \'et waiultc des Clionlal und der Mavaspra- 
che s. sir. erkaiini, walirend i r das L liorii nach einem hochst 
diittii^on, von Stcpliens(^) gesani iiK-Ucn X'ocabular als nahe \'er- 
wanJtc des Pokomam ansah. Hci inciiien mehrfachen Reisen in 
die beircllcndcn ^.ici>icte habe ich nun feststelien konnen. {*) 
dass jjegenwiirtig das Chol nur noch im nordostlichcn Chiapas 
und den angrenzenden Teilen von Tabasco (jiootencal) gespro- 
chen wird, wtthrend das Choiti im ôstlichen Teil des guatemal- 
tekischen Départements Chiquîmula und den angrenzenden Tei- 
len der Republik Honduras fortlebt ; es zeigte sich ferner, dass 
die von Stephens, gesammelten Vocabeln gar nicht dem Chorti 
angehôrten» sondern dem Pocomam, dassalso Stephensaus Ver- 



Ci ) Zur EUinogruphic der Republik Ciiiaicuiala, Zurich 1884. 

(2) M S. der Bibllothek von Guatemala, ab^cdruckt in Madrid iH^,^. 

{\) i nci dents of travels in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan . 

New York 1841. 

(4) Nordliclifs MilielatiK-rica. Braunschwcig iH^j- S. 244, 348, 383, 
408 fr, und die ethno^raphischen Rarten mit Text in Petermamis Mittei- 
lungen 1893. ri< fi r ((iuatcmala), 1895 Hcft 8 (Sudostmexico und Brîtisch- 
Honduras), und 1901, Hdt .2, (sùdl, Mittclamcrica.) 
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sehen vermutlich einen durchreisenden Indianer auspefra^ hat. 
Das wirkliche Chorti steht nun dem Chol so nabe* wie durch die 
nachfol^cnden X'ocabularien nilher Ijelegt werden wird, dass 
man es ftst rhor aïs cincn Dialect des Chol, denn als eine 
besonderc Spraclic ansclien muss weshalb auch vonden musten 
{iltereu SchritistcllLm die Chorties als irn Teil des Choies 
behaiak-ll worJLMi sind. 

Die j^ej^ciuviiriij^e \ erbreiiuiig und Zujjeiiorigkcit der Chol- 
und Chortisprache ist hînreîchend sichcrgestellt. Es frâgt sich 
aber, wie es in der Vergaiigenheit war. 

Diego Garcia de Palacio fiîhrt in seinem Bericht an den 
Kônig von Spanien von Jahr 1576 (') als Sprache von Chiqui- 
mula de la Sierra und der Umgebung von Copan das Apay an 
und iiigt hinzu, » nach alten Ueberlieferungen hat ein \'ofk aus 
Yucatan vor altcn Zcitcn die Provinzen von Ayajal, Lacandon, 
\*erapaz, die Gegend von Chiqulmula und diesc von Chiquimula 
* und dièse von Copan erobert und sich unterwiirfiç i^emacht ; 
avt-sserdem ist die Apavspraehe auch iii 'S'ucaian und den 
anJercn IVov inzen in Cjcbraueli und wird don verstandcn. " 
(In der lai vecrniochte die Uolinelscherin des Cortcz, Marina, 
wie Stoll a. a, O. S. 91 hervorhebt, sich mit dem Bewohnern der 
Umgebung des Yzal>alsees zu versty.ndigen). Fiirdie Verepaz 
gîbt Palacio Pooonchi und Caechicolchi an : es ist klar, dass 
damit die noch heute gesprochenen Sprachen Poconchi und 
Kekchi gemeint sind sowie eine dritte "colchi die als Synonym 
fUr Apay anzusehen ist und als Schreibfehler fUr " Cholchi », 
Cholsprache " gelten darf, ein Wort, das noch jetzt von den 
Kekchi- Indianern benUtzt wird. — Auffallend ist nur, dass dem- 
in der \'erapaz schon zu Palacios Zeiten der Lautwandcl von t 
in ch ein,i:fetrelen war. ssittueiul !•>. l->ancisco Moran (^) noch 
1695 fiir die Sprache der V illa de Delores das Wort Cliolii 
anwendet. Leider isi niîr das X'ocabvdar Maran nielii zui^r.iu- 
lich gewesen,was ich umso mehr Ixidaure, als inaii nach den 
historischen Nachrichtcn annchmen muss, dass dics Vocabular 



(1) t'chenwi2t von A. v. Trautweïn, Berlin, New-V'ork, London 

(2) Art« y vocabulario en lengua Cholti, MS. der Sammlung Bercndt, 
citicrt von Stotl, a. a. O. S. 89. 
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unmitcelbrr nach der Besîtzergreifung des betreffnden Lacandorls 
(Nuestra Senora de K^s ndores) nieder^eschricben worden ist ; 
dahier die Sprache dcr Lacandonen ausdriicklich als '< Cholti >• 
bc/iehnet ist, wilrc aiich fest^estellt. dass da,s Chol damais ïm 
ostlichen Chiapas bis zum ILsumacinta hin jjesproohen worden 
wiire. Die kleine von V'illaj^ufierre y Sotomavnr ( ') mitjrcieilte 
Spracliprobc (S. 262) ■ utz impiisidal • (•) spricht zwar nicht 
mil voiler Bestimnnhcti dafiir. da un iuMiiii,'en Chol die l'ormel 
^ut ist mein llcrz lauten niiisste : utz ni pusical abcr da 
mehrfech in indianischen Sprachen z. B. nach O. Stoll's Mit- 
teîlunj^ im Cakchiquel» eine Aenderung von m'und im vonkomint 
so ist es doch hochst wahrschemlich, dass hier wahres Chol 
vorhegt. Allerdings kann dcr Umstand. dass die Sprache der 
Lacandonen Chalti genannt ist, nicht als absoluter Beweîs 
dafiir gelten, dass essich wirklich um Chot handle, denn die Cho- 
ies sel bst nennen ihre Sprache Putum, und wcnn ii>an nach dcm 
jrefrenvvîiriij^en Sprach^ebraiich der Kekchi-Indianer yehen» 
wolite, so dijrfte man mil dem \amen Choisprache nureiwa den 
Bo^ritï einer Harbarensprache verbinden. denn die Kekchi- 
Indianer vestehen unter • Chol cviiink ■ aile heidnisohen India- 
ner der Vachbarscliaft , so inshcsi>nderr die Ma\ .i-rcJenden 
LacaïKloïK-n Jcs l*eten. Die Sprache von S. Luis im Peten 
iind sam Antonio in liritisch Honduras, die von den l\ckchi auri- 
driickiich als «Cholchi" beseichnet wird ist ein Mayadialect, der 
sîch nur unterscheidet (^). Unter solchen Umstif nden ist es auch 

(1) Hinlorta de la ConquistH Uc lu provincia Je el lUa, rvJuceîim y 
(pr»,>fircsM>-. de la de cl I^eHndon, y otras imcîones de Indîox harhjiroH. 
Madrid 1701. 

(_•( K> i>t dil' >p;iiiiM lu- OrilioirrapluL mil Joii \on Stoll (a. a. O. S. 3»») 
V4>rjîc.s». Iilaj^cncn .MuUitik.iiioiwin ^cbrauclil. i^t >t lnMi viin don •.pani>ohen 
Mônchen fiîr unsern sch'Laul chiKcAihrl worJt n. 

(3) Nacli mciiKT klcineii Spr.icli.iufii.ihnu ;ii s, |,ul^ imJ Mi Ivuiulij^unj^^ 
ùlH:r Jic Sprache von S. Aiitonu) i>( ciiicr dor HaujUunti. r». ha Je f^cj^ciuiher 
reîner Maya ein haulî^i^r Litutwandei von a in 11 : /. H. MaiskoUnn mit 
(Mav.i ii:tl). Ti>iop»>sU' suipcl (Mava -aipi,!» I"'li'isili buk ( Mava bak), 
Sahaiu iliuk" an(ma>a thak'an). Haiid k'iil(Maya k'al) 4 cumK'l (maya 
lan), h \ ukbtl (.Ma\a vak) roi chuk (Maya i hak» wcis- >uk (Maya >ak), f^flb 
d'un (Maya k'an) Nacht ak'u (Maya uk'ah) in M.>k'hen Worten stelit .vich ein 
Ifewîsser Anklan^ an ClH»ntrtl (N'âchi x. H. ak'ôb) cJn, da eben im Chontal 
vin ahnIithcT I.oiii wandol ».ini,'«.Mi/l hal. ZuwriKti llndt! auih ein Laut- 
wandel von 1 in r .tlatl ; so huissi mor^eii " in S. Lui» Mtmar, sonst in Maya 
samal, cbenso dcr Lautu'andcl t in ch. z. R. Du inchech (Mava tech), I]ir 

' i8 ^iî 
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absolut niclit bcweisend fiir die frUhere Exislenz der Cholsprache 
in der nôrdiichcn Alla \'erapa/, wenn dcr Paier Alonso Je 
Kscobar (') ausdriicklich sa^t, dass die Nadikommen der am 
Knde des iH, Jahrhundcrts durch die I ){nntnrcaner von Chamâ 
nach dem Stadtviertel S. Mardis (Coban) \ crpilan/ien, unterwor- 
fenen Lacandunen /.u bcincr /cit. in dorcr-stcn Hiilftedes içjaiir- 
hunderis, uiitersicli nocli die /ù/io/c/ii, i.praclie sprachcn, ■wliich 
is that of thc Lacandones. Er (ixgi hinzu : " The division of 
San Tomas Apostol is as ancient as the Conque^i, and was 
peopled with Lacandon Indians dwellinj^ to the X. of Coban. 
In iike manner San Domingo de Coban was established with 
Indians taken from the mountains of Chichen and Xucamel ('). 
The four divisions of San Pedro Carcha were peopled with the 
Indians of ihe immcdiatc neigbourhood. In panerai the Indian 
communities of San Pedro and Coban siill i^ather the produce 
of ihose tracts of coudtf)* which anctently beionged to their 
respective ancesiors. 

l>as licbiet von C-bama war iirsprunij^Iich von Poconclii- 
Indiancin bcwohnt t^exwscn, denn aus cinem in S. Cristotial 
V'erapaz aufbewalnien l'oconchi-.Manuscripi, dcni ■ l'iiulo del 
Barrio de Santa Ana, (^) dessen Original 1565 abgefassc 
worden war, aber spaeter ofFenbar mehrfach abgeschrîeben 
wurde und manche Einschiebûngen erhielt, gehtdeutlich hen'or, 
dass Pokonchi-Indianer von Chamd nach S. Cristobal ubersie- 



iiKiwx (Maya levx). AussKt dvii {fuiianiiicn jîcMt/inà>i.sij{t;n Vercliieden- 
heiten kommen nber «ucli andere L'nterschiede ^'e^^c iniher der reincn Maya 

vur, f> K iiniii xciKIi (Max a xali lu ) Sri r ii iM u i n k), Klein i^tit/ip 

(Muya ihanchan), 7 vukulx-l (Maya vuk), wir iiUHHi (Maya looii, Chontal, 
Chorti nooit), Aber itn Cîanzen {yenoniniiiii siiid die L'nterschiede *o f^inff- 
rijy;ii<. tlas> man dio Sprachc \on S. Luis iinil S Antmiio leJi^flifh al> Ict 
des Maya ansi-hcn Kami. Ks ist ùbrifjciis bi nu-rkeiiswcrl. dass dit Mehr/ahi 
der " C iinlclii " redenderi lîew t>hiK*r \i>n S. Liii^zurZcil nieines Besuchs des 
Dorles 1S91 nnch S. Antonio in Briiish Honduras ubergesivdelt war, waiircnd 
das Dorf inxwischen von KekchULndînnem bc\'ôikert worden war. So ra.sch 
^'clu'ii iioch heuUutage heleniende VcrstchichunKen der Sprach|;rezcn \'or 
sich : 

(1) .\c«.-k>unl i>f ihe Province of \'erapa/, in iuialeniala, and of llic 
Indian Settlenienis or PuebloH estahlislied therein Jour. K. (;eo|yrap|i. Soc. 
Ix>ndon, Vol. XI. .S. 14. 

(2) Ofl'eulKir Druckicliler lur .\iuatieli. 

(3) Veroffentticht in den Verliandluni;en des XIV. AiiK'ricaiii«tcncon- 
|rreH«cs in Stutl|jrart, S. 3 f 3 -381 und S. 384 -39 f. 
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delten. Die Leute von San Marcos erhoben spater Anspruch 
auf das Gebiet von Chamâ, aber dcr Titel von Santa Ana su^ 
(in der Ubersetzun^ von Vicente A. Narciso)audsriick!ich, oftien- 
bar in ciner Kînschièhiin^ vom aniang des 17 falirhunderts : no 
son (los cerros y pianos en Chatnjah y C hichun) de los de San 
Marcos, porque miiv lejos qucdariMi cllos c-n Chixa en Akalâ, por- 
que son de Acala los de San Mareos, doiuk' nuiri onuestro scûor 
Santo Padro Kra\ Domiiii^o de \'ieo sierido ioda\ ia los abuclos 
de los l 'ad les de los de San Marcos, que malaron ) se coniieron 
al Padre Fray Domingo de Vtco los de Acalà ; ei Siguiente Padre 
Pray Alonso de Bayllo trajo & los de San Marcos ; primero vivie- 
ron en Yax capnal salieron de alli y vivieron en seguida en 
Akil, salieron de alli de Akil ; cuando hicieron esta salida pasaron 
al otro lado del rio Chamjâh â ocupar nuestros cerros y nuestros 
pianos de nosoiros los de Santa Ana . Oie Reclatriation der Po- 
COnchisclK-int erfol^flosgewesen ^u sein, wenn wirkiich die Leute 
von von S. Marcos erst im jS. Jahrliundert nach Coban vcrp- 
flanztworden sind ; dassabcr uhorhaupi eini" Kcbersiedhmg von 
Chamd nach Codan statti;cf unden hat, sielu /wcttellos test, denn 
in Chama bcstdu nocti die Ueberlieferung iibcr cin solches 
l'>eignis uiid der iin Siadivicnel S. Marcos heimisclie l amilien- 
name Chaniam sprichl ebcnfalls enischiedcn dafiir. Nach dcn 
Angaben des Pokonchi-Tttels ist ansunebmen* dassUer ursprun- 
gliche WoKnoit der Leute von S. Marcos etwa in der Gegend 
gegen die Salinas de los Nueve Cerros hin gewesen sein dUrfte, 
weil Yax cabnat auf dem Weg dorthin liegt ; zudem hatten 
die heidnischen Acalanes bei dem Ueberfalle auf das christliche 
Acalâ^Dorf und bei der Ermordung des Pray Domingo de Vico 
l^acandonen als Bundesgenossen, (') die, soweit die unklaren 
Angaben der iiltercn Schriftstellcr crkennen lassen, zu beiden 
Sciten des Rio Ctiixov und in dem Gebjct westlicb da\ on wofin- 
ten. Die l^andschati Acaîâ dn'ifte alson in der lliiuptsachc 
zwischen dem Rio Chixoy und dcin Rio de la Pasion zu suchen 
sein ; u ir wissen aber sclion durch Ci>rie/.' Bericht an Kaiser 
Karl V., dass auch die viel weiter nôrUlich gelegene Gegend 
ôstlîch vom Rio Usumacinta zar Landschaft Acalà gerechnet 



(1) l^iiie noch h«uic bekanntc Ixtcalittât der nôrdiichco Alta Verapas. 
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wiirde und auf Ictzicre bezielit sich wohl die Nachrichi X'illaj^u- 
tierres, (') dass dièse Landschati scIumi in der ersten Hlfte des 
l6. Jahrhundcrls von Viicatan ans orobert wi^rden sci. 

Nach dem Jcsa4:^ten miisson w ii hckL'iuK-ii, Jasscin striktcr 
Bcweis tur das Herrschen der Cholspraciie untcr dcn Lacando- 
nen und Acalanern vorlaufi^ nicht zu erbringcn ist, obgleich 
die Benennung der betrefFenden Idiome als Choltî und Echolchî 
dies sehr wahrscherniich macht. Die wenigen sicher ûherseucen 
Ortsnamen der nôrdiichen Alla Verapaz sind nïchtentscheîdend, 
(') da sie sowohl auf Chol wie auf Maya gedeutet werden kôn- 
nen, und wenn mann beobachiet, dass nôrdlîcii \ Pocolhà- 
Gebirge \ ici seliener als siidlich davon Obsidian in Form von 
Pfeilspiizon, Lanzenspitzen oder Messern gcfundcn wird, 
vielmehr zumeisi duri li di-u iin Peten \'orkc>mmcndcn Fcucrstein 
crsctzt ist, so zcigt das ebcntalls nur, das itn \iM\icn des ^ciiaiin- 
ten Beri^fzuijs Volkstiimme sassen, dic von \oi\lcn lier Lickinn- 
nicn sc\n inùsscn, abcr ob dies nun Choies oder Ma\ as waren, 
ist daraus nicht festzustellen und auch die brigen archaeolo- 
gîschen Anzeichen vermôgen keîne Entschei diîng zu bringen. 

Dass die heutigen Lacandonen (-^) im Peten und ôstlichcn 
Chiapas Maya reden, ist kein Beweis dafûr, dass die alten 
Lacandonen dieselhe Sprache gesprochen htitten, den die 
Kenntnis der Spanier ilber die Lacandonen war von jeher ilus^ 

(1) Die Lidandi^iK-n hi-.-..i>>cn «.-iiicii Tcil tier dcn Krschiagciivn ab|$tf> 
nommenen tleule (X'illat^iuicrrc S. c»-). Eîn Teil der Lacundonen und xwnr 
dii- Fn \s «'Imer \i'n Ti>pilUTK"«.|uo sit tK 'ti. ii sicli hurz nacli dcin KriJo do"> 
Kric^s in dci V«;rup:u uiilcr Ueni Schau der Utiininicanvr an, andere (die 
von Puchutln) verhandelten danîher. (Villagutterre S. 78 f.)^ li«Nsen sich 
ahi I 1 Kra\ IVdro Ix^rencio in (icticin|>fn (Cliiapa;;) «nm^lcln. 
(Kciucsal. 10, i7 5b4o). 

(2) N. a. a. O. S. 5J. 

(0 K. Sai*i»bk, Das nordlichc Miltelamcrtca, Brauschweif; i8<i7, S. 

.Î.H V VW-nn ahct dit' iVtsnamci) ii) dicscr l^itisichi iin Stii h lassvii. 

îi<> «iprictil fur die dnniali}{e Besiedlung der bclrvtïvnden nôrdiichen Uebiete 
durch Choies die Tatsaclie, dass die ofTenbar von Stiden her-vordrin^enden 

Ki ki hi InJiaiu'r l\ir inanclie iliin-n \ oihcr olVi-iibar iinbekaniUi-n Tierc reine 
Cholbezcichnuugcil ubcriii'inim n habcn : z. B. cliak niui " roier \"o^el •«, 
Hokkoliuhn chak ti, «» rt>ier Miind " eine Fist liari des I suiiiai-inta-Stroin- 
ijt biels. Ajau t'haii — Koiii>^s>rhlaiiiît', eiiie (hi i ih i' i^h N' iklI. Miito- 
lan>erica S. ^47). Ix'ider ist damit aber fur dii I"[at;f der Mundart der 
Lacadm>iK> und Acalaïu-s niiht> gevvoiinen. da dièse I4>hnw0r(e la VOn den 
im Nordosien wohnenden Chtiles g«;kominen sein konnen. 
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serst geringfïigig, so dass ihre Staminesbeseichnung jedenfatls 
mehr an die Oeitlichkeit, als an die ethnographischen und 

sprachliclien Ei^entumlichkeiten Jer Leute angeknupft habcn 
diirfte. Seler ('), nei^^t dcr Ansicht /.u, dass die Lacandonen 
des 16, und 17. Jahrundcrts da abor dcr W'ortlant der iiber 
lieferiini^en fiir Chol sprichi, so halte ich es fur hôclist wahrs- 
cheinlisch dass Chol ihrc sprache war, ob^lesch ich zuj;jel>c, 
dass eini^er /westcl noch niô^lich ist, ebenfails Maya redcten 
im ostlichen Chiapas. 

Das aber slehi le>.i, da^l.«> iin Xordosicn dei Altu \ erapaz im 
if. Jahrhundert Choies sassen Allen Nachrichten zufol^c 
miissen sîe schon damais recht gerin>; an Zahl gewesen sein, 
ebenso wie auch die Lacandones» die man so vielfach vergeblich 
in den ungeheuren Urwftldern des ostlichen Chiapas gesucht 
hat. Immerhin wurde 1676 die Zahl der Choies im Norden und 
Osten der Veiapaz noch auf iiber 30000 Seelen geschâtzt ('). 
Leider sind von den /.ahlreichen in den verschiedenen Gesc- 
lichts werken niitgeteilten Ortsnamen nur noch sehr wenige 
wieder zu identificîeren ; unbekannt ist auch die Grenze, die 



(1) Die alten Ansîedlun|[rcn von Chncula 1. Berlin iqoi, S. 11. IVher 

dit- (ii>chiclUf dcr I^HMiulinu tï tin 1*1, unJ 17. Jahrlmndert hi richti i Sçlcr 
(il. a. O. S. 5-13) zicinlich ausiuhi licli. si> d;i>> ich sclbst nii-lii d.ii auf 
eif1{{^ehc. l.cidi-r >.iiul die cin/clncn Loi alitaicn iiiclil sit hi-r tVstzu>(i li«?n mit 
Ausnahine dcr V illa df iiucMra Scilora de U» Doloros. dcivn I ai;c durch die 
An^alu' dor Distanz von der Laiantuncinnuiiidun;; in don (.'suniaiinta {\2 
Lej^iias) /ieinlicii '^u\ iiestininu isl. Nicht alizuweil davon ciitrcrnl waren 
sicherlich 4ie uufeinvr Inscl in i fni>t!i Sue gelegene Hauptfesie der Lacan- 
donen, fenier dîc DôrferTopilti iHi.iiu und Puchutia, sowîe Mop und Peta. 
Die topiiiL;raphi>clie und ariliaet>lo};i-.i lie Kennlni> der IxiretTenden Gei^eiid 
i.Hl aber viei 2u nianf^clhal'l, als dus» dièse OrlschaUen localisiert werden 
Kônnten. So vicl ist sieher, dns dièses Peta nicht tdentiscli ist mit dem 
von niir iSc)^, vnn T ^^;llL ^ i>s'i|S -|v'iu r mui A. Tozzer IvMicliten, viel weiler 
nordlich ^elej^'enen See Tel Ha, iii dt >-^«. 11 l inf^elninj,' jetzt Maya redende 
Lacandonen wohnen. 

In Ti in-iifue, woliin atii I".rul(. ik'-> 17. Jalirhundrls eiric An/.ilil 
Lacandiinen j^ellolien waren. \% urUc uns die Mille des 19, JahrliuuUci is 
nuch von eini^en Familien Chol .^;e^prochen : doch ist nicht fesizusiellen, oh 
dies Nachkonniien jener Fliiclulinî^îe oder <>paier ein^ewanderier Cholett 
waren. Zur Zeit tneines Bcsuchs (iXtV») wurde in Teiio.sii.|ue kein Chol 
niehr jifespriKhen. 

(i) X'illaj^ulierre y, Solotn ijor :i :i t> S itn 

Aus den> M. S. der Hi>.tori.i von Xisncia/, ^ilieinl aller liervur/.u^i lu n, 
dass dainit nur die nordiich vom N'Nabaivie uohnenden Choies genu int 
waren. Xinienes s.iijt nâmlich : La nacion Chjl en tienipo de su ^ntitidad 
estuvi» poplada en todas lierras, «4ue hoy comprcndc Chiquimula de la 
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zwischcn den Kuraten der Verapaz uru! von Castillo (S. Felipe 
am Yxabalsee) bestand ; immerhin aber ist es wohrscheinlich. 
dass der Rio Maytol oJer Factun, der dièse Grenze bilden sollte, 
dem Sarstoon entspricht, der beî den Iiidianern den Namen 
Sactun fiilirt (F'actun wiire demnach I^ruekfelilcr fur Sactiin). 

în dcin t^iebiete nordôstlicli. der \'crapa/. haben Frax Joseph 
Delgado schon 1675 eine Anzahl Choies in 3 Dorfer gesammelt, 
(S. Lucas, El Rosario und Santia^^o) und im folgenden Jahr 
kehrten beide den Choies, Manches und Axoyes vurUck, " 
que todos vienen a ser unos, aunque de distintas parciali- 
dades,M tauften und sammelten eine grosse Zahl in Dôrfer, so 
dass nunmehr bereits 1 1 Dorfer mit 2046 Seelen chrîslich waren 
Aber schon 1678 ficlen dièse Choies w ieder ab und zerstôrten 
die Dorfer ('). Im Jahr 1685 wurde der Versuch gemacht, die 
Choies wieder dem chrislichen Glauben 7.\\ f^ewinnen und 
und es ^elanj^^ Frav Augustin Cano eine An/ahl Choies wieder 
in dem Dôrfchen S. Lucas zu sammeln (^). Allein lôSS erhol>en 
sich die Choies uie;.leruni in S. Lucas, verbranntcn das Dorf 
und kclirten in die \\';ilder zuriick, von uo sie mit Gcwalt 
zurcukgehoii wurden, uni ini fal von Urran (Baja V'erapa/, ini 
heutigen Dorf El Chol) angesiedeit zu werden Alsaberun 
Jahre 1695 eîn combinierter Angriff auf die noch nicht unter- 
worfenen Vôlkerschaften des Peten und ôslichen Chiapas von 
Chiopas, Yucatan und der Verapaz aus gemacht wuade, beglei- 
tete Fray Augustin Cano die letztere militftrische Expédition 
unter Juan Diaz de Velasco ; es wurde wieder eine grôssere 
Anaahl Choies bekehrt (^) und der Zug nach dent Gebiet der 

Sierra, Enquipulas. Oiz-Ji^juastlan y tt»das aqucllas nionlatlas. que cstan de 
la otra parte tlil (n'Ito \ rïo <\\w -.i- ll.mia d^l Cistillo. hacia la provincia de 
la V'crapju y iua> luit ia K> que se llauia cl l'cten, pcro Chto:» fucrun pocos 
respccto a Ion muchos que iitiuprendian las tiernis dichas deChiquimulH etc., 
de cuya nacion Cliol s« t'undaron lodus es>ios curatos, autique alf^uncw de 
ellos muy dctenonidos el dia de hoy por \w, muchos indios que coriKumio la 
jjuerra qiu fue iiuiy sany^rienta. TivJa esta nacion Cliol coinp«>iii:i nii reino 
de muchu fuer^u, 4UC* «s el que llamaron de Copan, comu lo deinue^lrun las 
grande!! ruinas de sus edifidos que no hc vcn talcs «n todas aquestas provin> 
cias. " 

(1) \'ill.ii^titieire, S. i6_^. 

(2) V iliajjutierre, S. 174. 

(3) Villsigutierre, S. iM i, 

(4) Villaguticrre, S. 277 f. 
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bcnaclibarlen Mopanes fort^esetzt. \V\r hcsitzcn hicriiber in 
ticr Nationalbihlioihek von Guatemala noch den Ireilich nicht 
ubcral! leiclii leslxircn Orii^inalbericht Canos : I>ie SfeMen, die 
uns hier i ntcressicron , sind fols^ende : " l'asado la proviucia del 
Chol, que desde Cahabon liene cuarcnta y cinco léguas O cin- 
quanta de fttiavesia, llegamos otra nueva nacion que se dice de 
los Mopanes, donde nunca auian mirado Espaiioles ni minîstros 
de ef Sto Euangelîo : y aunque la diveraidad de la lengua fué de 
alg'un embarazot nos (?) quizo Dios» que hallamosalgunos indios 
Mopanesi que entendian la lengua Chol y por medîo de estos 
loj^ramos (?) el Bn de nuestro viaje, el cual que por entonces se 
lo^ rô en algunos adultos, que estando en peligro pidieron el 
Sio bautismo v en aljjunos niuos enfermes, que ofrecteron sus 
padrcs y rueron al cielo por primicios de aqiiesta nacion. Hl (?) 
Caoicjuc principal Ilamado Taxim Cham tuiiô de nosolros . . . 
Mas paciticamos (.nros 4 casiqucs de esui nacion de Mopanes, 
llaniados en su j^entiiidad el Cacique Zac, el cacique Yahcab, el 
cacique Zuzben y el cacique Tezccum. 

" Desde Cahabon hastala Laguna de el Ahiza ay nouenta 
léguas. . . en las quarenta y cinco léguas primeras se camîna de 
Cahabon para el Nordeste aunque con varios bueltos : todo esto 
pertenece a la Provincia de el Chol que se estiende por el oriente 
hasta las costas de el mar y por la parte de el poniente liega 
hasta el poderoso rio Xocm6 {= Chajmayic) que pfirece dis- 
tinto de el rio Lacandon, porque este se forma de los vertientes 
de las Sierras de Zacapulas v entra en la mar por la barra Ta- 
basco y el Xocmô se lorma de todos los vertientes que ay desde 
Cahabon hasta la Laguna de el Ahiza y entra en el mar por la 
Laijuna de Terminos " (Man eikennt daratis, dass Cano der 
Zusaninicnlluss heider Strame itn L suniaciiUa unbekannt s^cblic- 
ben ist). •* Tendra de largo esta Provincia del Chol desde el 
rio Xocmo hasta el mar cosa de cien léguas. 

Las otras quarentatp cînco léguas de el Mopan a la lagu- 
na se camina de Sur a Norte, con alguna poca declinacion al 
norueste. Esto pertenece atlos Mopanes y Ahîzaes y se estten- 
de esta tierra por la parte de el Oriente hasta las Costas de et 
mar y hasta confinar con la peninsula de Yucatan. . . por la parte 
de el poniente tiene por lindero el mismo rio Xocmo que alli 
liene otro nombre •< ( nàmlich vermutlich Cancuén, wie er heute 
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bei Jen Ifulianern licisst, wahrenJ eie Ladinos ilin I\i>> de la 
ï^asion iK-niu-n). <■ 'l'odo el (?) camino de el Mopan â lu I.aj^una 
Ch ticrra nuis iral.ihlc : pocos cerro.s, v iio imi\ alunis ; los 
motUafK)î> iio son lau cspcsps \" se altcniaii con piiialcb y cani- 
pos. ■ Mai» crkennt au.s Uici.cr lic-sclireibuiij^ deutlich, dai>s die 
Mopanes ihre Sitez in der Gegend von San Luis gehabt haben 
mussen und darf demnach annehmen, dass der Dîalect von S. 
Luis und San Antonio ein Abkômmling der alten Mopanmun- 
dart ist. Ueber die Mopanes selbst sagt Cano : •> Reconoci- 
m os en esta nacion muy poca sinceridad y que tenian inte]li{;en- 
cias con los indios Ahizaes de la Lat^^una y aun cntend^m(>«^, que 
todos elles cran de una misma nacion itza tlamandose Mopan 
Jt/a, Pcicii ftza, y que estes Mopanes estauan sujeios al Keye- 
zuelo de la isla de la La^una, Gc^jcnuarti^' erinnert der 
Name des Oberlaufes des Belize-Hlustiieiî (Rio Mopan) nocii an 
diesc Nation. 

Ini Jahre 109b um Jc ahcrmais eine Anzahl Choies nach 
dem Dorfe Belen im X'alle Urran iibersiedelt, wiihrend we tere 
K5 von dem Kaplan des Casttllo nach dem Dorf Amatique ver- 
pflanzt wurden ('). 

Dièse Mitteilungen in Verbindun^ mit dcn ofTenbar auf 
alten Nachrichten fussenden oben angefuhrten Bemerkung^en 
des Padre Alonso de Escobar uber die Besiedlung von Coban 
lassen darauf schiiessen, dass Verpflansiin^ft u von i^tnizm S/am- 
mesabieilungen nach aniivren Orfvn und in miiivrc L 'mgebung 
einc ttUf^cntei'n s^vtihlc Politik dvr spanischen Erobcrer und 
Missiotuirc Tiuir und «.lie l eberlieferunj^ unter den Kekchi-Iiidia- 
nern spricht nocli iminer von solchen Transplantationeni. So 
wurde iiiir in der nordliehen X'erapaz der Ort f\*c San At^ustin 
mit aller llesumnuheit als der Ort j^enannt, \vo die spiitern 
Bewohner von S. A^ustin Lanquin friiher gcsessen hiitten. Es 
scheint, dass erst in spateren Zeiten so weît gehende Zwangsii- 
bersiedelungen vorgenommen wurden, wie vom Cholgebiet îns 
Urrantal in der Baja Verapaz und dass in der ersten Zeit der 
Christianisierung es fur gcniigend erachtet wurde, die Indianer 
in nâhergelegenen Orten xu sammein, wo sie denn auch rasch, 



( I ) Vtlin^utitrrrv y Soloniajor S. .04-387. 
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wetiij^slens àiisserlich, das Christentum annahmen, wfihrend im 
Gelieimen das Heidcntum fort^hmmte und bei Rciscn in die 
L^rwaldj^cbiete aucli den hcidnischen Ciottern wieder die alicn 
Opfer dar*j[cbraclu wurden, wie l'Vay l'Vancisoo Gallog^os uiid 
h'niv [oseph [)el;:fado 1^75 Hoi ihrer M is*^ionsrcise nach doin 
Choi^j;cliiel Icsi.stcllen konmen ('). l'iid Nclb-si wenn maii Jcn 
L'cberlicfcrunjLîen und i;escbichtliclien X.u-hricliti-n nlcht Ulau- 
bon sclietiken uolltc. so wlirde das gclcj;ciuliclic Autirclcii \\m 
Familiennamen, die als Chol- oder LacanUonnamen beglaubigt 
sind auf eine Einwanderuni; von Norden hindeuten Aus- 
serdem ist in manchen îndîanischen Besitetîteln der Alta Vera> 
paz noch ausdrûcklich die Ëinwanderunfi^ von Lacandonen 
bezengt, so in etnem in S. Pedro Carcha aufbewahrten Titel 
von 1539 dessen Copie mir vorlîe^. Die in dem vermuth- 
lich dicht von Kekchi-Indianern besiedelten Hochiand der Alta 
Verapaz (besonders in Coban) angesiedeiten Lacandones und 

(i) Ebendn, S. 15 5. I>îe Kckrhi In<]mnv>r verchren îni Urwuldffcbîet 

auoli jcl/l iioih in nau ,i;lcichcr Wci».- ilinn litiiliiist lu-n T/ult;u\a lu bcn 
Ut'in rliristlii l«i.n tiuti. \'^\. Sappcr, Dav iioidl. Mitlolamci it a S. Jhj tV. 

{z) .Mit :^ilchu F.-imilit;iinaincn wdicn zu nciincn : Cucui IXuh " 
(VilItiK'ulitfrrc S. 175) und Cabnal (eheiidn, S. J^o^). 

Dit- Mvhr/alil der iiu!t.(ni«~rlK'ii Fainilicnnanicn (.kr Alla W-rapaZ \>i 
ubiijjciis, stuveii or^iihlliiii, kcki'hi : C»ri<>>S(.'nti,'il-. >ind l's TiiT uiid Ptlaii- 
Zennanu'ii i -ind •.ic ti<.ri>clu-n und ptlanzlli (.ictri'ii-«iaiidiii i ntin>in- 
iiKti, Z. EJA liul-» = \V\ spc, L Ih ii = .Mt»qiiiU). !Ii<i = cir)f M lii kcnarl, Tzi = 
Huiid, Mo=nMi.'r l'apa^u i (Ara), l'ap = ciiu- W'jkjclarl. t'lu»j do>f^k'ii lion, 
Coc = Schildkroic. lia = Taltu>a (Liconi\ s liispidus)» Cui" = l-ii liliortu hcn, 
Chocoj = SchmeUcrlinK-san, K'ak =■ FMi, I\hi « wilUvr Pl'au Bac » 
Knochvn u. a., sowle ChcasBaum. Quîx =» Doni, MavaaTabiik, Oo a» 

Aj^uat alc ( IVi'st.a j^ralis^inia;, Tu! = ItJuiaiK-, L ai.ai> = t ;u ai), Ki" = Cliilc 
(Cap.Mcum annuum), ixim— Mais, Xe= VVuntcl, Ax = cin |{ro^^hlàtlr»gt•,'» 
Unkraul, Koy, Sijjuio = andiTti Fflanzenartcn, K'aal = Baumart. Ical, 
\'ixtal. \';ixral = MaistVkl, {liiini ^ llr i-, "^iiiili : auih komnu n l'.ii'uti- 
bcZckhiujni^cii in don FannliLniiaiiH-n \{>r (Ka\ = Lirùii, Can Cicih) odcr 
Nalurobjccu- (Tzul = Beiy, Pec = Slein Ku = Tropfstein, Macs ss Talpo 
lati-, v'\n wi'irlus liostcinl i>d» r aui h Karlx-il«.l«.- t^bji.ili.- (Cus = Ku(;el, 
l'up = MaUc. X.'l = Klotc, Tun = Hi'lzpanki-, Tcp*^na^>tJv•>. 

S«'k hf FainiliL'tinainen sind «.«. il d<. r ^'(<ni|ui>luoHcnhinrull^vnH'in ointîc- 
ftilirt. In C liamik ah».r. vvoiiin al> narh iliron an^cs(aniinti-n WolniOft 
ncucrditii^s zicnilifli vick- I cutc di-» Uarrîc» S. .Marn>> \nn (."ohan aus^cwan- 
dcrl sind, bt'stclit der ticbraui h, dass ein Mann nai b dini ticLTcn-^land oder 
Hruignis, das ihm beim crstvn Ausf;aiij$ much dur Urautnachl iiurtailig eiitge- 
j^entrîlt. e'invn Vehernamen ht*kommt. der von nun ab unter seinen Stam- 
nu-s>^».-nos«icn allcin i,'(.br;nj> hi wird. Icl> lic>-«. niir Ivi inoiiKMU AulVnlball 
in Chanta (t8<|i) cine Liste der doriig;en Indianer-Nameu und-l'ctUTnaincn 
^ehen und fiihre danius etnij^e IknspicHc an. 
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Acalanes ^aben nicht nur ihre Sprache zu gunsten der herrs- 
chenden Kekchi, sondern auch ihre ethnologische Eigenart 
alhnahlich auf-ein Process, dcraber in derersten Haifte des 19. 
Jahrhundcrls, u ie Alonsode Escobar bezeuj^t, noch nicht vollen- 
dct war. In dcm vermuthh'ch nurdiinn von Kekchi- Indianern 
hosicdcltt'ii l'iefland von Lanquin und Cah.ibon ahcr h.ibcn, wte 
mir scheiiu, die dorthin verpflanzten Choies /uar ihic Sprache. 
aber nicht ihre ethnolo^ische Ki^enart jj^ânzlich aul/LjCfieben und 
deshalb isl niir schon friih/.eiiig beim Durchwandern jener Gc- 
btete auf}[refallen, dass hier nehen und zwîschen den Kekchi-In- 
dianem Leute eines andem Volkes wohnen, die zwar ebenfalls 
Kekchi reden» aber in somatischer Hinstcht ebenso, wie in eth- 
nologischen Ki|^entunilichkeiten sehr staek davon abweichen ('). 



Rast wcit : (die Kekchî (ndianer haben in bestimmivn Zwischenriumefi 
des W«î|fs Rastpl&tse : hi] bei der BetrefTende hnttu »ber ; ateinem ersten 
Aus^'an^^ iiach der HiKhzeît schon vor dem Krrcîchen eines Rasiplatze» 

ausijiTuhi). 

Ich schloss daraus, dass es sich um eînen Volksstamm handle, 



(i) Saitek, "Die Alla VcrapaZ und ihre BowohniT ", Ausiand iSgi. 
Nru. 51 u. 5J. Fcrncr : Peturmanns Mitu-ilun);cn 1X93. S. 7 f., Khcnda 
1X95 S. iKo f. Dte Alta Vcrapnz. Hiimhuri; 1902. 
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Ji»M' C liaiiiam 
Manuel Pou 
Domingo Pop 
Dominifo Pou 
Manuel Caal 
Kak-ni Vat 
Juan Chaniani 
Tomas Chamam 
Manuel Pop 
Doniinf^o Caal 
Juan Pop 
Miguel Sel 
Joije Chanuim 
Domin^'o Yai 
Pt drn 
Luis \'al 



Aj uch = I^i-utelraltenjàj^er 
Pok = vuikanischitr Santl 
Chtm — Kalle 
Cap = Haus 
SiiisPiiKite. Riisitelbar 
Cha — .\si-lie 

Marimb— Mariniha (Hulzklavicr) 
Tu a Wciblldie BruM 
Camenak » Leichnani 
Sac-î-o uink =■ Weisser Mann 
Cuc = l-"ul)hornchcn 
Tap = Krabhc 
K*al =» FaeceK 

Ki^SfiSStKkeil 

C"h:uîutcar — Trockener Kisv li 
ma iun hil " Nicht cinmai einv 
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der durch irgendwelchen gesellschaftlichen Zwangzur Aufgabe 
seiner Muttersprache j^^enôtigt geweisen sei. Diescn f^csellschat- 
lichen Zwan^ ^laube ich nun in der zwangsweisen Verpflanzung 

von Choies in ihre jetzi<;fen Wohnsît/e j^efunden zu hahen, 

Ich wicderhole hier kurz die \vichtti:;"sfen llnterschiede, die 
zwischen cclucii Kekchi-Indtanern einerscits, Laïuiuineros und 
Cahaboner^is andererseits hestehen. Fine ijerini;c diaicctische 
Sprachverschicdcnheit ist unw csciulich ; .starker f.illt die lan^- 
samc und singcndc Sprachwei.se der Cahaboncros und Lanqui- 
neros auf, ebenso der verschiedene somati!>che Habttus, Kleid- 
und und Frisur ; doch soll auch hierauf nicht eingegangen wer» 
den, da dergleichen Unterschiede auch sonst zwischen Bewoh- 
nern verschîedener Dorfer und Landschaften hHufig auftreten. 
Wîchtîger ist, dass z. B. in Chaal und Cahabon verschtedene 
Obrigkeiten fUr die echten Kekchi-Indianer und die Cahabone- 
ros bestehen ; ausserdem ist die Ilaushauweise und die Hestat- 
tun^sweise stark verschieden, desgleichen mancherlei Speisege- 
wohnheiten : so pflegen die Leute von Cahabon, Lanquin und 
Chisec das Fleisch gewi.sser Schiantfen, soOtooi und Ahauehan. 
AU essen, uiihrcnJ die echtca Kekchi-lndiancr dcrartige gerichte 
verabschcueii. 

Halte ich schon von Antang an vermutet, dass die liaha- 
boneros und I.anquincros Reste von Clioles seien, so wurde niir 
die Vermutung zur subjectiven Gewissheit, als im wcitent fern- 
ten TabasGO beim Betreten des ersten Choldorfs (Jicotencal) 
meine Lekchi-Tiâger mit einem Ausruf des Erstaunen stehen 
blieben und ohne eine Ahnung von der mîch beschRftigenden 
Frage zu haben, erkiârten, die Weiber dièses Dorfes silhen ge- 
nan so aus wie die von Lanquin. In der Tat ist nicht nur der 
somatische Uabitus gleichartig, sondern auch die Fraucntracht, 
ferner ein Webemuster der Miinnerkleider, Hausbau und Tôp- 
ferwaren, wîihrend die Frauenfrisur /.war manche Aehnliehkeit, 
aher auch manche l'nterschiede aufweist und durch den Besit/. 
eines breilen I laarhiischels vor den C'Jhren (laulïk ini Kekchi 
gcnannl) mehr an die Frisur der Chorli-I ndianer ennnei t. 

(ileicli den Lanquineros und Cahaboncros haben auch die 
Leute von Chisec gcwissc KigentUmIichkeiten, die darauf hin- 
dentcn, dass sie nicht echte Kckchi-Indianer sind, sondern cin 
asstmitiertes Volksetement (wohl eben&lls von Cholabkunft). 
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I)aj^e!L:;en erînnert in Jem Dorf ]'A Cliol itn l'rrantal fiichtsaus- 
ser dem Nanu-ii nu-hr an die Ilorkuntt iliior l>cui>lincr ; es i^ibt 
dart aiich kcine InUiancr mehr, sondern nur nocli -Mibchlinge 
{ Lad i nos). 

Ziclu inan das l'a/it aus dcn obcn mitgeieilten Ueberlc- 
gun^en, so ergiebt sich, dass vôllige Klarheit iiber die schwe- 
benden Fiagen nicht zu erreichen ist, dass aàer wahrscheintick 
die Lacandonen und Acalanen des 16. û. 17. Jahrhunderts 
Choi spracken^ dass aiso fUr jene Zeit StoUs kartographische 
Darstellung des Ausbreitung der Choisprache richtig ist. Als 
letile Rrxlf der Cholhe&^kerung van Nord* und Ostgunteniala 
wâren die iMiiquineroSy Cahaboiwros und Chisequcnos tu belmcli" 
tett^ tohrend die Choies -vou Jin'lisch Honduras vôl/ii( ousfrestorbcn 
sind. Ebenso durften die Chol redenden l.avandone>} des ostli- 
cheu C/iiaf)as ausfrestorben sein und dii i/ire Stel/c l'iiiii Pelen r///s 
Mayas einf^e'àumdert sein, anj dit- nun der mehr tin dent Or/ n/s 
an dem l'idk hiiftoide Xanie iMcandonen nherlnr^cn worJen 
xciirc. Dcrselbc i.ii uiuer deii Lacandonen selbsi niclu hekaiiiii, 
vielmehr nennen sie sich, ebenso ude die Mayas, maséwai und 
unterscheiden die einselnen gentes mît besonderen tierschen 
Totcmnamen (■). 

Die Zahl der Cbisequenos, Lanquineios und L'ahaboneros 
ma^ etwa roooo Scclon beiraj^cn, die der Choies undderChor- 
ties je etwa 20000. so dass also des Gesatnintvolk in selnen ver- 
schîedenen Ab/\vei}^unj^en ^e^(.'ii w artitf eiw .1 soooo Kopfo zHblen 
dUrl'ie. Sie aile fubren ein /uriick^ezoi^L'iKs hcsclicidenes Leben 
iind trisicn ilircn Lebcnsunterhalt haupi.sacJiiicli von Landwirts- 
chaft. Ihncn allcn isl ein hohes Mass von Freiheits^efiihl 
eii,'en, so dass nur verhâltntssmassig wenige sioh freiwillig /,ur 
Arbeitauf den Plantagen von Weissen oder Mischlingcn ver- 
digen, Die Folge davon ist, dass in Chiapas, wo keinerlei Druck 
auf die Indianer ausgeiîbt wird Arbeit zu leisten, innerhalb des 
Verbreitungsgebietes der Choies meist Tzental-Indianer die 
Plantagenarbeit verrichten, wiihrend die Choies vorziehen, das 

(i) A. M. TozzhK, A cuin parât ivtf sluJy of ihc May;i> aiid ihe l^can- 
doiic»i. (Arctiîeolo|rtcal InslUute of Anwrica) New York i<)07 S. y und 
40 fl*. 
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Wenige, was sie fiii Kleîdung und Nahrung benôtigen, durch 
ihre TUtîgkeit auf eigenem Grund und Boden zu eru'erben. 

Ubcr clic Sitten und Gebrâuche dcr Choies und Choitîes 
ist leider fasi niclus bekannt und auch lilicr die Lebenstjewohn- 
heiten und ethnologischen Eigentuinlichkeitcn der Lanquineros 
und L aliahonoros ist ausser mcinen schon oben erw.ïlinicn spar- 
liclicn Mittciluiii^cii nocli niclit \'ie! \'crofTemliclu worden. Mo- 
j^en sich in lî.ildc 1-orscher tinden, dic si^h t-lcr dankbaren aber 
muliscli^cn Auf^abe unterziehen, zu sanimein und zu beolvich- 
icn. was an ori^inalcr maicriciier und j^eisli^ci Kuliur nocli bel 
dicsen V'ôlkern vorhanden ist! Es ist kein Zweifcl dariibcr, dass 
trou ihrer Ab^cNchlossenheît ihre Bigenait mehr und mehrda- 
hînschwindet und daher spater nur noch sparliche Br^ebnissc 
Nachwort zu envarten sein wiifden ! 

Die im Text oder in i^ebrauchlichen Oeschiclitswerken er- 
wâhnten Stammes- und Ortsnamen sind auf einer Kartenskizzc 
eingetraj^en ; wo die Position scbr unsicher ist, ist Uies durch 
eînc beigesetxtes Fragezeichen besonders hervorgehoben. 

/ur \'eransv:hauliclnnij4 dcr ^rossen Achniichkeif /v\isclicii 
dcm Clïol von Chiapas uFid Tabasi^o und dcni C horli \ on Osî- 
guatciu.ila lui^c icli cm Wbriei vcr/cichnis bci, in de ni au.ssci 
Chol und Chorii auch der Pocomamdialcct von Jiloicpequc bc- 
riicksichtigt ist, na man bischer nach Stephens kleinem Vocabu- 
lar diesen Dialect mit dem Chorti identilîziert hat. Das sprach- 
liche Material stammt von meinen eigenen Aufnahmen, die ich 
fûrs Chol in Tila und in Aiianza bei Tumbala, ftir Chorti in 
Hacienda Grande (I>epto Copan, Honduras), sowie in El Obra- 
jc, Jocotan und Ouezaltcpequc (DeptO Chiquimula, Guatemala), 
fiïrs Poconuim in S. Luis Jilotepcque i^cmacht habe, Leider be- 
stcht es prossenteils nur aus X'ocabularien, da die betrctïenden 
Indiancr zumcist des Spanischen nur sehr wenii^ mricliti<^ wnren 
und auch der Intellit^cnz entbehrtcn, um aul meini' Intcntionen 
wiihrcnd dcr kui/on 7.eit meiner Anwescnhou s».lion richtiti' /u 
rcai^ieren. Immcrliin \ crnicichte ich îm Chorti und IV^onunn- 
j^cbici aucli ciuif^c Coii] uj^.itioncn aui^unclimcn, wovon cben- 
falls einige Probcn mitj^eieilt werden sollcn. Das in der \a- 
tionalbibliothek von Guatemala vorhandene Cholvocabular von 
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Juan josef de la Fuente Albores* Ttia, 20. Jan. 1789 habe ich 
leider nîcht copiert, habe es also nicht mit benutzen kônnen, 
ebcnso wenig wic das schon ol>en crwUhnte Cholti-Vocabular 
des Fray Francisco Moran vom Jahre 1695. 
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Proben einiger Chorti=Sâtze 
Hacienda grande (Honduras) : 
ich gehe in niein Haus inic la ni otot(') 
ich jjehe nach Copan inxic Copan 
ich kam von Pexha yopen Pcxha 
ich losche des F'cucr aus tajpé te k';ik 

ich trcte in das Haus meines \ atcrs oinchoy ti otot ni tata. 
Ist dcin Haus j^ro.ss ? no la \ otoi ? 

Mein Weib liai den Mais j^emahlcn ni cvuixcar ujjutyu 
pckum 

Gibts Schnecken im Fluss? tyal ochoch ta noja 

Hast Du viele Kinder? tyal mani cvuarob? 

Das Wasser ist kalt însis è ha 

Die Bohnen sind gut intzap è bur. 

Ich habe die Bohnen gegessen incuxik è bur 

Das Zuckerrohr ist siiss inchi è sikab. 

Der Mann bat Sal/. i^ekauft e yuinik umané atssam 

El Obraje (Guatemala) : 

Die Leute j^ehen ins Dorf um Salz zu kaufen : vixinevui- 

nik ta chinam umani atzam 
W'o ist «.ler Mann ? tyaxan e yuinik ? 
Konini hiL-rherî lar tara î 

In nicincin llaiis ist mein Mais ta nic\ uotot liavaii ni nar 
Mein W eib hat Mais i4cinahicn und die lorlillas aul dem 

Cornai ^crôstet, aber 
der H und frass die Tortillas ni cvuixcar ujuchîx u keum u 

muxmux e pa ta semet u uxi e pa e tzi. 

(i) Kiiic nachlàpijjc bprcchwcj«.sc l'u Obraje ùbvrscUlc luan niir riclUi^ : 
ich sirblafe in meinem Haus nen incouayan ta nîcvuotot. 
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